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PREFACE. 


Br AiinAKGn.'O tlic various Rules and Principles of a Laa* 
guago in a SvElcmatic Form, permanency and precision 
are given to vrhat would, otLcrwiso, either be subject to 
fluctnation or involved in obscttrlty. By this means, also, 
the rdadve importance and connection of the different 
Rules become clearly ascertained, so that the whole can 
be more easily acquired and retained, nnd applied with 
correctness and facility. Nor can any one who duly con- 
siders our language as derived from a great variety of 
sources, and, consequently, possessing many pcciiliariticr, 
fail to he convinced that the shortest^ as well as the safest 
mode of acquiring a knowledge of its stmeture and pro- 
perties, must be by tlio study of a system in which tlicy 
are explained and illustrated. 

Notwithstanding the obvious importance of English 
Grammar, the syslcmattc study of its principles was, till 
lately, entirely neglected in the leading classical schools of 
this country. A very different mode has long prevailed in 
Germany. There, the vernacular language occupies its 
appropriate position, forming an essential branch of in- 
struction in the highest schools. In England, also, a decided 
improvement has, in this respect, recently taken place, as 
many institutions, formerly adverse to tlic measure, have 
incorporated this branch as a part of their curriculum. 

It is, however, no longer .a question whether or not 
English Grammar shall form a branch of regular study : — 
Reason, e.vperience, nnd popular conviction have decided 
upon its utility. The various Societies, too, formed for 
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the diiRision of religious and literary knowledge have 
powei-fdlly contributed to render it an object of iucrea.dng 
cultivation. In addition to these considerations, the receiitly 
instituted Competitive and other public Examinatione have 
imparted such a stimulus to Composition and Public Speak- 
ing, as to render it imperative on every gentleman to 
acquire, along with a knowledge of the Classics, a correct 
and graceful English Diction. 

The present Work aims at supplying the Middle and 
Upper Classes of schools wdth an efficient practical course 
of study on all the subjects which it embraces; — ^namely. 
Grammar, Style, and Poetry. By carefully excluding 
everything unimportant, and studiously condensing my 
materials, nothing, it is believed, of real utility has been 
omitted. At the close, is appended Advice to the Student 
on the Improvement of the Understanding and the For- 
mation of good Mental Habits. This portion has been 
drawn up principally for the benefit of Private Students. 
To persons who have completed the preceding course, and 
are quahfied for entering upon a wider range, either in 
Etymology, Style, or Poetry, suitable authors are recom- 
mended in the proper places. 

Tn the prosecution of my task, I have constantly borne 
in mind the legitimate claims and leamng of each depart- 
ment. Thus, in a work professedly devoted to modern 
English, as a Grammar should he, it would evidently have 
.been irrelevant to enter deeply into the history and minute 
changes which our language has undergone from the period 
of the Saxons to the present time. Sufiicient for all useful 
purposes has been inserted from p. 85 to p. 109. Ampler 
details on the subject would have been inconsistent, as 
belonging to Philology, and not to Modem Grammar. For 
additional information the student is referred to Pos- 
ivorth's “ Saxon Grammar,” Harrison's “ Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Language,” Welsford on the English 
Language, Stoddart's “ Universal Grammar,” Latham's 
“ Handbook,” Osicald's “ Etymology,” and Bichardson's 
Dictionary. 
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rc 7 n riwilar rcafAu it n-ouM lifivo brra c^nn’.ly ifnli- 
c.tivo of bad to nrcU tlio volumo by tbc incorpoj-n- 
tion of tlr‘UTar<ds of wcrds derived from the I.nUn and 
Grcfl- l.nngunrc?. Ureful Ijif.a of this dcr-cription arc 
drcr.dy abundant, and npptr.dcil to vnrioufi Fpclling-lmoba 
and diclionnric?. 

Another point not to be undervalued nt the present day 
i?, that, O'; Education progre'^e?, infornmtiou of n more 
substantial and valuable hind than fortnerly, ns u'cll na 
mper.ur method? in communicating that infomiation, avill 
bo in constant demand, lienee, Jioohf, avliith have justly 
been characteri.acd the nme/dbere of KhrK^b, must be draum 
up, not only to impart the rcquirc<l knowledge, but uImi, 
.05 far as pcssiblo, to imlnic tbo mind of the student avith n 
dc.sirc for prosecuting the subject beyond t!ic limits cf the 
rudimcntaiy treatise. 

In accordance with these remarks, therefore, I have, in 
the composition cf this work (the labour of upwards of 
tavclvc years), aimed at combining clc,amcss of arrange- 
ment .and appropriateness of elucidation vrith jiracltcal 
{JJldcnci;. Disquisitions which would have been unin- 
teresting, or too intricate for youth have been studiously 
excluded. The rcsrills onl}-, rather than the process by 
which these results were deduced, Imvc been recorded. In 
the conslniclion of the diflcrcnt Enles and Definitions, care 
has been tahen to render them as exact and comprehensive, 
and, at Uie same lime, .as concise .and perspicuous^ as tlic 
nature of tlie subject would .admit. 

In order that the rules and definitions might be the more 
clearly understood by the pupil, observations, tending 
to illustrate or confirm tliem, are subjoined, as occasion 
seemed to require. These observations arc not tlirown 
to the foot of the p-age, but inserted immediately under 
the rule which they are intended to elucidate, as, by this 
means, the connection between the two is preserved, and 
the Eubjoebwendered more easy of appreliension and re- 
tention. These subsidiary observations, also, arc distin- 
guished from the primary rules by a difference ofUjps. 
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In conclusion, let me not follow the pernicious practice 
of many who, by ignoring the meritorious labours of their 
predecessors, assume exclusively to themselves what in 
fairness ought to be participated in by others. Justice to 
whom justice is due, is and ought to be, in this as in other 
things, the maxim of every honest mind. I, therefore, at 
once admit my deep obligations in Grammar, generally, to 
Murray, Lowth, and Crombie; in Etymology to Webster, 
Dr. Johnson, Home Tooke, Oswald, Stoddart, and Eichard- 
son ; in Style, Criticism, and Figurative Language to Camp- 
bell, Blair, and Whately ; .in Poetry to the “ Quarterly " 
and “Edinburgh" Eeviews, and to Sir Walter Scott; and 
for various useful hints, to the authors of several minor 
publications. 


The work in the ninth edition has been carefully 
revised, and augmented by two additional lessons on Style, 
and the entire chapter on Poetry. The aim, throughout, 
has been to render it a valuable digest of everything really 
useful on all the subjects whicTi it professes to discuss.* 

THoap-AEcn-GHANGE ; Jan, 10, 1859. 


Fate to the Tenth Edition. — A. new edition of this work 
having been called for in the short space of eight months 
is, to the Author, a gratifying proof of its increasing useful- 
ness and popularity. It may not be superfluous, on the 
present occasion, to state, that a short time ago, 1000 
copies of this Grammar and 1000 of the English Composi- 
tion were ordered by the Authorities for the use of the 
schools and colleges in Hindostan. 

TnoHp-AncH-GaAxoE: 20, 1859. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The lessons on the Derivation and History of the Eng- 
lish Language will supply mitch information on those 
interesting subjects. Various improvements have been 
effected in Versification, Specimens of Style, Synonyms, 
and in other portions of the volume. 

The work has now been brought to such a state as to 
render further alterations unnecessary, and has, tlierefore, 
been again stfreoiypcd. 


Devised, improved, and re-stereotyped editions of the follow- 
ing have recently been published : — 

». i. 

1. English Grammar, Style, and Poetry, 23d Edition . 3 0 

2. Abridgment of the same, ■rrith Questions and Exer- 

dses- on PaiBing and the Stroctnre of Sentences . 1 9 

3. Eirst English Grammar, with Questions and Exer- 

cises 10 

4. Questions and Exercises adapted to the 23d Edition 

of the Grammar, with Exercises on the Analysis 

of Sentences .20 

The preceding form a connected, graduated, and thoroughly 
practical series of Grammatical Works, adapted to the most 
approved modes of modern Instruction. They are extensively 
adopted both hr Great Britain and the Colonies. 


Doxcasteh: 'Novmhtr 1867. 
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NOTICE TO THE TEACHER. 


TtiE Rules and Obsep.vatioxs tlvrotighout the -n-ork are 
printed in three distinct sires of type, according to tlieir 
importance. 

Those printed in the large type, togctlicr vrith all the 
declensions and conjngations, should he studied consecu- 
tively ; and, cither be committed to memory, or othcrwiEC 
well impressed upon the mind. The Notes, which servo 
either as illustrations of the preceding Rules, or contain 
observations wliich, though necessary, are of secondary 
importance, are printed in tiro smaller types, and intended 
merely to be read. The whole of Grammar must bo thus 
completed before the pupil commences Style, With young 
pupUs, the Histoiy of the English Language might be 
deferred till Punctuation has been finished. 

The remaining portions of the work, embracing Figu- 
rative Language, Perspicuity, Energy, Harmony of Ex- 
pression, Sequence of Sentences, Different Kinds of Stjde, 
and Pjoetry, are also printed in three sizes of tj-po ; the 
information printed in the small tyq)e being intended 
either to illustrate the rules printed in the large type, or 
to form a second course,^ The whole should be ac- 
luired, in the same manner as the preceding part. The 
Specimens of Style should be studied according to the 
Directions, p. 2.55. 



ivi KOTICaS.TO THE TEACHEIL 

Questions on every paragrapla of the "work, from the 
commencement to the close of “ Advice to the Student,” 
together -with appropriate Exercises, -whenever necessary, 
arc given in the Volume of Exercises. 
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ixrnoDUCTios'. 

itESSOW 1.— Exercise a . — Fcjt 1. 

J'l. a. LATTcrAGE is the erprcssion of our ttoutrlits end 
feelings, and is either oral or vritlau Oral language is tho 
expression of our ideas hr inlelligible toimtjt, called tcords. 
WriUen language is the representation of significant sounds by 
means of Idlers X>t characters. Letters are combined to form 
Evllahles ; Srllahles, to form xrords ; 'i^'ords, to form sentences ; 
and Sentences, to form a discourse-/^ 

J. Er eral lacjaast , -ra: eonunsnicatc orr thoaphls to those who arc present ; 
bp irrim lan^ua^t, we can conrep them to the cost distant region!, as well o! 
to f c t sic g enes ' a ttons— 

2,<'As Language is composed of ■words which are derived 
from rarions sources, and subject to numerous modifications 
and combinations, the necessity of miformit’/ of expros.w.on 
would naturally suggest itself to every reflecting ■mind.'rllence, 
attention was early •paid by the Greeks and Romans to a 
reco^itfed mode of condrucltcn which shoul^onvey tho mean- 
ing intended xvitb the greatest 'accuracy, system which 

comprises the rules and principles intended to secure uniformity 
or accuracy of expression is called Grammar. Those principles 
which are applicable to all languages constitute what is termed 
Unirerio/ Grammar, while those which are confined to one are 
called Particular Grammar.f- 

S.-"rhe three branches concerned ■with Language are Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Phetoric. f 

J^a.fGrammar supplies those rules of vifleciion, dgreemenf, 
government, and comhinaliem. of words which enable us to 
convey our meaning with clearness and certainty.^ It is not 
concerned about the fnrfA or falsitg of our sentiments. "We 
may, for instance, assert that for a fact which is not a fact. 
This error must be rectified by other means than what are 
afforded by Grammar. Oar Peatmnng also may he inconclu* 
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Biye^ thoug-h expressed -with strict grammatical propriety', i'or 
the correction of this, -sre mnst have recourse to Zoffic. What 
Grammar, therefore, purposes to accomplish is, to enable ns to 
convey our meaning in such a rvay as to render it impossible to 
he misunderstood by any competent honest mind. 

hAjjogic supplies rules for reasoning to secure the mind from 
error in its deductions. The rules of Logic have nothing to do 
Tvith the truth or falsity of the Premiss, or that vrhich forms 
the basis of an argument, except ryhen this basis is the con- 
clusion of some former argument. The degree of evidence for 
any proposition or sentiment rrhich -we assume as the Premiss 
or foundation of our argument, is not to be learned from Logic, 
nor indeed from ang one distinct science, but must be decided 


by our Jmowledge of the m(bject itself. Thus, none but a 
jSaturalist can rightly judge of the degree of evidence for a 
proposition in Natural History ; a Politician in Politics, &c. 
To arrive at truth in any argument, not only must the Premiss 
be correct, but the reasoning mnst be fairly dravm from it. 
This Htter process is the appropriate province of Logic, 

c.^PZetoric is the art of correct and elegant composition in 
Prose, addressed both to the understanding 'and the feelings.')' 
It commences •where Grammar in Etrictness ends. Of this 


comprehensive subject, only the folio-wing branches -will bo 
explained in this -work, namely, Perspicuity, Strength, and 
Euphony of expression. Figurative Language, and Style. Per- 
■spicuity may be regarded as common to Grammar and Phetoric. 
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IiSSSOIT 2.— Exercise 2. — Tage 2. 

l.'ff. Exoiiisn Gr-UTMAR is a collection of the most approved 
rales and principles of inflection nnd construction of modem 
Ungltsh, RTTOngw in a systematic order. It tbus tcnclios vrlint 
{$, and not vrliat ought to Jp, the Language. 

i. Eerml crpiroKons formerly In current ore hnve cca'ed to h: employed by 
(rood writer*, nnd hence, they nro not recognised forme of Jfodem Grammar. 
These hare become elreWc, cflher bccna«e more erpretdre or more rimplo form* 
hare been pirfcrrod. A taimrlcdfm of rach M cecUt In old ■nrltcrs may be nceov 
saiy to niideirtand thrir rrorkr, but, In otber respects, they are merely poted to 
be aroided, (See C12, C21.) 

/ 2. In English, as in other languages, there exist two modes 
of expression ; namely, the colloquial or familiar, nnd the rvrtticn 
or more approved m^c. It is by the latter, ns being more 
determinate and certain than tho former, that tho rules or 
forms of Grammar are determined. 

J^3. Engh'sh Grammar is divided info Five Parts; namely, 
Orthography f Elymology, Synfax, Ftmriuaiion, nnd Prosody, 

'^1. Orthography explains tho nature and sounds of letters, 
their combination into syllables and words, nnd the just 
method of spellbg words. 

^ 2. Etymology explains tho classification, inflection, nnd deri- 
vation of woiris. 

f 3. Syntax explains tho agreement, government, connection, 
and proper arrangement of words in a sentence. 

4. Punctuation explains tho mode of marking a written com- 
position into sentences, clauses, nnd members, by means of 
points or stops. 

-^5. Prosody explains the nature of the Accent nnd Quantity of 
iwUahles, of Emphasis, Pauses, and Tones, and of tho laws of 
Versificalion. 

-^P. Perspicuily (which belongs both to Grammar nnd Rhe- 
toric) supplies rules for tho use of such words and phrases, nnd 
for such an arrangement of them, ns shall convey onr ideas 
with clearness nnd accuracy. 


PAET I. --ORTHOGRAPHY. 

4. a. ORmoGEATirr explains the nature nnd sounds of 
letters, their comhination mto ^llahles and words, nnd the 
just method of spelling words. 

i. OrOesnvpJiy Is a term derived from 6p9bv (orthos), correef, nnd ypaiu (crapbS), 

‘ '^’^[g-Or^raphy refera to the proper rjxUmg of vrords, OrffloTm/ to the pro- 
nmefatfenotthem. The former la appUcaW* to Inngnnge nsun'Cen, the latter ' 
to langnnge as sjxilm. 
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^ OP LETTERS. 

6. Letters are marks or characters used to represent tLe 
elementary sounds of language. 

6. a. The Letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabet, are frn’enty-sii in number, and are thus 
arranged : — 


Boman. Italic. Old Eng. Saxon. 


Cep. Sm. Cap. Sm. Cap* 

Sm. 

Cap. 

Em. 

Name. 

A 

a 

A 

a 

g 

K 

K 

a 

at 

B 

"b 

B 

b 


5 

B 

h 

bee 

0 

c 

0 

c 

G 

c 

C 

c 

see. 









(In Saw, 









c Eonnds 









ns cA tn 









ehoice.) 

D 

d 

B 

d 

Q 

ts 

D 

k) 

dec. 

E 

e 

'E 

c 

<Q 

c 

E 

e 

ee. 

E 

f 

F 

f 

dF 

t 

r 

P 

cf. 

O' 

g 

G 

9 

© 

8 

E 

S 

gee. 

H 

h 

H 

h 

5} 

5 

E 

h 

aitch. 

T 

i 

I 

i 

S 

t 

I 

t 

i or eye. 

J 

j 

J 

j 

s 

1 



Jag. 

K 

k 

K 

J: 


h 

K 

k 

Lag. 

L 

1 

L 

1 

3L 

I 

L 

1 

cl. 

31 

m 

M 

m 

iH 

tn 

CD 

m 

cm. 

N 

n 

K 

n 


n 

X 

n 

cn. 

0 

0 ■ 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0, 

P 

P 

P 

P 



p 

P 

pee. 

Q 

q 

Q 


ca 

«1 



cue. 

Ji 

r 

B 

r 


r 

B. 

n 

ar. 

S 

s 

S 

s 



S 

r 

C^3. 

T 

t 

T 

t 

€ 

t 

T 

t 

tee. 







D 

s 

ill fiat. 







P 

k 

ih sharp. 

U 

XL 

U 

u 


u 

U 

u 

u or you. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

w 

fa 

V 

V 

vce. 

VT 

■w 

JV 

w 

m to 

ID 

p 

double u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 


r 

X 

X 

cks. 

Y 

7 

Y 

V 

V 

V. 

Y 

7 

vry. 

Z 

z 

Z 


z 


Z 

z 

zed. 


' h. The term AIpJiaM is 
formed from the first two 
Greek letters. Alpha, Beta, 
and denotes the order in 
which the letters ore written. 

c. In old books, J and U 
seldom occur ; / belns sab- 
stltntcd for J, and Y for U. 
Bat this practice is now, very 
properly, obsolete. 

d. iris a donble u, and T a 
dontla t. IT was at first rr. 
The donble i was formerly 
^v^ittcn ft ; and at the end of 
words the last f was length- 
ened Into j, and thus v be- 
came y. Xho ns a donble 
f, appears in the Boman nn- 
memls of onr early printed 
books; thns, eight Is marked 

I vnj. 

e. Both in writing and in 
print, letters have two forms, 
enpUaU and jmall letters. 
Capitals (or head letters) are 
nsed only at the beginning of 
the prsl leord after a period ; 
the names of the Deity; the 
proper names of persons, 
places, &C., and adjcctiTcs de- 
rived from them ; and the 
words /, 0, Oh .' and in other 
places mcntlonol underPonc- 
tnation. Small letters form 
the body of the Composition. 

/. Betters, which in pro- 
nnneiation are not tonnded, 
arc raid to bo silent ; as, n in 
hymn. — The eonnds which 
letters have In the Alphabet 
are called the name tonnds; 
.as S,0,I,0,fl,B,C,D,&c. 


7. The Greek Alphabet : — 


A a Alpha. 

B Bela. 
r y Gamma, 
A 5 Delta. 

E e Epsilon. 
Z C Zeta. 


H n Eta. 

0 e Theta. 

1 t Iota. 

K K Kappa. 
A A Lambda, 
M /s Mu. 


N V Ku. 

X { A't. 

O a Omicron. 
n w Pi. 

P p lihn. 

2 o-r Sigma. 


T T Tau. 

T V Upsilon. 
<’ Ip Phi. 

X X Chi. 

'}■ p Psi. 

O os Omega, 
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Ibra. S.] IJDTTERS. 

8. Letters arc divideJ into totrcis and confouanls. 

voKd is a letter that fornrs one complete or continuons 
sound ; a?, o, c, o. 

A comoitmt makes onlr an imperfect sound of itself; os, h, 
c, /, -o-hicli cannot he distinctly articubted unless they are 
joined to a vowel, cither before or after them. Hence, they 
are called consoiiaiils ; from the Latin con, together, tonaiif, 
sounding. 

The vowels are a, c, t, o, ti ; and ic and y, when they do not 
legin tv word or syllahlc. When to and y do begin a word or 
syllable, they are" of the nature of lemi-Tomh. 

9. c. The consonants are h, c, d,f, g, h,j, 1^, I, m, n, p, q, r, 
s, i, r, I, :. 


h. Ccnioasjils nuv be divl Jed Into the foUovrins ctas^ea : — 

1. The mtrfet, ra called because thej cannot be eonnJed wlthcrat pnltinp a 
Towd bcJorc or alter theta, nro rabdlridcd Into /aU and t!uirj^t ; as, 

rial, b, d.F.v.r, 03 In babe, dnic, food, rne.renllh. 

n r n D 0 

Saxrp. p, t,t, f, e, as In papa, talk, ttn^./Wglit, jell. 

2. Zijtndf. t,n, n,r, to called from rcadflp combining Trith other Icttrrs. 

2. n, called ojpirotf, ti ritnply n breoffling. 

4. f, y, and f arc tTdi/ndanf, ns their founds cun bo rcprefcnttd by olhcrlrttcrs ; 
thns, e In calro by t ; In city by j ; / Insert by p . Q Is used only w Itb u coming 
niter It. and l3 equivalent to too ; as. In juanti/y. J Is n doable consonjmt, 
equal to if. 

c. The hluUs and Liquids may also bo anueged according to the organt by 
which they arc sounded ; thus : — 

Lallalt, or Up-lrttcis, are b, r,/, p. Scnlats, or tooth-letters, arc d, t, >, z, ond 
soft fund/. 


GaSaralt, or throat-letters, nro t, g, tvnd c nnd j hard. 

2iasaU, or nosc-lcttcrr, are in, n. LinffuaU, or longuc-lcttcra, nro 7, r. 

10. A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one compound 
sound; ns, on in oimce. 


Tl^tcna dtphfhoT\:j ({romt?f, dcmblejphiVnjvf, voice,) is properly applied on] r 
to thow com&mations In which Icih vowels aro fonnfled, as ^ in bofL Those 
coroblnations, In which only one of the vowels Is ronnrled, might be desigmitod 
digraphs or <foc&k trnitn?, as w In hrmtlu The vowels In these digraphs or im^ 
PTojw diphthemgs had formerly their wparate and distinctive pronrmdatfon • 
but, In of time, one of them has lost Its original Inflncncc* ' 

U.-'A triphthong^ is the union of three vowels in one com- 
pound sound ; as, tew in view. 
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IiESSOlT 3. — ^Exercise 3 . — Page 2. 

The Sounds of (he Voicds, 

12. A has /our sonnds ; 1, 2<my (-), as, In pOie; 2,thorlM, as, In/<tt; 3, open, 
or Italian, as, 6h, inf&Oier ; 4, broad ('^), like au, as, in /all. The diphthong aa 
Is short, as. In Canada : hot sometimes It Is sonnded as If In two syllables, ns, In 
Bfidh Ae has the sound of long e, as, Cd&ar ; Ai of long a, as, in pan, tail, ex- 
cept plaid, again, raillery, Britain, mountain, and a few others. aims generally 
the sound of the broad a, ns. In taught ; sometimes of the short or open a, as. In 
aunt, jaunt, i:c.; sometimes au Is Bounded like long o in hautboy, bntUke short 
o In laurel, laudanum, ire. Av> has the sound of broad a, as, in bauh Ay has 
the long slender sound of a, as. In pay, except qnoy, pronounced key. Yacht Is 
pronounce ytjl. 

18. E has three Bounds ; a long sound, as. In tchime; a short one, as. In mtn ; 
and an obscure one, as. In open ; sometimes It has the sound of middle a, as. In 
clerk ; sometimes of short I, ns, in £ngland. E, at the end of a word, either 
softens the preceding consonant, ns in rage; or lengthens the preceding vowel, 
ns, pln,jiin«. Ea Is generally sounded like e long, as. In appfar ; sometimes it 
has the short sotmd of e, as, in brSath ; and sometimes of long a, as, in brrtk ; 
or of a In /dr, ns. In hrart. Hau has the sound of long o, as, la brau; but In 
beauty and Its compounds, it has the sound of long u. Ei has gperally the 
sound of long a, as, in van ; frequently of long e, as, in seize ; sometimes of short 
I, as. In foreign. — In final en unaccented, the e Is generally suppressed, as, In 
seven, heaven. Eo la pronounced like i long, os, in ^ople ; sometimes IDm short 
4, as. In Uopard ; as short d, as, in dungron, surgwm, &c. ; os e long in ytcmau, 
Eu and ew have the sound of long C, as, in tend, d«r ,— in rru, ihew, itc, ea 
sounds like long o. Ey, when accented, sounds like a long, os, in bey, except In 
key, ley; ey, unaccented, sounds like « long^^, In vallry. E final in tmaccented- 
syllables is silent, as, in juvenile, reptile. But e la some Greek and Latin wor^ 
forms a short syllable ; as, in aptcCpS, epifCml, redpt, tynfeUpi. 

14. Jhasa long sound, as,In/ine, and a short one, as, in rtn. Before r It Is 
often sonnded like u short, as, in flirt. In some words it has the sound of e long, 
ns, in machine, la generally sounds like ya, as, in filial; sometimes It has the 
sotmd of short f, os, in carriage. le sonnds like long e, as, in grief; sometimes 
like long {, as. In die; and sometimes like short i, ns, in tiece. leu has the sound 
of long u, as, in lieu. lo, when accented on the first vowel, forms two syllables, 
ns, in violent. The terminations, tion and non, are sounded like ehun, except 
when » or a: precedes the t, as, in question, miition. — Be final. In words accented 
on the last syllable but one. Is short ; as. In fertile, except in a few words, — Ise, 
in words accented on the la^ syllable tul one, is generally short; as. In frarlchlse; 
— except likeuAse and a lew others, — hnt In words accented on the last syllable 
but fuo. It Is lony; as, In trir'Ieue. — Jcelslong; n5,lncin7ue.— /aeinmany words 
Is long. In others it is short 

16. 0 has three sounds, 03, in nCte, net, mCce. It sometimes has the short sonnd 
of u, as, in son. Oa has the long sound of o, as. In boat, except In broad, abroad, 
groat, where It takes the sound ot broad a, abraicd, Oe has the sound of single 
e, as. In Antoeci; sometimes it is sonnded as long o, as, Indoe.foe, sloe, throe, hoe, 
bilboes. Oi has the sound ot a broad and e long tmited, as, in boy; as, boll, toil. 
Oo Is genorany prononneed as In moon ; but In icool. good, foot, and a few otbers. 
It is abort ; in blood, fiood, it sounds like short u ; door, floor, are pronounced os 
If written dorc, fiorc, Ou has six sounds ; let. Its general sound of otc, as. In 
bound, drought; 2nd, of short u, as, in enough; Srd, of oo, as, In youth; 4th, of 
long o, as, ta though ; 6th, of short o, as. In cough ; Cth, is that of dice, as, in 
ought, Otc Is generally sounded like ou In thou, as, lu broan ; sometimes uVe 
long 0 , as, in tncra. Oy Is sonnded like of, of which it Is only another form. 

1C. U has Otree sounds, ns, in mijle, tCb. /uIL The words busy, business, bury, 
burial, arc deviations ; they are sounded as bizrg, bizness, berry, berriat. Ua has 
sometimes the sonnd of ird, n«, in assuage; and sometimes of middle a, as, in 
guard. Ce is frequently soundod like tee, as. In mench ; sometimes UVe u, as, in 
hue; but In a few words It Is pronounced like e short, as. In guest; and In some 
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wjris It l3 rant, M, In nntiqw, calaloguf. Pi U prononnccd Uko yi, ns. In 
Immid; sometimes ns long (, ns, in poldt; fomclimcs ns short a.% tn ymlt. 
sometimes like long u, ns,ln,Iui«; end niter r, ns oo, ns, In/niff, tree. Uots 
pronoanced like irc, ns, in ync.'e. Vv has the sound ol long e, ns, in oOfoTuy 
IpToncmncod otlojnee), except buy and Us derivatlrcs. 


XiBSSOir 4 .— Eiorclso 4 . — Faije 3 . 


The Sounds of Uie Consonants. 


17. B has a nnifonn sound- In somo TTords, nnd niter m, It is silent, os, in 
deJtor, sultlc, domt. 

18. C sounds hard like k before a, o, xt, 1, r, t, and at tbo end 
of a syllable; before e, t, and y, it generally sounds soft like « ; 
as, in centre., cifxjy cymbal ; but before co, ia, xc, to, ns sh, as, in 
ocean, social. 

C U mate In czar, ezurtna, vlrtoals, Indlot, mnsolc, ic. 

Ol Is generaHj sounded like tcli,as,ln diurcA. InsrordsderiTedlromtho Greek 
cA sounds i, ns, in otoret ; also In Scripture names, as, Bnoeh, In tvords derlTed 
Immediately from the French, ch has tho sound of th, ns, In ebatte, cbarJJe. 

CA Is silent in scMstn, jno’it, pronounced yCJ. 

ArtAln compounds ol our ovm Innguago sound.? like ortc.A ; ns, In orclihisbop, 
arcAery, ard£eni ; hut like ork in rrords derived Irom the Greek ; arclimology, 
orcMcplscopai, orcAangel, ire. 

19. Z) has a unllorm sound ; but final (J after cA, l,f, p, », s», r, frequently 
sounds ns t, ns, In Kuffd. Ed nt the end of verbs Is frwinenUy sounded as In. 
itlot’d; buttn ndjecUrcs It Is sounded in foil ; ns, in cnis-ed, hlcss-sd, bcloT.<d. 

20. F has n uniform sound, except In qf, which has tho sound of or; but ql, 
when forming only part of n word, is regnlar, ns, xeAercc/. 

21. G is hard before a, o, v, /, r, and at tbc end of a word ; 
as, in gat, go, goal, gum, glow, grxmt, dog, except in gaol (jaif). 
G is frequently soft like J before c, i, nnd y ; ns, in gaittts, gxixger, 
Egypt ; but hard when it is doubled ; as, in trig-gcr, crag-gy ; 
also, before the compamtiTe nnd superlative cr and ed; ns, 
longer, longest ; nnd in get, geese, gewgata, anger, finger, target, 
giddy, give, gibberish, and many others. 

6. G Is mute before n, In dTn, gjiajh, Imp^Tn. fintU comidi ns In ting, 
ring. Oh nt the Uginning of a 'worf tounds os g haxo, asin pAost; alter f It is 
Ellent, as in high ; genexaUj* silent before f, os in bought; except in draught, and 
laugh, In it eonnds lite /. In other places, gh generally sonnda like/, os 

In cough, enough; gh In hough, lough, eonnds lite t; In hiccough like p; gh Is 
tllent In tbn^A, n miry place. 

22. a. J2 denotes an ^iration, or impulse of the breath, on 
the vowel following. M at the beginning of words is sounded, 
as pi Itarm. But in the foUovmg words and their derivatives, 
it is silent : — 


J?dr, Adress, Acritage, ic. 
.fferb, Aerbal, Aerbsrana. 
.ffonest, Aones^. 

* ffonoVT, ftonormthlp. 
hospital, Aospftallty, ix. 


JTostler, Aostlery. 
ffoxjT, Aonriy, Aonr-glass. 

Zrareonr, Atnnorons, Aniaorsoinc. 
iZmnble, Anreblenesa. ) A Is silent in 
Zramfllty, AmnUlatlon, J acc. to TTarAer. 


b. Kot to E.^Irtito the A at the beginning of xrords, except in the preceding, is 
bnt It Ifl a much greater fault to aspirate ^n’orda beginning ^7ith a 
voTrei ; to lay, for instance, Aam for nm ; Aerr«f tor erred. 
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e. iinny \rords beginning ■vvltb h, at present aspirated, have an instead of a 
before them, both In the Bible and Boot of Common Prayer, showing that those 
words were formerly either not aspirated, or tliat the aspirate was a matter of 
Indifference; thus, Gen, It 18, “jln Aclp-mcof;” Gen. v. S, "An fmndred;” 
Gen. mill. 17, "An Aonsc;" Psalm al. 6, "An Aorrible tempest;’’ Psalm 
Tocril. 3, “An host;" Psalm XEdll. 7, “An heap;" Psalm mrilt 4, "An 
heayy bmden.” Also, In the Prayer Boot Version, Psalm IrviiL v. 4, “ An 
Aorse ;" v. C, “ In an Aonse ;” t. 16, “ An AIgh hilt" 

<3. "WTien hit, him, her, coming after verbs and prepositions, are nnemphatlcal, 
the A is rarely sounded ; but when these words ore Important, tho A iould be 
Eonnded ; as, " jffear jfflm.” 

23. J is pronounced lita soft g, except In hallelujah, where It Is pronounced 
like y. 

24. K Is always hard, as, In lept; It Is not sounded before u, ns. In inife; and 
. Is never doubled except in JIabattut. 

25. L has a soft liquid sound, as. In fore; It Is sometimea mute, ns. In half, 
talk. Le, at the end at words, is pronounced like a weak el, the e being silent, 
ns. In table. Tal, final, sounds os la mortal, capital. 

26. J/has always tho same sound, as. In murmur; It Is silent In comptroller, 
which Is pronounced controller. 

27. jVhas two sounds; the one pure, as. In man, the other a rin^g sound 
like as, in thank. A la mute after m, at the end of n syllable, as. In hymn. 

28. P has one uniform sound, except In eupboqrd, In which word It has the 
Bonnd of 5. It Is mute before t and / ; as, in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy. Fh has 
generally the sound of /, as, \a philosophy; but In nepheto and Stephen, ft has the 
sound of v; and in apopbiheym, pbthiiis, phthisical, both lettCT are entirely 
dropped. 

29. Q Is always followed by u, ns, in gueen. Qu someUmes sounds like k, as, 
congueror. 

30. it has a rough sound, as. In Rome ; and a smooth one, as, In bard. Re, at 
tho end of words, sounds Ito a weak er. In theatre. 

31. Shas a soft and flat sonnd like r, as. In besom ; at tho'begtnning of words, 
a sharp hlsring sound, as, in titter. At the end of words, It la soft ; as, vat, 
hit; except thii, thus, ut, yet, rebut, turplut, Ac. S has also a sound like th, ns, 
in ture, tuyar; and another like zh, as. In pltature, leisure. It Is silent In Ole, 
island, demesne, vCteount. 

32. T generaBy rounds ns In take. T before «, when the accent precedes, 
Eonnds like tch, as, in nature, riluat. Th has two sounds ; the one flat and soft, 
as, in thus; the other hard and sharp, ns. In lAInt. Th Is sometimes pronounced 
like shnplo 1, as, In Thomas, thyme, atOtma. 77 belore a vowel has the sound of 
lA; as. In partial, — The before a votsel Is sonndod long; as, thJ sdr; before a 
cajnsonant. It Is sounded as fA' ; as, th’ man. 

S3. P has tho sound of flat/, as, In vain. 

34. IT, at the beginning of a word or sy liable, has nearly the sound of oo, as, 
In Koler. In some words It Is not sounded, us. In antteer; It Is silent before 
r, as. In m-ap, tcrony. After o, at the end of a syllahlc. It Is genoally silent, as. 
In prow, bloie. IT, t^ore A, Is pronounced ns If It were after the A, as, tr Ay, Atcy ; 
iehen, hteen. 

35. X has three sotmds. It Is sounded like r at the bcgiiming of proper names 
of Greek origin, ns, in Xenophon, Bometlmes It sounds like kt, when It ends a 
syllable accented, as, exit, excellence; or when the accent Is on the next syllable 
beginning with a consonant, ns, exienl; but generally It has a flat sound Uke gt, 
as. In example, exist, 

M. r, when a vowel, sounds precisely like i In the eamo circumstances, as, 
rA^f, system, justify, party, lirhen y Is need as a consonant. It Is eonnded as la 
I'ort, jvs. rin^ y U generally short in nouns, and long In verbs; ns, pujitp, 
densify, pTuphery, nouns.— pnrt/y, densl/y, propbatj, verbs. 

37. a. P has the sound of Cat /, ns, la bresstn. 



0 


f.Hti. cfi.] sornsDS of the letters. 

As a perfect Alp}inbct most nlwnyi* conlnfn mnnp IcHcrr ns Dirro nra r)«v 
iDcntarr sonntls In the lanCTfi^e. the linjr'.l'li Alphnlct 1“; therefore loihttefccth'o 
nntJ rt’iJcG^anU It i.* iWrtiirc: f<»r the live iftter'^ a, i*. i. o, w. nro cmpIojcU to 
represent /eurtrr) dUtlnct wand5, and the soanil? of /A, /ft, and n-r, h.nvcnonjH 
propjiatc Icttm to rcpre?ent tJ^ezn, Jt l5 aI*o nJiipdijnt: for e is nT>rc«nt4:d in 
both its Founds hj t on; J lias Uie tolt eoand of jt, g of jt, and x is compounded 
of ffs or i'A 

oS. a. The frorrtmf/a.Von of the letlcri pit»pcrly forms a branch of OrfftoTpyi 
included in Pro?odr, ($cc WK).) 

h. In prenundatlon, both the nnaeccnt/^1 and accented Ttnrcls fbonid haro 
tbeir diftinct and cnjTroprialc fonniK Tha<, a froo«l rpcaJeer ■vronld pronounce 
the sronl oct/.'/, ns if nritten and not, as it is fr^ocntly but Improperly 

prono^ced, Indeed, the correct pronunciation of the nnacocnt4?d vowels 

is one of the charactcriftics of a pwl edneatiom 

c. In the pronwteintinn of Compounds, tho lutip sovinds in 
the timplc •words arc gcnomlly thoriened ; thus, vino, vhiajnrd; 
clean, dianhi; chaste, chiiUittj: know, hnmdcdgc ; holy, holldaij; 
nlense, pliatant; break, breakfast ; ndrertise', adccr'liscmnif. 
There are, however, some exceptions, which may be learned by 
referring to a good pronouncing dictionary. 
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OETHOGEAPHY. 


[^Lesson 5. 


OF SYLLABLES AMD -WOEDS. 

A ■“ 

IiESSOlT 5. — ^Exercise 5. a. &. b. — Pa^e 4. 

. 39, c.-A SyUaile is either a "word or a portion pf. a vrord 
•wMch can ha prononnced at oncej .as, I, mine, jnst. 

6. EvCTy Byllablo contains nt least one vovrel ; but, in many words, tbo vowel 
In the last syllable is not sonnded, as, in tnk-cn, e-v/I, sea-son. 

40. a. ’Words are articulate sounds, used hy the tacit consent 
of a people os signs to convey our ideas. 

b. All that apeak the tame language nsa.the tame word to express the same 
Idea, while those who apeak different languages use different words to express the 
same Idea ; thus, the thing which we call hat, a Frenchman calls chapeau. 

41. a. A^tvord of one syEahle is termed a monosyUalle; a 
Tvord of Uco syllables, a dissyllable ; of three, a tri^llable ; and 
otfour or more, e. polysyllable. 

6. All words were, originally, what are now termed monosyllables ; bnt, from 
an Inattentive rapidity of pronnnclatlon, two, three, or more words, expressing 
Eeveral ideas, were often uttered so closely together, as at length, throDgh the 
force of habit, to be considered only one word. Hence, those words which wo 
now caU diasy Uables, trisyUablea, and polysyllables, are no more than two, three, 
or more entire words, or parts of words, which had a separate existence cither In 
the same or in some kindred language, and which are thus condensed into one. 

42. 'All words ore either ^mniWre, derivtdive, or compound. 

a. A.' primitive, radical, or root tvord is uot derived from 
another word in the language ; as, art, kmd, tvise. ‘ ' 

h.*A derivative word is one that is formed from a primitive, 
either by prefixing or annexing a syllable or syllables j as, vn- 
Mnd, Hnd-nesd,* or by changing some vowel or consonant j os, 

. long, length ; bend, bent. 

c. A’compotmd word is^formed by the union of two or more 
primitive words, that are joined either without undergoing any 
alteration in themselves, or only a very slight one j as, book-case, 
from book, case. 

d. Permanent compounds and derivatives are consolidated; as, boctteTler; 
others are formed by the hyphen ; os, thip-buUder. 


Spelling. 

43. a.' Spelling is the method" by which we express a word 
by its proper letters, and rightly divide it into syllables. 

b. The spelllDg of the English language Is prindpaHy, though not entirely, 
deteraiincd by the pronunciatiou. The only rules which can be given arc, 1st, 
Those which refer to the dirition of words Into syllables ; 2ndly, Those which 
relate to JtnaJ letters, and the mode of annoring additional syllablea to them. 
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SPELUN'G. 
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1. Itulcs/oT tlte Division of )5or(?i into Syllahla- 

44 Gaieral JBin'rfc llic xvonls according to tljc dni- 

rion mndo by n correct yronuncialton. TSTicn tbo pronuncintioa 
is not known, observe tbo following Special Jtulcs : — 

Itulc 1.— Tiro Toiccis coming togetber, not forming a dipb- 
tbong, must bo divided into separato sj-llnbles ; as, cru-cl. 
A dipbtbong, preceding a vowel, must be separated from it ; 
as, Top-al, poic-cr. 

Rule 2.-^. A tinple consonant, between two vowels, is gene- 
rally joined to tbo latter; ns, de-light, o-lcg. But tbo letter x 
and tbe pronunciation of several words reguiro tbo consonant 
to be joined to tbe former; as, ex-ist, Ad-am, tter-er. 

DerivaUrcs nl50 are dhidcsl Into their simples; ti3, tip-on, dls-iue. 

Ride Z.-^Tico consonants, between two vowels, must be 
separated; as, un-dcr, insect : except when tbe latter consonant 
is not proper to begin tbe Q'Uablc alone ; tes,fa-llc, dc-clinc. 

. Tmj conscmints, rach os i;h, th, eh, cl, $}i, ph, fonnins onlj- ono toand, ani 
never (Uv Wad ; ns, fa-Vttr. Cl E® wtUi the fonner fyllablc, M pacl-ei. 

Ride ‘L—77ircc or more consonants, between two vowels, 
must not be separated, if tbo preceding vowel is long; ns, de- 
throne, destrog. But when the precedmg vowel is short, they 
must be separated agreeably to that division wbicb is observed 
in tbe pronunciation ; ns, dU-lract, abstain, pdreh-ment. 

Rule h.-t-a. Compounded and derivative words must bo 
divided into tbe simple words of wbicb they are compose^, as, 
ice-house, mis-lcad. But y (except in dough-g, rnoio-y, stnng-y) 
is not often placed alone ; ns, dus-ig, icor-thg, gcn-ilg, has-ig, 
gree-dg. 

&:• Grammatical terminations sire generally separated; ns, 
vrit-est, xoril-ing; Tmav-ish, tall-cr, tall-est. 

e. DerivaHves, doubting tho final consonant of the simple, have the consonnnfa 
separated; *s,/at,/ca-ter. — d. When the oddlticmai sjUablc la preceded 'by c or 
p soft, the c or pia added to the additional ayllabie ; na, of-fen-ces, xca-ner. Also, 
when the precc^g single vonvd is ionp, the consonant, If single, ia joined to tho 
. termlnatlDn; as, M-ter, pO-ter, la-tcn. 

_ Ruh C.— The terminations aal, dan, Hal, cions, scions, sionj 
tion, tious, should not be divided; ns, so-cial, vm-si-dan, vi- 
aous, con-sdous; except when ti ia preceded fays; as, ce-Ies- 
ii-al. 

45. Cauiion.-^la ■writing, never terminate a line with part of 
a word which does not form a syllable ; thus, it is improper to 
write ti in one line and pon in the next, instead of up-on ; or 
del-ight for de-light; co-nvince for con-vince; Ini-ild for huUd, 
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\Lcsion 6 . 

Eitlier insert tlie %choh icord, or-such a division as can Tie made 
according’ to the preceding rules. The syEahle at the end of 
the line requires a hyphen (-) to connect it -with the remaihder 
of the -worf given at the beginning of the next line^ as in the 
word dedight. (See 484. a.) 


2. Eules for final and addiiional SgUahles. 

ZiXiBSOn'S 6 -to 9. — Exercises 6 to 9.b . — Fages 6 to 7. 

Xf. 6. — 46. Ride l.-l-a. MonosyUalles ending vrith f, I, or 
preceded hy a single vo-wel, have those consonants doiilled; 
as, mi^, hall, loss; except as, gas, has, his, if, of, is, this, thus, 
us, was, yes. 

6. 'But monosyllables not ending vdth f, I, or s, preceded by 
a sihgle vo’a'el, preserve their final consonant single ; as, man, 
fur, fox : except add, hmii, hidt, huzx, ehb, egg, err, fiwz, inn, 
odd, purr. 

c. A final consonant, precMal by a diphthong, or by anothtr consonant, Is not 
donblod ; as, bcq/', coal, eoarf. Bot a fdOcming q, or g, doabJcs tia consonant ; 
ns, gutu, quilt. 

d. 1701(13 ot more than one syllable ba-re the final consonant generally tingle. It 
preyed by a single rowel ; as, alabaster; except ■woius ending In/or t, which 
aredoubleil; as, rebnjT, barnei;. 

e. C hard Is nsed as a final letter only In words of more than one syllable^ 
when f or fa precedes it, asphgiie, maniac; — In monotyllaiitt, it Is always followed^ 
■by i, as, duet, trict ; except lae, zinc, disc, talc; — in derirativea also, c Is followed • 
by t, when the pronunciation requires It; as, trajie, Irafficier; frolic, froticling. 

47, Rule 2.-Ecr. "Words ending in y, preceded by a voicel, 
retain the y upon taking any augment ; as, bog, boy-s, boy-isk ; 
joy,joy-fid; annoy, annoy-ance, annoy-ing, annoy-er. 

■Ebecept tlain, taith, staid, with laid, paid, said, and their compounds, unlaid, 
unpaid, unsaid. ^ 

b. But vrords ending in y, preceded by n consonant, change 
the y into t, upon assuming an augment; and also in forming 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past 
participles, comparatives, and superlatives ; as, happ-p, happi-fi/, 
happt-Jiess; dut-y, dut-i'es; tiy,tn'-eif; carr-y, carr-fer; carr-i'ecf; 
hol-y, hol-fVr, hol-fesf. 

c. But ing, ish, ism, retain the y that i may not he doubled ;• 
ns, carry, carry-ing; ha-hy, ba-by-fsA; dry, dnj-ish; Toiy, 
Tory -ism. 

<f , DprivtiUvcsof adjectives of one syllable ending In p preceded by a consonant, 
frequently retain tbc y; as, rhy, ehy-nw; sly^ sly-tita lint there Is no poed reason 
for this deviation . — &'iip generally retains they; as, Eccreuiry-i;*n7 ’. — lit gonerally 
changes they; as, etymology, tt^ologuf. — In Compounds considered as Each, 
the y Is retained; as, handy-tterk; dry^altera 

e. The termination ty is changed into !e before the afflr ocx; a* lounty, 
bctict-«*tx but calamity and Inlquitj* mate coUmltowj and Iniqnitc-ifr. ^ 
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X,. 7.^— IS. Hide .3.— rt. AVnrds ciulin" in silent c retain the o 
on receiving an additional svllaLlo beginning ■with a coiuontDii ; 
as, palcj palc-ncss : ahntc, ahntc-mcni. Except in du-hj, im-ly, 
mo-ful, ji(dg-mmt, ahndg-mmt, adntoxdedij-mtni, lodg-maU, 
aryxi-tncnt, and xchoUi;, in wbicb tbc final c is rejected. 

» b. "Words ending in silent c reject tbo c -svben the additional 
syllable begins wiib a voircl (ns, ing, cd, ish, able, y, _&c.) ; as, 
place, plac-iny, pla-ced; cure," cur-nile; slave, slarMsA; rose, 
ros-g ; rogue, rogu-isA. 

c. But wben c is preceded by c or <; soft (and also, Ibougli 
contrary to analogy, in the words sale and tithe), it is retained 
before able and ovf, but not before ihlc ; as, peace, peacc-aWe ; 
charge, chexgc-abJe; coumye, comagc-vus (sale, salivoWe; tithe, 
titbc-flJle). But reduce, rcduc-ii/c; and also, pmctic-ni/e, gra- 
cious, spaeums, trom practice, grace, space. 

d. £ Is clmngca into i bcfoie ty; as, hnmunc, linneind/r; except surety, safety, 
duly. Wonls ending In ie change ie Into v hclorc inj; as, die, dy-iny; lie, /y-tny. 

e. The foUosring mjrfs retain e before fnp to prorent nmblgnlty : dye, to 

dyt-iny; hoe, lae-iay; shot, thae-ing; singe, linge-ing ; svingt, sitingt-ing; 
spungt, 'spange-Oig; tinge, tingt-ing; (oe,toe-ing. 

J. Words ending In <e omit ono < -Khtm the oddiUonal rjUnb’.o bogtes sfith ( j 
as, set, seeth ; bnt retain It before Ing and aWe; ns, see-ing,frtt'ing, oyrre-aMr. 


„ Xi. 8. — 49. Sale 4. — a. MonoftjUaUfS and words accented on 
tbe last syllable ending with a single consonant, preceded by a 
single vowel, upon assuming a syllable beginning with a vowel 
(as tng, ish, cd, er, est-, cnce, y, &C.), double the last consonant ; ns, 
blof, bloWinp,- murf, murf-f/y; befit', beCt'-<i«y; defer', defei”'- 
ring ; repel', reper-linp. 


- b. But words ending in ono consonant, — either when pre- 
ceded by tico vmcels, or when not accented on tbe last syllable, 
preserve tbe last consonant single, on assuming ing, ish, cd, See . ; 
nSj Blonf, bloaf-ini;; cool, cool-cr; need, oeed-y; repeal', repcal- 
ing; beu'cfif, ben'efil-iJij ; diPfer, dif'fer-i’jiy. Except woo/, 
woo/-/e»t, woo/-/y. 


e. When the annnent Is a contmanl, no donhllng tabes place ; as, blof, Kots. 
—Words ending idth firo eonsonanu, do ijot take an additional consonant bclorc 
ishf tdf Lc, ; as, Instmcf, Instrtid'*crf. 


d. Words ending In I or ji, (and ono In s,) though not accented on the last 
srllable, hare frequently, bnt contrary to nnalogy, the 7 and p donblcd • ns 
trave7.7fr, svorshlp-pfr.— In the following words the doubling Is too firmly 
established to be readily dlscontlnned : apparened. Marred, cance77«f carllfed 
a^led, ambled, mailing, iatlUng, cqna/frd, giarclled, etotelling,iev.eller, 
Utoapped, XdMting, lereller, Ubelllng, merhsHiny, modeffiVio, parceWhiy, pen! 
traveZ^rtir, TTOTshl^p/nj^. * 


f. The Inaneucc of the -win be $eeu from the foUovriug : 


refer', refer'-nny, rcrcr<ince : befif' bcGf. 
rtny.befll'ded; ben'efi/,ben'eQ(-My,bcnc£U^^. -ence, ocur, uciir. 
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OEmOGRAPHY. 


ILcsson 9. 


/. The folloTVlnB examples iUnstra 

1. Consonant deuW<(f. 

Bio/, defer', repel', 

BIo/-/<i/, defer^rert, repe/-/t?f, 

Blo/'/mp’, defer-rinj, repeWiiip, 

EIoi-/fd. rtefer-red. rcpe/-7«/. 

iind-dy, fied-Hth, tMn-ner, 

3. "Wltli a consonantal augment = 


tUe whole rule 

2, Consonant rtop/e. 

BIoo/, dif'-fer, rcpcaJ, 

Bloa/-<s/, dif'-fer-erf, repca/-*'/, 

Bloat-fn?, dif-feT'/np, repeal-fry, 
Eloa/-ed. dlf'-fcr-ed. repeal-*/. 

Baln-y. fool-uA. joln-tr. 

lof-a; Ecal-j; Buffer-/, 


I Xi, 9. a. — 50. J2«7e 5. — a. Words ending tTitli ttvo consonants, 
except U, retain hoik consonants upon assuming an augment, 
beginning either rvith a To-svel or a consonant ; as, stiff-ly from 
stiff, odd-iiy from odd, hamdess-ness Horn harmless. 

< h. But Tvords ending in II, generally, if not always, drop one 
I before ness, less, ly, and /«/; as, fffl, ful-ness; slsill, sM-less, 
sldl-fid. But t’^-ness, stiu-ness, shriU-ness, smaU-ncss, iaU-ness, 
and words in all, are exceptions. 

t 61. Jitde 6. — a. Compound words are generally spelled in the 
same manner as the simple words of which they are composed; 
as, glass-house, ihere-by, ttp-hdl. — b. But words ending in S in 
their simples, generally drop one I when joined to other words; 
ns, al-mighty, al-ready, al-taays, hand-ftd. — c. But, when all, hill, 
miU, and icell, form the termination of a compound word, the H 
is generally preserved; os, in re-call, be-fall, up-hill, wind-mill, 
farencdl. So also in words in which the union is only partial ; 
as, all-sufficient. 

L. 9. b. — S2. a. Itnch has been done of late (particularly by tho late Dr. 
Webster, of Kow Haven, H. 6. of America) to reduce the orthography of tho 
English language to a greater degree of imlfonnity ; but tbo deriatlons from 
analogy, though greatly diminish^, arc etUl numerous. A perfect uniformity of 
spelling would render the acquisition of the language not only easier to foreign cm, 
but ato to our own countrymen. — ^llnch of the fnegnlarity of our orthography 
Is to bo attributed to the want of knowledge in onr early printers. Thus, In 
early books, wo find eminent and imminent, Ingenuou/ and Ingenfou/ promis- 
cuously used. 

b. The words of the English language having been derived from sneh avnriety 
of Bonrees, a question might be raisoiT whether aU words terminating In syllables 
of the Eame or nearly the eame Eonnd Bhonld be fpcllcd with the eamo letters, 
tlnlformlty would certainly plead for such a mode, and would prevail, were not 
respectable nsage as well as derivation frequently at variance with such a plan. 
In of this tod tho only Bate principle which can be adopted Is to redncc. 
■under one ■unlfonn mode of termination, aU words which can be go clasdfled 
wlthont violating established usage, or the jnst principles of derivation. Thus, 

1 . Words formerly ending In it In the Elugnlar, ns glon'j, bountls, retain the 
ic only in the plnral, and change it into y In tho singnlar ; os, bounty, bonnii//. 

2. Many words derived from tho French, and which formerly ended In rs, have 
now substituted er for re; a‘, chambrr, disaster; but the follovring retain re, os, 
tnelre, mitre, nitre, tpedre, icepire, Oieatre, sefuMire, centre. The derivatives of 
these arc Epcllcd In the same manner ; as, mitred, nltrour, sceptred. 

3. Shortly after tho revival of letters in Europe, many words In Latin 
terminating In or, and French words terminating in ear, were introduced Into 
English by changing or and cur Into our; th'os, errour, tumour. This practico 
■W 2 S adopted by Johnson In his Dictionary. Since his day, the rejection of u Is 
very properly becoming the custom of good writers ; thus, error, author, lutnor. 
The foUov.-lng wonls, however, .arc written with u, as, neighbour, ruccour, vigour. 
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Pjra. 52.] 


tsriosr. Tfnnur ciCMS contlnBity of ttafc, TV-cr, ti clef In mcelc. In all tha 
oaiectlTCJ of the prcarflcg n-orrli, u tas for tome time teen omittol ; n?, erro- 
neon?, boner.aMc, anther-ItatlTc, -dEoroas, lal»r-!on?. 

i. Hcdi IrreEnlarity prcmlls tdth rcinud to trorf? cndinE in cr (ina er; thm, 
feme tronia errite Inttmcior, other? in<trDc:rr. ^a tcnoinatlon or In these 
irora? I3 becoming mere gnncral; at.tltlhjr, cnltlratcr, objector. Sometimes 
er implies a diCcrcncc of mc-mieg ; thni, taCor, n mariner, roiVer Is applied to a 
Tcsseh 

S. IToras cnaing in cue cr er.ct. TTnlformity tronld recommend mtf, bnt 
enstom is dlTided, cmploving m in erpeoie — bet « in defence, offence, prefenor, 
and reecmper,ee. Eat la all the dcriratlrcs / is employed— dc/ltaJirr, erpentiee, 
effentiec, pretenxien, reeomfcntirj. 

e. Tcrmlnalions from the Latin ant Ecncraliy retain anf; as, ojtmdanf, refticf- 
ant; bnt other trords forracriy ending Ino.?., anre,are now written with ref, 
enet; as, dependref, dcpcadrecf, ereept defends,?;, attendonf. Thosj which 
formerly began with re arc now frcsjaently written with In; a.?, icTuinf. Batre^ 
is retained in many, ns, relief, relire. At present, there aro two adjectives, 
dependmil. In the power of (mother, tmd dependref, hanging from Dependent, 
the noan, means one who lircs in ecbjectlon to another, a retainer. 

T. TThen a verb ends In te or <y, it* corresponding noma must end in ce or cy: 

thns, adeite, adrtee; to practiu, ttpradiet; to derise, a device; to prcphery,n 
propKeep. Dr. TVehstcr gives pradice both for the noan and verb, bat contrarr 
to general usage. ' 

S. llany verbs cad In ite or ize. The spclUng of the primitive, when tnown, 
shoaid be adopted ; bat when not, uniformity would recommend the njo of ite, 
though custom (espcclaDy in words derived from the Grtei) incline? to ise; as, 
efniut. Another reason for preferring it: Is, that many o£ the nonns of thc*o 
verbs end In itm ; as, p alrar.lnn, anplieient, 

S. TTlth respect to tie termination elion or jion In many nouns, the former Is 
preferable ; as, eoaceelion, iaiftrtion, rtfeetim. 

IP. In the words lefatl, reeatt, install, enthrall, it has been recommended that 
tie doable I should be retained, as It forms a guide to tie correct proannoiatlua 
of these words. 


U. Kew terms introduced must conform ns much as possible to crao^raphieal 
analogy; &ai,tpttemise from tydrei is preferable to redretolire; as, In modemite, 
eirdlse, Ac. 

15. Several words are now spelled differently from what they were tome time 
ago ; thns,cJ.03«,yaa, are in preference to chase, pool, which are obsolete In 
nU good worts. 


IS. Dr. JolmteaU Dictloniry has, till recently, been considered the ttandarrt 
for the tipnlfeedion ot words, and Walitr's for the pronaneiatiem, Johnson’s 
Dlcaonary, however, isdefictent In phllolcgicaJ research. In orthographicai con- 
dstency, and, oocasionahy. In accaracy of dcdnltion, to that most modem 
writera hav e wit h preat propriety deviated from it In these respects. Still, 
the wort is very valuable from the ttrrng masculine tense of its author, nnd 
the appostteness of his Ulusttatious. Some time ago, Dr. ItebEter, of h’cw 
If-S. of America, published an elaborate Dictionary ot the English 
Language, in which he has avoided the Irrejrularitlca of Johnson’s oxtbofraphy, 
and much improved his dehnitious; bat, ot the correctness of bis etymologies 
several ^olaxs have ciimssed great doubt. The last edition of his Dicriomiry . 
in one met volume, improved by Goodrich and Porter, can be stronglv rccom- 
mcided as a m^ cscM ?voA. Riihardsta' s Dictionary has many good Icatarcs, 
lot it is cnsceptlble of mcch Improremciit. 


W cnaUfip TroriB, tho foUcnriug can be recommended, — 
'Walter’s Dictionary' improred by Smart; 
of Watter Dtrrfx. - j » 


Iiawtder’4 Trcajnry 
and another edition 
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[Lesson 10. 


Directions for acquiring a Knowledge of Orthography. 

ZitCSSOlX 10. — Szercise 10 . — Doge 7. 

63, Direction 1. — Let the Itules and Ohservations given from 
43 to 62 he carefully impressed on the memory, and applied 
not only to the correction of the respective Dxerdses, hut 
whenever opportunity occurs, till the whole is familiarized to 
the mind. 

64 Direction 2.— Dictation should he statedly and frequently 
practised. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the advantages nsnlting from 
this mode, llany persons ore able to spell vreU orol/y, but fed! to do so in writ- 
ing. Only practice will correct this fault. 

65. Direction ,3. — The Transcription or Dictation of lists of 
difficult words, and words liable to he misapplied, should form 
another frequent exercise. Of this kind are the following : — 
1. "Words similar in soundj but different in spelling and signi- 
fication; as, 

Adze, B. a cooper's aic; Adds, x. does add, Join. 

Ale, B. stron g beer; Ad, x. to feel pain or grief. 

A Itar, e. of a church ; Alter, x. to change. 

A oglil, s. anything ; Ought, x. what one is obliged by duty. 

Vraatze, s. the habit ol doing anything;. JVudiw, x. to do habitnally. 

I'cpulaee, s. the common people ; Populous, a. fnU of people. 

' 2. "Words differently spelled, hut pronounced nearlg alike ; ns, 

dcridCTM.s. the rudiments ofGrammarp-dccidfnta, s. nniortsecn events. 

Auislnna, s. help ; AisizSanU, s. helpers. 

Council, B. an assembly ; Counsel, s. advice, 

Jilusion, a escape from examination ; ..Illusion, s. false show, mocltcry. 

Kmerge, x. int. to rise out of ; Immtrge, x. tr. to dip in water. 

Idle, a lazy Idol, a an object of worship. 

Stjifi/orp, a healing ; Sanitary, a designed to sarare health. 

3. Words of similar sound, bat differing in respect of aspira- 
tion and meaning ; as, 

Add, X. to join ; Had. x. past tense ol have. 

drm.aalimb; ..//arm, s. injury. 

At, prep, near; Hal, s. covering for the head. 

Ill, a bad, rich ; Hdl, s. high land, 

- 4 Words spelled alike, hut differently _pronou»icfrf applied, 
according to the accent ; as, 

AVsenl, a not present ; ...Al-senf, x. to keep away, 

Ai/gusi, s. the eighth month ; Au-gusf, a great, majostia 

Min' vie, B. sirtiethiiart of nnhour ;....Jfi-nute, a nnaU, slender. 

JJcferl, s, a waste ; De-serf, x. to leave when one Is wanted. 

5. Words accented on the same syllable, hut whose Ortho- 
graphy or Pronunciation, or both, are changed by a change of 
the Part of Speech ; as, 

, Alust (nbCcc), e.-UI-usc ; Aluse (n-btize), v. a. to injure by use. 

A deice (ad-vice), s. direction; Adris' (ad-vte), v. a to direct." 

Cioie (Idoce), a shut fast; Close (tloze),T. a to put together. 

Picphccy (prol'-c-se), s. a prediction ; . ,Propl.efj (prof-o-si), v. a to predict. 
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G. Words "whicli chanr/c ouc or more letters, to distinguisli 
the different jiaris of epeccit ; ns, 

IkiVt (U> sharp), s. a conttaiicnM l<Jr\ JntntTsc one's fcU. 

bathing; 

Erlaih, s. sir itspircd bp animals; ,...SrL-Tt!ie,T. to draw oinaln. 

OoA, B. a tertnre for dress ; dcAe, t. to dress, cotct. 

Grief, *- sorrow ; ...Oritrs, v. to monm. 

Grau, t. the herbage ot fields ; CrUie, T. to feed on grass, toach lightly. 


7. Words liable to be mis-spelled, either from the silence, or 
tmusnal sound, of one or more letters; ns, 

Achicrc, Acqnicw^, .XUTc, An^L-cr, Ar-'I^thcc, 

Antnmjjp Business, Calalojfe, Cinqiif, Tk-^-tor, 

Copberard, Bonlt, r.^tS^u^, Hcilcr, llyrr/i. 


8- Words of unsettled Ortbograpliv ; as, 


Anrient or Anfiect, 
Cipher or Cypher, 
Dispatch or Despatch, 
Eipen« or Ziprow, 
/nqnire or Acquire, 


Brarfcr or Braricr, 
Connerflon or Countrion, 
/nclosc or Ztclosc, 

Silly or Slyly, 

Gai^ity or Gaiety. 


0. DHScoIt or tmusunl rrords ; as, 

Ache, acre, ngne, arraign, ersnage. alms. 

Brocade, b aninr , baneect, basalt, barltspic, bohea. 

Caliph, chaos, crayoa, chart, chalice, chagrin, crithinc, ic. 


10. The Latin and Greek Prefixes ; see 2SC, 2S7. 

11. Words irhich vary in their tcrmiiuition according to their 

meaning or deriration ; as, 

EaUor, a man deroted to a maritime I SaOer, generany means a tldn that salts 
life; t well. 

Asslgncr, onewhoasdgnsorappolnts; | appointed to aettor 

Dependent, s, one who Ures In snbjcc- ) 
tlon to another ; j- Depccdont, a. in the power of another. 

Dependent, a, hanging from ; ) 

Deposlb^, a prrnm with whom any- f Depositonr, the rfoM In which anything 
thing U lodged; t islodge-J. 

Te^r, the graeml conrso of any- f Tenor, the higher hind ot rolcc hclcng- 
*^1 t Ingtoanan. 
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PAUT IL— ETYMOLOGY. 


XBSSOU- IX.— Exercise ll^Faffe 10. 

66. ErnroiOGY explains the Clamjicalion, hifiection, and 
Derivation of ■words. 

Et’jmoloas Is derived from irviiot (etnmos), true, and Myot (logos), icord. 

t 67. a. (Classification is the arrangement of -words into different 
sorts or classes, according to their respective properties. These 
classes are called Farts or Divisions of Speech. 

h. Itifiection is the change or alteration -which -words under- 
go, paracularly in the termination, to express their various 
relations. 

^ c. Derivation is that part -which explains the origin and 
primary signification of -words. 

I. CLASSIFICATION. 

58. There are, in English, nine Classes of -words, or Parts of 
Speech; namely, 1, the Article; -2, the Substantive or Noun ; 
3, the Adjective; 4, the Pronoun; 6, the Verb; 6, the Ad- 
verb; 7, the Preposition; 8, the Conjunction; and 9, the 
Inteijecnon. 

1. An Article is a -word put before a noun to sho-w whether 
the object represented by the noun is taien in an ind^nite or 
in n particular sense; ns, a man, the man. 

*■ 2. A Substantive or libun is the name of any person, place, 
or thing which either exists, or is supposed to exist; as, John, 
London, horse, look, hope. 

' 3. An Adjective is a word used with a noun to denote some 

quality, number, quantity, or other attribute belonging to the 
person or thing represented by the noun ; as, “ A good man ; ’ 
'‘iveenty horses;” “many boots;” “green grass;" “different 
ways.” 

• 4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 

repeating it in the same. sentence ; as, “AYhen Caesar had con- 
quered Ga-ul, he turned his arms against his countiy.” (Hero 
ue and his are Pronouns.) 
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6. a. A Verb is ft "srord pmplojcd lo ajjirm or assert thiit a 
person or tiling is— 1, either cxistinr/ : as, “ I am; ’ or 2, riom^ 
tomdbing; ns, "I ;eac7i;'’ or 3, is the object of somo action; 
ns, “ I am taught.” 

l. ArcrilSBlsor^scd to ommand, trlort, request, or asl a 
Bflmt;" "Sq^rtiaq;" "Lend mo the book. Uartyoa 

vritUn the letter?” 


6. Ad Adverb is a trord used vrith verbs, ndjcctives, and 
other adverbs to express some circumstanco of time, plaK, 
manner, degree, ajjirmation, &c. ; ns, “ lie wrote lately ; ” “ Ho 
lives here;” “He reads kcU;” “A truly diligent scholar; 
“He spea^ very fluently.” 


7. A Freposition is a word placed before nouns or pronouns 
to show the relation in which persons or things stand with 
regard to other persons or things in the sentence ; fts, “ lie 
went /rom London to Leeds.” 

8. A Conjimction is a word used to jotii words in construction, 
or to connect parts of sentences, so as to form a single whole ; 
as, “ One and one mftke two ; ” “ Ho and I must go.” 


0. An LifejJection expresses some sudden wish or emotion of 
the mind ; as, 0 ah ! alas ! , 


C9. a. Tto classification cl wonls into distinct parts ol Fjiccch has formed tho 
Bnhjectol moch tmproStable discoasioa. ^me writers contend for fjfo classes 
only, feme lor /our, others for fioht or (tru 'Kcrc the classes redneed to two or 
fotcr, the Eubordlnatcdirlsions would bcproportionably increased, and the epedflo 
differences would neither be to easily a«iiilred nor eo readily applied as by tho 
present arransement. The dlsadrantages attendant on rach a mode wonld bo 
tererely felt when the papll attempted the acquisition of a fordgn language. 
“Why then Introduce on innoratlon which Is calculated not to assist but to perplex 7 
The iniaition 0 / clcusijicalion Is to assist the memory in the acquisition and re- 
tention of facts ; obje^ are, therefore, ranged in the order determined by their 
specific prypei’Ues. Accordingly, the parts of spcc<h In the English language 
may be cotnreolently arranged in the foUowing Order : — 

1. Articletf to define the exUnt ol meaning Implied hy nouns. 

2. Kouns ; to denote the no/n^^ of pertons and thing?. 

3. AdjectitUi to denote Torious guaJitUi existing in persons or things. 

4. /Vonourtx; employed as ruiififufer for nouns. 

5. Yfrbt; to o^rm something respecting a pca^on or thing. 

6. Adreris; to denote some circumstance of /ime, placf, Ac. of a yerb or 

adjective. 

t, PrepofiiioTit ; to denote certain refafioiu between persons or things. 

8. CbTytmcfieni; to conned words In construction. 

9. InUrjidxonx; to express some sudden wish or emotion. 


6. In tte foUoytag passace tffl tie part* ol upecci ere eiempllfiea ; tie nmncral 
eaci word denotes the part of tpeedi In tie order In wilci It la explained - 
tin*. 1 stand* for tie article, 2, for the Entetanttve, 3, for the adiectlxe, tc. ’ 
292612 3 728 6 747 

The powerof speech la a facnltypecnllar to man ; and waabeatowed on him bv 

4 » 2 7 1 3 8 3 2 8 9 

hla ’toeflcent Creato, te the greatest and moat excellent nsca ; bnt nla* I 

^ 646471372 . 

bow often do we pervert it to tho worst of purposes. 
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c. The best and most rational moda of tnakidg the pnpll tmdcrstand the parts 
of speechj to reqaiia him to distinguish them by the definitions and fllnstra- 
tions subjoined to each, iinmerons additional eiampies may be supplied by the 
teacher. 

CO. a. Grammatical Parting, or resolving a sentence into the various elements 
of which it is composed, forms a very useful auxiliary in Grammatical Instruc- 
tion. For ilodtls and Exaxiits on this subject, the pupil must consult the 
volume of Ezercises. 


b, Elymalogicat Parting Table. 

1. An Article. .... "Why 7 Definite or Indefinite? "Why 7 

2. A Substantire. . . "Why 7 Proper, common, or abstract 7 — gender 7 — number 7 

— person 7 — case 7 'Wliy 7 Decline it. Quote the rule for 
the formation of the plnral. 

5.AnAdJeclite....Vihy? Of what kind 7 Why? Mention the degree of com- 
parison; compare it. 

4. A Pronoun Why 7 What kind 7 — gender 7— number 7 — person 7— ca=c? 

Why 7 Decline it. If a Pelatice , — which Is the antecedent? 

C. A Verb "Why? Transitive, Intransitive, or Pasdvc? — regular or 

irregular? Mood 7 — tense 7 — number 7 — jjcrton 7 "Wliy 7 
Conjugate the verb pr mention its prineijal parte. 

G. An Adverb Why? 

7. A Prepotilion. . . Why 7 

8. A Conjunction. . . Why 7 

9. An Interjection. . Why? 
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n. INFLECTION. 

XESSOW IZ. — ExcrclBO IZ . — Tage 10. 

Cl. Injlcction is llio cFmigo or nlteration vrliieh tvoi^s under- 
go, jiarticulailT iu tFc (<T!iiin(T(ion, to express tlicir Tnrious 
relntions. 


1. OF THE ARTICLE?. 

C2. o. An Article is a 'svord put before n noun, to sbow 
■erbether tlie object represented dt the noun is t.shcn in nn 
indefnilc of in a paritctilar sense ; (is, A man,” “ The man.” 

li. The Articles arc. in ttrirtoMS. Adjective? ; o. on, hetap nhlircvintlnn,? ol nr, 
ccf, one, need mxcTnpliaticallr 1 and /te, of lAaA They mar, however, admntnpo- 
cmslj TOtain the fcpamtc podtJon which pramroari-ins have lonp fl'.dpiol to 
them. For, by this means, their ecveral pecnllariUcs arts rcnflensl more Intel- 
liable to lcnT 7 ier»,and a comparfein Iwtireen them and those of other lanposi'es 
Is greatly faiiltntcd. 

03. a. The articles are a or an, and ihe. 

b. A or an is coiled the indcjlnite article, because it does not 
point out any particular person or thing ; ns, " n booli,” that is, 
anij hooL 

04 ff, .el is used before nouns only in the singular number, 
beginning rvith a consonant, or the aspirate h ; ns, “ a tree ; ” 
“ n hero ; " before u rrhen sounded hn/;, and before rvords 
beginning in soiatd vritli to and y ; as, " a tmit,” “ such a one,” 
" a ewe,” ” a A^itropean.” 

i. A Js, hotrerer, nwd before pfirnTf noons when they arc jireceded by the 
trotds /eif and jrrta/ fnatrjt, as, **A few* mni,*' ^mat inanj applca;" elfo 
before coUectiTe ■words, as, **A do 2 oa,** •* A boDdrrd men.” 

c. Tn poetry c is aometimQ placed between the adjectiro many and a finpiilar 

EOim ; as, “ PnU many a This oc«i«tn3Ct5on, thongh aJlowable la poetrr, 

and common In colloquial langna^, is a Tiolatlon of grammatical propriety. 

Go. a. An is used instead of a before all vowels (e.xcept 
those just mentioned), and also before silent A ; as, “ an eagle,” 
“an hour.” In order to prevent a disa^eable hiatus, it is 
also used before words beginning with A sounded, when the 
accent is on the second syllable ; ns,- “ an Listm-'ical account” 

6. The words beglcmlng with h ellcnl, nccording to Vraltor, are Ao'r, Tioi 
icn«r. tenonr, IioipiOiI, hoxtler, hmr, bimottr, humW, and their dertvotlTcs. 
Boa In the Bible and the Prayer Boot, ob is Terr fivonenOy nred before wards 
Which are now n^plniled, (See 22.) 
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e. A and an arc (as stated in C2. 5) merely abbreviations of tbe old words ac 
and ane, sienifylng one used nnemptetically. The peotdlar difference in the 
application of the article o or an, and the numeral one, may bo thus shown : — 
l^en I speak of one object in contradistinction to (iro or more, I rnnke peo of 
the term one ; as, “ Can one man carry this weight ? No ; but tiro can.” But 
when I allndo not so much to the number as to the tpedet, 1 say, “ Can a man 
carry this weight? No; bnt a horse may.” 

(36. a. The is called tlie Aejimte article^ because it indicates 
that Bome^arttci/Car person or thing is meant; ae, “t^ebooli,” 
meaning a particular book. The is used before nouns both in 
tbe M^ar and tbe plural number. 

&. The before a voiod is sounded as the ; before a comonant 
as tK ; as, “ the eye ; ” “ th’ man.” 

c. A noun -without an article before it, denotes cither all of 
that kind ; as, “ Man is mortal,” that is, all mankind ; or an 
indefinite number ; as, “ There are men destitute of shame ; ” 
that is, “ there are some men.” 


2. OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

ZiSSSOK 13. — Sxerclse 13. a. <5t Ij. — Paffc 11. 

07. a. A Substantive or Abjm is tbe name of any person, 
place, or thing Tvhich either exists, or is supposed to exist ; ns, 
John, Tondon, horse, booh, hope. 

I, Every thing that ivo can see, feel, hear, or conceive to exist, vrhether 
material or immaterial. Is a norm; John, horn, tchool, hook, arc mate- 

rial snbstanccs, bccatuc can sec and touch them. Honour, hope, goodnest, are 
nlsononns ; for though ^vo can neither sec, nor hear, nor touch them, ye^vro 
can conceive such qualUi^ji or pHnciples to exist ; n?, ** The honour In vrl^h hh 
was held:” Hope cheered him -when unfortunate ‘-HiapoorfnfM vras con- 
cpicuouB.’^ 

c, A SnbstanlJvo may,‘in general, bo distinguished by Its taldng an'oriicfe 
h^ore it, or by Its making Bense of itself; as, an animal, a man ; honour, hope, 
goodness. The term Suhflantire Is derived from to stand, to dlstingubh 

it from an adjective, \N*hlch cannot, like the noun, stand alone. Jioun comes 
from fionien, a name. 

08. Substantives are of three idnds. Proper, Coinmon, and 
Abstract. 

a. P-oper Vowns are the names given only to individuals ; as, 
the particular names of persons, places, seas, rivers, moun- 
tains, &C., as, George, Britain, Loyidon, the Bailie, tbe Thames. 

b. 'When Proper Norms denote more individuals than one, 
they become a kind of common noun ; as, “ tbe Johnsons ; ” 
“tho Iloicards;” and also, -when they denote a species or 
character comntun to several; ns, a Milton; a Ghaksjyeare ; 
a Chatham. 
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.^(30. a. A. Common Noxm is the name which is given toeVery 
thing of the same kind or class ; as, man, lion, cily, tree. 

J. The rrinayre cf cj'trsrfKraticn fjji’ainri.— Obsa-rin? many Indl-rtacalj to 
tyrte in ccrtolo rropertlc*', vre refer thrai oil to ono rM.v, to T^Wcb tre fire a 
sarte, OOTpwlitndlng , bi it* fipilScatiQn, all the nrovertlcs bj-xhich the das Is 
dlrtlcFiidicd ; thas, ctctt thing ’xWch can. of Itself, more from place to place 
is caned an anima!; and this term oniiaaf is applicable to CTC 17 tcdlTidcal in 
that d-ara. Again, ertry animal vrhlch ha* font legs is callol a gtiodrepof, and 
the term goo Jmpof is common to all the fndtvidnals posscfrfng these propcrtlcj. 
SO also, £.-w ta a came common to thoesands of human beings, bnt tbe mime 
TTTJltan or Jhorvat may bo appropriated only to fern indieidnals of tbe clnsa. 
The name Joy li therefore n common noun.wMc IP/Jh'emnnd TPgisiar are proper 
nouns. 

e. Cemr.m nonns, nlaj called .tpprJi'alicM or Grreral Termt, may be divided 
into tie follovvlng vastier 

J. CTau neunr, which Indicate any tingle Indlvidnnl of which the class comsisle ; 
as, fop, herte, Aoaic, poet, enter. TTiese terms can be applied to any ono of tlo 
respective djastes to which the individual bdongn 

2. CoUetiire nouns denote a nnrnbcr of Individuals nni/td together as a whole ; 
as, purffamenJ, amy.jtoctf nation, multitude, fee. 

S. Uamta of maierialt which denotes snbitancea ; as, yoU, fdJsr, rjyar, silt. 

<• hlnmesof^umler*, WffjM«,tamrires, 5 Banfi( 7 ,dul<ir.o*,or<irnc; as,arifJh<Ki, 
a p>md, a jrarf, a miJe, a yeir. 


^ 70. a. Ahdract Kouns are the names of Qualities considered 
apart from the objects in which they are found ; as, msdom, 
bemrip, hardness, romdness. ^ 

b. 'Thaugh the ipialities teUdetn, leauiy, ire., cannot exist Indcpaulcntly of, or 
npirt from, the parsons or things to which they belong ; ns, a reise man ; leeuii/ul 
note; Aanftmn; around marble; yet wo can form a distinct notion of them 
without thinking of the parHcnlur person or thing in which they exist, and can 
assign namra to them. These gnalitles themselves, also, may be characterized 
by other qualities: thns, we can say pro/oimd wisdom, yrrof benctv, extreme 
hardness, pei/ecf roundness. 

c. nouns comprise reveml Idnds, which may be arranged thus 

1. Hamas of qualUits idating dther ho material oVccts or to the mind, and 
Indndlngthe rirtua.riea.pasrtons, and haUtsol man ; thns,poo£fnerc, jnefednexj 
tndmhr, froSl, cculenea, dulness, xojiii.y, /.aidi-y, mtUeness, b’aetness, imaqi- 

ria^OTJ, * ^ 


..ih esuafly tamed rerial or pariieipial 

with tie mi&iarc mood ; as, reading, worinij, troIKny, stuiyinj, to study. 

„ ^ ^ body, or of things In general ; 

as, ticinesSf perfrty, hKil, cold, fc> b » 


7L Nouns admit of variations to express (roidcr number, and 

COW. 


Gender, 


72, a. I^g heings are divided into two classes or sexes 
mafe and Wfe. Thmra without life are of neither sex, and 
are thus called neuter.— hi. Grammar, Gentler is the distinction 
made in nonns, to show whether the peftons or things of which 
we e^eak^e: male, female, or neither. The grammatical Gen- 
ders are the 3Iasculme, the Feminine, and the Fetrter. 
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h. The Masculme genier denotes male tmimtila', ns, man, horse. 

c The Feminine gender denotes female animals ; as, icoman, 
hen. 


d. The Felder or neither gender, denotes ohjects withont life . 
as, house, garden, fnigaliig, hope. 

73. a. Names rrhich are applicable either to males or 
females, are said to be of the common gender ; as, a parent, a 
ffiend, a sheep. 

In theia Instances, hoTrcTcr, the ecr i* either not Imotvn or not resanJed. 
■When the Ecx la knotrn, -we ehotild consider cormf, friend, fcc., mnscnline when 
applied to a man, and feminine when applied to a woman. 

6. In the dlstribntion of gender, the English longnage follows the order of 
natnre. In French, on the contrarj-, all nonns are either mascnline or femi- 
nine ; and In Greek and Latin, the gender of inanimale objects Is determined by 
the termination. 

c. "When speaking of animals, the rex of which is not regarded by ns, we fre- 
qnently assign to them gender snltcd to their particnlar characteristic proper- 
ties. The strong and bold ones being considered ot the masculine, and the weak 
and timid of the feminine gender; thus, we tay of the horse, that he Is a nsefnl 
animal ; ot the hare, that she is timorons. 

d. Inseds, small qnadmpcds, lirds, and fishes, are frequently spoken of ns 
sieuter. 

74. < 1 . Inanimcde ohjects, trhen ^oken of, or spoken to, ns if 
they tvere persons, are considered either as masculine or femi- 
nine ; thns,. tre say of Time, “ he flies on rapid irings ; ” and of 
the Earth, “ she is fruitful.” 

V. This mode ot giving life and eex to inanimate things, forms nstriklngheanty 
in onr language, and renders it, in this respect, superior to the languages of 
Greece and Home, neither ot which admitted this animated phraseology. Bat 
no fired mle can bo given to determine. In oil ca"C3, which objects may be con- 
ridered mascnline, and which feminine. In general, howerrcr.nonnsthatconrcy 
nn idea of strength, firmness, or energy, arc masculine ; a?, the Sun, Time, Death , 
Sleep. Lore, Autumn, IVinler, &c. Those which convey an idea of weakness or 
timidity, or which ore more ot a passive than of ah active natnre, are /emminf; 
rnch as, the Moon, Earth, Church, Deligion, Kature, .Summer, .Sprin;/, the nnmrs 
o! Ships, Virtues, Vices, (7ifif»,nnd Counfntr.andalFOof abstract nouns, asiifo-fg 
Honour, kc. 

75. The Feminine gender of nouns is distinguished from the 
masculine in three irays — 


a. rmsT, nr diffeeckt wouds; as, 

MaseuliTic. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 


Bachelor 

maid or spinsfer^ Cock 

hen 

Beau (pr. Bo) 

bell« 

Colt 

fiUy 

Boar 

BOW 

Bog 

hitch 

Boy 

girl 

Drake 

duck 

Brother 

sister 

Earl 

countess 

Buck 

doe 

Father 

mother 

Boll 

cow 

Friar or monk 

non 

Bullock, 01 , or"' 
steer j 

j- heifer 

Gander 

goaso 
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Mafcitiine. 

Feminine. 

Afasaih'nc. 

Centieman j 

" lady (rarely , . Papa 

gcntlewoTnan) Ham 

TTart 

roe 

Hako 

norse 

maro 

Sit 

Husband 

'^ivife 

Siro (when ap- 

King 

Landlord 

queen 

landlady 

pUed to the 
fcng) 

Lord 

Indy 

Sire (a horse) 

Male 

female 

Sloven 

Man 

'n'oman 

Son 

Master 

mistress * 

Stag 

blaster 

miss 

Strain 

Milter (a maio ' 


Undo 

fish) 

s spftTmcr 

"Wizard 

Kephew 

nicco 



Feminine, 

mammS* 

c^o 

jilt 

TDudatu 

mudam 

dam 

Glut 

daaghtor 

hind 

nymph 

annt 

Tvitch 


b. SECOND, BT A DUTEttESCE OF TEMUKATJOK ; AS, 


ifosniiine. 

Feminine. 

Maseuline, 

Ahljot 

abh«s.* 

Giant 

Actor 

actress 

Governor 

Administrator 

odrainistratrir' Heir 

Adfilterer 

adulteress 

Heritor 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Hero 

Arbiter 

arhitross 

Hunter 

Anthor 

authoress* 

Host 

Baron 

baroness 

Instrnctor 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Jew 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Lad 

Caterer 

ca teres s 

Landgrave 

Chanter 

chantress 

Lion 

Conductor 

conductress 

Marquis 

Count 

countess 

Mayor 

Czar 

f czarina 

Monitor 

\ (pr. ra-re-na) Kegro 

Danphin 

daupbiness 

Patron 

Beacon 

deaconess 

Peacock 

Birector 

directrii 

Peer 

Bon 

donna 

Poet 

Buie 

duchess 

Prior 

Elector 

electress 

Prince 

Emperor 

Endianter 

empress 

encnantrii 

Prophet 

Protector 

Executor 

executrix 

Priest 

Fornicator 

fornicatiii 

Shepherd 

Sheldrake 

Founder 

foundress 


Feminine. 

giantess 

governess* 

heiress 

heritrix 

her-o-ino 

hnntress 

hostess 

instmetress 

jevress 

loss 

landgravine 

lioness 

marchioness 

mayoress 

monitress 

negress 

patroness 

peahen 

peeress 

poetess' 

prioress 

princess 

prophetess 

protectress 

priestess 

shepherdess 

Bheldnck 


• Thomsit - over a Bj-tlahle thoma that It Is lone, as /v In /vrartt: tho mart 
V denotes that the sjllahlc is M/iori, as, « In eitcntor- ^ ^ 


9 
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Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Songster7(a bird) 

songstress 

Traitor 

traitress 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Sultan 

r sul'tSness or 
\ sultana 

Tjuant 

Viscount 

tyranness 

viscountess 

Testator 

testa tris 

Votary 

votaress* 

Tiger 

tigress 

"Widower 

widow 


C. TRIIW, BT PBZnxzsa AXOTHEE TTOED ; AS, 

Masculine. ^ Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
Cbc7;-spairow Acn-sparrow JVan-serrant maid^senemt 

He-goat she-goat MizZe-child /maZc-ehild 

d. Bovcral ■woria have ttio Eame termination for both masculine and feminine ; 
as, guide, guardian. Some have a feminine bnt no mascnllne ; ns, laundreni, 
temptirees, Amazon, brunette, doizager. Jointress, manlua-maier, milliner, sliretp, 
siren, vixen, aad virUgo. 

t. In a few words, snoh mpoet, author, to., when the oCBce or profession, nnd 
not the sex of the individnal is Intended, tho masculine term Is nsed ; bnt when 
we wish to dlsHneuish tho sex, the feminine noun mnst bo employed to express 
the /male. Thns, tho phrase “ the poet* nnd authors of the ago,” includes both 
males and females; but “ she Is the best poetess in the country " signifies, that 
eho Is the best only of her own sex . — Qozemess means, generally, n lady who 
Instmota. 

f. Ster origlDally denoted the occnpatlon of a woman ; ns, seam-sfer, epln-sfer, 
brow-<f<r. Tho term songster Is now confined to ti'rrfj. Tho word singer is 
nppllcablo both to men and women ; cither the proper name, or the woiyi male 
or female, being employed to dtstingnlsh tho sex. The termination ess is derived 
from thoiforraan-FrEnch ; nnd is, direct from tho Latin. — Infant, a prince of tho 
royal family either of Spain or Portugal, makes. In the feminine, Infanta. 


Numher. 

ZiESS017S 14 to 17.— Escrclses 14 to XTr—Faje 11. 

Ii. 14. — 7G. Number is the inflection of a noun, to indicate 
one object or more than one. 

77. There are two numbers, the_^ Singvlar and tbe Plural. 

The Singular denotes one object; as, an apple. The Plural 
denotes more objects than one; as, apples. 

Tho slngnlar Is always expressed by the nonn in Its simple form ; as, apple, box. 

78. Jtule 1. — ^Tbe plural of nonns is generally formed by add- 
ing s to tbe eingnlar ; as,’ book, books ; spoonful, spoonfuls. 

'IThcn the plural s coalesces' with tho terminating letter of the rinralar, the 
noun retains the Bamc number of Bjllnblcs In tho pinml nr In the dngular ; 
handy hands. But ■when the Finguhw cuds "with a rtleut e, after the Eoft Cr^y cA, 
or after ts, x, or z, the addition of ^ odds a syllabic in the plural ; oj^y/acty/a-cfs; 
tiss, txss-zs ; toXy lox-ts. 

79. Pule 2. — a. Nouns in ch soft, s, sh, .r, z, t, or in o, after 
a consonant, form tbe plural by adding es ; as, church, churches ; 
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miss, miss«- last, lasli«; fox, fox«; topa;:, topasw; ratM, 
rabbici; hero, heroes: rro, vrocs. 

The plcral of frorii ending fii c'i fOft, In », ic. hi hero formed tf addins 
fi,becansoEinEie-» cannot be prononneed after those let’- 

6. Nouns ending in cA bnid, in o aftci n rotcc! ("witb tbess 
tvords, eaidO) cento, grotto, halo, jnr.ut, viotfo, jwrtico, proviso, 
guario, octavo, duodecimo, memcn'.t,, solo, igro, vtoloncello, and 
nr/uoso), -take s only in tbo plural; ns, monarch, monarch*; 
folio, folios; bamboo, bamboo*; canto, canto*. 

e. The practice of fpeTUnp cenfo, r«n£o, kc, 'with onJy i is a riolation of Bnlo 
2. a ; « Troold he to confor^ty rrith it. 

80. Jitde 3. — a. Nonns in/ orfe change, for the snlce of an 
easier ntteTance,/or/fl into ves in the plural ; as, loa/, loam; 
b/e, lice*. 

6. Bat noons raff (and these avotds, belief, hrif, chiff, dwarf, 
fif,fffe, griff, gidf, handj;erchicf, hoof, hcrchiff, mischief , proof , 
reff, roof, reproof, safe, scoff, strife, surf, tuff, and wharff follow 
the general rule, by adding* only ; ns, muff, muff*; gnef, grief*. 
Staff a stick, has rfnre* in/be pluml; slate, a verse, is re^ar, 
as, staves. The compounds of staff are regular; as, distaffs. 


X. 15. — 81. Jttde 4. — ^Nouns ending in y, after a consonant, 
change y into I'e* to form the plural; as, lady, ladi**. But;/ 
after a wurrf is not changed ; ns, day, day* ; attorney, attorney*. 
But wj makes ies ; ^ coUogify, colloqjfi**. 

VToids endius In p after a conSOTant -irere' formerly tpelt trfth i> In Iho 
Efngalar, as, jfff, pforfe; and thas, thoagh ■n’e hare rabrtIMed y for fe In tbo 
nnpator, -we leMfrfe In the plaral, The plnral of olioli is alMia. 


82. Jhieo. — a. Some noons, in forming the plural, take tbo 
old Saxon termination e?i ; as, 


Man 

' Woman 
Alderman 
Statesman 


men Footman 

women Child 

aldermen Ox 

statesmen • 


footmejt 

children 

oxen 


EngUsb Proper Karnes In man is formed try adding r onlr ; 
as, The Zonjmanr; the Drumam. We nl«o say, Tarhomonr, llnssalmonr, Ger- 
tjmr, tallmmn;. Bat the compomds of the common noan man ha-re mm In 
the plaral ; as, Datch.mf7i, French-mm. 


83. Stile G. — a. The following fom IhtfcBlurals irregularly ; — 


Singular. Plural. 

Cow cows, rarely Mne 
Foot feet 
Goose geese 
louse Uee 
Mr. Tdessrs. 


Singular. 

b&8. 

Mouse 

Sow 

Tooth 


Plural. 

Mesdames 

mice 

BOWS, sometimes stains 


teeth 


0 2 
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b. The follo'sring have two 
meaning ; — 


Singular, 

Brother 

Die 

Bish 

Genius 


Plural. 

/brother? {sons of the 
same parents') 

■ brethren {pc-sons of 
the same socitlv or 
. profession) 

I dies {for coining) 

■j dice '{small cubes for 
t gaming) 

/fish {the species) 

■j fishes {the number; 
t as, 3, 4) 

goninses {persons of 
greatmcntalpowcrs) 
genii {imaginary 
. spirits) 


plnraib, each -with a difierent 


Singular. 

Index 

Letter 


Pea 


Penny 


Plural. 

'indices {algebraical 
quantities) 

indexes {tables of con- 
. tents) 

/letters {the number) 

1 letters {literature) 

/ pease {the species) 

I peas {the seeds as dis- ' 
^ tinct olgects) 

J pence (value or amount) 
t pennies (distinct pieces) 


/ e. Other nonns, when used In the Plnml, have n sense different from the 
4 lingnlar; ns, • 


Com, grain 

Iron, a hard metat ; . 

, Manner, mode of action ; . . . . 

habit ; 

Salt, a substance nsed for seasoning ; 


Corns, excrescences on tho.fect. 
Irons, ntensils mndo of Iron. 
Manners, behavioor. 

Pradices, actions. 

Salts, used for medidno. 


d. Compounds, In which tho principal word Is placed Jirst, vary tho prlnelpnl 
or Jirst word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form tho possessive case ; ns, 
Elng. falher-ln-laui, Plur./ddierj-lu-law ; PosscesItc, father-in-lnirV. So, courts- 
martial, atiomeps-gaieTal, aidcs-dc-camp, couimj-germnn ; Possessive, conrt- 
martlal’s, attomcy-geueral’B, aldc-dc-camp’s, consin-german’s. Tho Posscsdvo 
Plural of such nouns Is not nsed. y 

■■c. Compounds ending input, and those also which have tho principal word put 
last, form the plural by adding » or es to tho last word ; as, Bpoou/uIi,man-frap/, 
moath-/«lVi camera-oiseuras, Avo-Marlas, feVovr-serrants, mald-jcrran/x. Put 
we say mcn-scrcants, vomcn-sercants, as each word is considered important. 

Is, 16. — 84. Jiulc 7. — Nouns adopted, without alteration, 
firom foreign languages, generally retain their original plurals. • 


1. From the Grceh hud Latin. 


a. Those ending in ton or on, change urn or on into a in tho 
plural; thus. 


SinsruJar. 

AnimSIcdli/m 

ApheUon 

AnAnam 

AntomSten 

Critirion 

Ditum* 

Becaedtwj 

Deddcrfitt/m 

EtRtlvlum 

Emporium 

Encomium 


riiirah 

finimilctUfl 

nphulia 

arcJlua 

ODtomita 

critirla 

ditn* 

decaedra 


Sin^Jar, 

Erritum 

Forum 

Frustum 

Fnicrum 

Gjmnisium 

Lyceum 

Mausoleum 

MOdium 

ifemorandum 

Momentum 

ParZiClion 


dc^iderJW 

cfBQviii 

empOria 

encomia, /re- 
^cntlp cncomiu/fu) 


Plural, 
errita 
foro 
frusta 
folcra 
jjymnflsia 
lycOa and lycCums 
iiian*olC-a 
media 

j jncmoKUida 
1 memonmdumj 
Tnnmcntyi 
parhelia 


• In EnpUsh, Ddiumy dJ^a, have the first eyllable lonj^ though In Latin it ip 
CiTivti os, Ddi-um, ' 
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^rnj7ttrar. 

rhcnurntncn 

Periljclbn 

Postnlitum 

Stratom 


HuraL 

plitmOmcna 

pcrihaia 

poJtTilita 

et'nta 


Sinnular, 

SchoUum 

Spocfllum 

Succcdincam 

BtodSum 


riuraU 

fcholla 

fpociila 

ffticccdilnGa 

ftadla 


There aro rnany other words In urn occturing In the arta and sciences which 
follow this rule. 


h. Those ending in ts generally change is into cs ; thus, 


Singular, 

ianAnucnrii 

Piural, 

Singular, 

mural. 

funoncense) 

MctainorphSEii • 

m?tAmorpho«i ♦ 

AnUth^ 

onthith^-f 

Parenthesfi 

parenthesej 

Analyrie 

nnsljwj 

PhJlsfi 

phdsei 

Axil 

Mje* 

Thtaij 

thfe« 

Bisii 

'b?lW4 

Odsu 

&ise4 

CT\si* 

DiiloesCr 

crlMi 

Aii£re&fJ 

Eomo damso it Into oa, 

EUipsi*' 

cUlpsei 

Chirsnlfi 

chrysalwei 

Emphesii 

cmphasfi . 

Xphemcxii 

cphcmcrfrf« 

HypothSeie 

hy^thes^i 

Prohoscii f- 

pT0b03Cf£fe< 

Igziii fatouj 

ignei ClltU 

Tripoi 

tripyffes 


c. Those ending in o, vs, cn, ex, ix, or x, after a consonant, 
change a into ae in the plural, us into t, en into ina, ex oi ix 
into ices, and x, after a consonant, into ces ; thns, 


StnyuloT. 

A-ppendir 

C^cGlui 

CtOx 

Colossu 

Focui 

Fordmm 

Tnngui 

rormDln 

Indcr (&eo83.&.) 
Index 

TjWmTTirt 

liATTO 

Legtimen 

HAgtu 

IfacCda 

Alinutia 


PluraL 


rturaU 


ftp!c« or apexes 

KCbula 

uEbnloe 

appendices 

KGdeM 

nQcIei 

calcQlI 

lUuUtu 

mdlt 

caleci 

lUdix 

tartlwr 

colossi 


f stamina (toUds ef Oit 

foci 

for&mfna 

St!iis/7) 

1 Auman Mj) 

] stamon (tfAat turd 

fungi 


t cffioxrtrs) 

formulflc 

Etimnlui 

Etimnll 

’ Indlcei (afpe6rafcaif 

Vertex 

■TOitrai 

[ guautUia} 

Phospborui 

pkosplijrl 

1 Indcrcj (faW« a/ 

POiypia 


1 conUnts orpolnlert) 

Vortex 

Tortlcu 

I'amlnae 

Quinennr 

quin cancel 

larroe 

•BimunctUui 

ranunchli 

IcgOmlna 

Earcophiigw 

Earcophilgf 

m4gi 

Turn til U4 

tnmtUi 

TuacCilflC ,, 

minutiae 

Textebro 

vertebrae 


d, Qmus makes, in the plural, ywera; mfofma, mlaxrr^ti; dojmu, doy/ndto, ^ 
aM dojmoi. A-ppurdius^ eongtritx, ceiuia, Aidiw, »frie/, tpicitSt and wyriWer. 
arc the same in both mnnhers. 



2. 

From the Hehreiv. 


Singular, 

ChEmb 

Plural, 
f chEmhim 
Ichfirabi 

Singular, 

B^ph 

Hural, 

tcraphim 


3. 

From the French. 


iSjATnlar. 

licau 

Chamola 

Chateau 

Plambeau 

PturaU 

beaux 

chamois 

chateaux 

flambeaux 

Singular, 

kladaine 

llonslear 

Plateau 

Plural. 

nifidamat 

lUMiietm 

plateaux 


li pcnultImatE ol SIctamoipMsls la thori, Imt long In Greek 
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4, From tho Italian. 


Singular. 
Bandit 
■ Bonditto 
ClceronS 


Plural. 

bandits 

banditti 

cicerSni 


Singular. 

Dllettanto 

VlrtnOso 


Plural. 

dilettanti 

virtuosi 


3Ci. 17. — 85. Rule 8. — a. Some nouns have the same termina- 
tion for hoth numbers j as, deer, sheep, swine, iroid, salmon, &c. 
The singular of such words is gener^y denoted hy the article 
a or an ; as, “ a sheep,” “ a trout.” 

J. The words hone, foot, infantry, cavalry, denoting bodies of Eoldlers, have a 
Eingular form, ■ndth generaUy a plural signification. Also the words cannon, 
shot, and sail, have, In genc^, a plural sense. The singular of these latter 
words is denoted by the article a, ns a cannon. (Bee 335.) • 

86, a. Some nouns have no plural •, such as 'Proper names, 
the names of metals, fossils, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, abstract 
qualities, and of things that are weighed or measured; as, gold, 
marl, industry, idleness, insolence reading, geometry, wisdom, 
four, wine. 

6. The only excepHona to this rule are, when more Indivldnals than one, of tho 
same name, are Intended, ns, the Hoicards, the Johnsons ; and also when the de- 
ferent sorts are meant, as, the readings, the vines, the vheats, the teas, tho cottons. 
An accurate, though a stUf mode of expression, wonld bo to say the different 
sorts of vheat, of tea, io. Wo may say “ The spedfio .gravities of two dlSiercnt 
bodies,” because the sorts or tinds are intendrf. Bat to say " negligences or 
ignorances" Is ineorrect. We shonld say arts of negligence or of Ignornncc.” 

e. Proper nouns, when plnrallred, follow tho same rules ns common nouns ; 
as, Venn j, the Vennser; Ajar, the Ajaiei; Cato, the Cato«; Henry, the Hen- 
ries ; except when amblgul^' or an impropriety wonld occur ; as, “ the TToJ/i.” 

d. With respect to two or more nouns in concordance, forming.n name and a 
title, the name Is plnroUzed ; as, “ The Sir John Sinclair^ are not of every day’s 
occnrrencc.” So when there are two or more of the same name, in conversa- 
tion, we plurallro the name; os, tho Hiss Thompsons; but In addressing tellers 
to them, we plnrallzo the title ; as, ” To the i/iHM Thompson." (See Syntai,317.) 

e. The plural of vords, letters, and numerals is generally formed by the apos- 
trophe {’) and s ; as, “ Dot your t”* ; cress your fs; mind your A’r; seven 5'», 
eight T’l.” “ They have avoided tho vhereunto's, vherelnfs, thereof s, vho’s, &c.” 
We write, however, the Ay« and h'oes. 

87. a. Other words are used only in the plural; as the 


following : — 
Alms 

Cresses 

Letters (literature) Pleiads 

Annals 

Customs 

LnngE(ln coin,lang.)Blche3 

Antiptxles 

Drawers 

llinQthn 

Snuffers 

AreWrea 

Dregs 

Manners 

Scissors 

Ashes 

Timbers 

bTntina 

Shears 

As^ts 

Entrails 

Mallows 

Ebamblcs 

Bellows 

Fetters 

Measles 

Sessiems (asdres) 

Betters 

Tilings 

Morals 

Sweepstakes 

Billiard 

Fives 

Nippers 

Suds 

Bowels 

Folk (not folks) 

Koncs 

Tidings 

Breeches 

Goods 

Nuptials 

Tongs 

Composjes 

Hatches 

Oats 

Thanks 

Clothes 

Hose 

Odds 

Ve<yier3 

Cattle 

H-.Ttcrics 

Orgies 

Titals 

Calends 

Ides 

Pains (care) 

Victuals 

CreilonJa 

Lees 

Pincers 

Wages 
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i. ftriof may be preceded br tbc rronl gnat, bat noTcr by mvcJi. 

"IfucA hafo been takei ” rhould thcreforo bo, " Crrirf pains hSTO b^ 
tatei.” Jfeani »nd amtr.dj, Eignlijinc ane o5/fc/,bave n ringnUr TCrb; dg- 
tilfrinc nore Cum on^, a plural TtTb. (ScoSSS.) GaK(Mr< Is always ringfu^^* 
“Tlie caHowB ii crcctM.” h'tvs Is gcneiany Elnffolar, rarely plana ; os, 
las arrived.** Lanjs In Ecientlflc lanff. has a eUiguIar ; thus, F.i^htymz^ 
\un^F P^U denotes a number of persons ; p<cpItSf dilTcrent tribes and nations. 
Surirywu is ting. ; suraTnoatti, plar. 

88. With regard to the "words conics, dhics, mathemaiics, 
optics, physics, pneumatics, politics, and other dmilai names or 
sciences, good -writers are much divided. Analogy "would 
recommend a phtral construction, hut several modem -writers 
use a sinpular verb ; as, “ Mathematics is the science ; or, by 
giving the clause a different construction ; as, “ The eciaice of 
ilathematics is intended.” — Politics has generally a plural verh. 
"With all these -words, in "whatever number the verb is con- 
sidered, the^roaoioi* must correspond. (See 320. c.) 


ZiSSSOT? 18. — Person. — Exercises 18. a. &. b. — Page 13. 

89. a. Nouns may he said to have three persons, the Jirst, 
the second, and the third. 

h. The Jirst person is the speaker ; ns, I, John Thompson, 
do promise.” The second person is the person spoken to ; as, 
“ Boys, attend to your lessons.” The third person is the person 
f ■ spoken o/; as, ‘-'That 5 'ir/ is diligent.” 


Case. 

90. <7. Case is either the ferw or state of n noun or pfonoui^ 
to express the relation "which it'Biars to other "words. 

b. Caset from CasuSf a falling. Is EO'caHed, bocaufc cases were cuppofed the 
Greets and Bomans to fall or decline from the nominative or first form, called 
the upriyM (rectus), AB other forms ^ the noun thfln the nomtoative wero 
called casts or casus cbVi^i, oblique cased. 

91. Nouns have three cases, the Hominalive, the Possessive, 
and the Oljedive, 

92. a. The Bominative expresses the name of the person or 
thing -which ads, or "which is the subject of discourse. 

h. In Bddrtjiing -pertous or thlnra, the nonn Is taifl to be in the XominaHre of 
Addr^; ns, • JoTm, be attentlTe. — The Case Slalu/e alsxj Is in EncUshthe 
Aommirifrtf; as, “/oAu Aoriny everything went wrong.” 

03, a. The I^ossesstve is the form, in ^Mch a nonn is used to 
that Eomethinff helon^ to the person or t hing denoted 
hv the noun. It is formed m the siri^u/ar by adding a comma 
( ) c^ed an apostrophe, vdth the letter s to the nominatiTe ; 
as, riotm Father, Possess. Father’ 
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Wien tie iPlural ends in s, tie Possessive is formed by 
adding only an apostrophe ( ’ ) as, Fathers’. — Wien the Plural 
does not end in s, then both the apostrophe and s must ho 
added ; as, Plur. men ; Poss. Plur. men's. 


b. In JPoetii/j when the Singular ends in es, the Possessive is 
formed by adding only an apostrophe; ns, “Achilles' wrath.” 
— In Prose also, when the Singular ends in ss or ence, the Pos- 
sessive is generally formed by adding only an apostrophe. — In 
other endings both the apostrophe and s are added ; as, “ Felbc’s 
ropm.” — ^Proper Names in ss take the apostrophe and s; ns, 
“Bass's ale.” 

e. The pos£e5siTe rign 't I3 applied to ptrtons or animaU; as, "A man's hat 
“ A dog’s sagacity." The case ending (’1) Is also attached to objects Inanimate 
■when personified ; as, “ Reason’s voice ; ” and also In a few phrajea denoting a 
period of time; ns, “A few hours’ lelsnre.” The particle q/^orKorman Genitive, 
Is applied in general to inanimate objects ; ns, '■ The roof of the house ; ” “ Tho 
bindhig of the book.” 

d. Tho sign 's (s ivith on apostrophe before it) Is called the Saxon genitive or 
posse^vo, and is n contraction of Mor is; thus, “ Sian's \viEdon3,’’ “ Kings crown,” 
were formerly written “ Man« wisdom,” “ Klngir crown,” or “ Klnget crown.” 
The mark ’ is called by the Greek name apostrophe, signifying a turning off, 
because it ehows the turning off or omission of tho vowel e or f.— As the sign 'i 
was never a contraction of the pronoim his, such vulgarisms ns “ John his book,” 
have long ceased to be employed by good writers. Tho vulgarism originated 
from a ty^graphlcal error which first appeared and Is still retained In the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the collect “ for all conditions of men.” 


94, a. The Object! ce case expresses the name of the person 
or thing which is the object of an action implied in a transitivo 
xerh, or which follows a preposition; as, “I love Henry." 
“ They live in London." 

h. The doer of nn action Is called the agent; tho person or thing aUcctcd by 
the action Is called tho 06/ect. 


e. In substantives, the nominative and ohjectlvo cases are the same in form, 
being dlstinguishablo from each other only by their situation ; thus, 


Horn. Ohjec. 

Achilles slew Hector. 
Hector slew Achilles. 


■ Hero tho meaning Is reve rs ed by the Interchange of 
nouns, the nominative or agent being known by Its 
being placcil before tho verb, and the object of tbo 
, action by its fottouing It. 


9 S. a. Declining a norm Is naming its cases and numbers, 
declined : — 


Sing. Ri’ur. 

Horn. Father Fathers 

Poss. Father's Fatherr’ 

Obj. Father Fathers 


Sing. 
R'om. 3 tan 
Poss. Jinn's 
Oy. Han 


Koons are thus 


Plur. 

Hen 

Hen's 

Hen 


b. “ John has cut Thomas's finger,” Here John Is the actor or doer of some- 
thing, and Is therefore In tho nominalire case ; has cut, la a verb, and affirms 
what action has been done by John, finger is the eibjea In which the action ter- 
minates, and Is therefore In the ctjecSire case ; and Thomas's la in tho possessire 
case, because It denotes the oirafr of the finger. 


e. To find the nominaiire case, ask the question TI 7 iof or IThalt with the 
verb, and the word that answers to the question will be tho nominative care 
to the verb ; os In the preceding c.rampic, “ Il'Ao has cut Thomas's finger 1 ” 
Answer, “ John therefore John Is in the nominative case. 



CASE. 
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95.3 

d. The ofj^tre case of a verb may be knotm by a«k{np tlio que?t{on, THiom T 
or the verb; n?, “W'lftaf dW John ent?'* Ans. “Tho Jingtr oC 

'niotnoy,*’ The vi^rd Jin^er Is therefore In the ofytfbre case, and Bovomed by 
the active verb Aar ctA 


e. 


Talle qf Xount, 


1. Prcr-cr 


2. Common 


n. Strictly Proper ........as, Johnson, London, 

(?. Partly Common os, the JoUnsons ; ailflton. 

n. Class Kamo os, boot, hoaso, 

J 2. Collective Kam« ...as, herd, army, andicnee, 

j 3. Kama of ns, rilvcr, cotton, coal, 

V4. KQmeeofKmnbcrB>QaanUly,Ac.as, thousand, acre. 


fl. Karnes otQaalltlca as, Industry, V.I 1 I ten eta. 

5. Atetnict -1 2. Kama of Actions os, rcadlnB, mnnlnp- 

ii. Kames of States or Conditions ..as, health, elctncss. 


03 
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8. ADJECTIVES. 

XESSOW 19.— Exercise 19 Fage 14. 

96. a. An Adjective is a word iised with, a noun to denote 
some quality, number, quantity, or other attribute belonging to 
the person or thing represented hy the noun ; as, “A. good 
man;” “txoenty homes “many hooks;” “green grass;” 
“ different ways.” 

b. The Adjective docs not affirm, bnt rimply wfntt out some property or nt- 
tribate, not by itself, bnt aa conjoined uiOi a subject. The Suiuanllve or Kotm 
denotes the tubilance; the AtJ/frtftTjnerely dffinet or Umitt the iind of substance. 
Thus, man is a general term ; o min denotes one, bnt not any one In parttoular ; 
— a good man, a (all man, a goung nian, an old man, denote different kinds of 
men. 

c. By the term atiribuie is meant some quality or property belonging to a per- 
son or thing ; thus, power and wisdom are the attributes of our Creator ; redness 
or whiteness la an attribute belonging to a rose. The ■words power, wisdom, red- 
ness, whiteness, are nouna, as they expreas these qualities erfeing Independently 
of any substance. — The ■word which denotes the quality or attribute aa con- 
joined irift the subject la called an AttributiTe (or aomething asaigned to another) 
or Adjeilire (or aomething added to something else) ; as, in the phrases, “ Our 
powerful and wise Creator ; " “A red or white rose.” 

97. AdjectiTes nre of Tarious kinds ; 1. Qualitative or Ordi- 
nary; 2. Proper: 8- Numeral (including Cardinal, Ordinal, 
and Multiplicative); 4. Distributive; 6, Demonstrative; 6, 
Dejinitivc: and 7. Indefinite. 

08. a. Qualitative OT Ordinary AQjecUxes imoie some miality 
or attribute belonging to a person or thi^ represented hy the 
noun ; as, good, large, square, green. To this class belong 
Verbal and Compound adjectives. 

6. Teriol Adjectixes end In fnj or «f, except ■when irregnlar ; ns, "A moxiny 
spectacle “A heated Imagination.” 

c. Compound Adjedixes are composed of two or more primltiTO ■words, con- 
nected by a hyphen (-) ; ns, “ Nut-brown ale “ Party-spirit zcaL" 

d. Adjectives In English are of the tame gender and number as the nonns 
with which they are conjoined ; bnt their terminalionsare no! tan'ed asln French, 
Latin, Greet, and most other languages; thuswesay, “a goodboj;" "agood 
girl;” " good hoys;’ ' “ pood girls.” 

99. Proper Adjectives are derived from Proper names; as, 
English, from England ; Ciceronian, from Cicero, 

100. Numeral Adjectives include the Cardinal, Ordinal, and 
MultiplicatiTe, 

a. The Cardinal Numerals denote an exact number of things; 
as, itco, ten. 

Cardinal, so called from cardo, a hinge, on which the ordinals turn.— The 
words hundred, thousand, mWion, dozen, arc considered Konna when the article 
is preaxod. 

b. Ordinal Adj ectives denote the order or succession of things ; 
as, first, second, third, &c. 
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c. Tlie MuUiplicnlhc expresses hoxo many times one thing 
exceeds another ; ns, donlle, twofold, iirplc, threefold, &C. 

101. The Dlstribiditcs denote ohjects taken separately. They 
are each, every, cither, neither, ■when conjoined xdth nouns; os, 
“ Every man has his duty.” 

10-2. a. The Eemonsiratite Adjectives we this, that, these, 
those, yon, "when placed before nouns. This points out a near 
object; that reiers to one at some distance; and yon to the 
most distant ^ 

b. The Definitive are the articles a, an-, and the, previously 
explained. 

c* Eoznetiaics adjectives vrlth the dcfinSle aiilclo prefixed are nsod without the 
nonn ; as, “ Tht gt>od are happy/* that is, poodyjwpfe. 

103. a. The Jhdcfiniie express a variety of meanings, but 
mostly refer to persons or things in a ■vague or general manner. 
They are all, any, some, no, milch, enough, ichole, applied both to 
nuniber and quantity. — many, fan, several, cerfui'n, divers, 
applied to number.— iBotA refers to <tco either individuals or 
classes. — None is no~one, not any. — To this class may he added 
studi, the same, alone (single, sontaiy), and only (in ■the sense of 
that one, and not another). 

b. All denotes tie -ffiolc, trhetier qnanUlT or nurnicr ; ns, “ ilfl tie com ; ’’ 

“ the men ” — ^;lny Iswmetlines nsod indefinitely lor one; as, “If the eonl 
shall tin affidnsl anp of the cotmnandmenU;'* sometiines for somt; as, ‘'"Who 
win show us anp good ? " eometiraea for erery one ; na, “ Anybody can do that,’* 
—jVo is used before a noun ; none, without one; man;" “I have seen 

none ." — yone is used in both numbers. — >SrTeraf and divert rignify moro than 
two, hut not tnany,— Some, when usesd clone, denotes a lar«r number than 
rermzf; when prefixed to one, man, person, fcc., os, tome one, ic., <ome requires 
.n rijiffular verb ; as, “ tome person eays so."— J/acA (the opposite to tiiile) denotes 
a quantity ; as, “ iiucA money it is sometimw joined \^th coUective noons to 
denote numier In the aggregate ; as, “ J/acA company ." — Manp (the opposite of 
/etc) denotes an indefinite number; os, ** Few were present." 

c. The words UtHe, ?e»r, feewi, mucA, fnore, moif, cnowjli., trTjofe, are sometimes 
used as substantives ; as, “ Mach has been said, but llUle 'hnq hc^ done.” “ He 
has enooyA.” “ He gave him the tehole^^ 

d. Eometimes nouns hdng prefixed to other nouns nro used as adjectivcB ; as, 
co/m-fidd, iHt-mHh 


XiSSSOlM 20. — Sxercise 20 . — Page 14, 

Comparison of Adjeciives, 

lOb a. Com^nrisDu is the inflection of an Adjective to denote 
the increaM ot decrease of the quality implied m the adjective. 
Only giialitaiive and a few indefinite adjectives admit of com- 
. parison. — ^There are two degrees of comparison, — ^the Compara- 
fite and Superlaiixe, 

_ b. The Positive state or form is the simple quality itself, and 
rs therefore not a degree ; as, hard, short. 
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105. a. The Comparaiive degree (genereUy ending in cr) 
expresses a greater degree of the quality than the positiTe : as, 
harder, shorter. 

h. The Superlative degree (generally ending in esl) expresses 
the highest degree of the quality ; as, hardest, short-ed. 

The CompanitlTe refcia to tico pmons or things ; the Superlative to more 
Oian tico. 


106. a. The Comparative of tvords of one syllable is formed 
hy adding r to the positire xrhen it ends in e, and er tvhen it 
ends in a consonant; as, ivise, xviser; gre^, greater. — ^The 
Superlative is formed by adding to a xoivel, and est to a con- 
sonant ; as, rvise, tvisarf ; greai, great-erf. 

5, If the adjective ends with a single consonant after a single vowel, the con- 
sonant is doubled ; as, surf, tad-dcr, sad-dcst ; ho/, hoWer, ho/-/est. (See ■43.) 

c. When speaking of the Deity we generally prolr the word moti; as, “The 
i/ortHlgh.’’ 


107- a. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally 
compared hy prefixing more and most to the positive ; .a.s, 
generous, more generous, most generous. 

6. Verbal}, like other Qnaiitatives, have degrees of comparison ; ns, more and 
jnori learned.'- * 


■ e. Adjectives either of one or two syllables ending in jr after a consonant, 
change y into i before frond est; ns, happy, happier, happiest. Bat y after a 
vowel Is not changed Into ( before er and est ; as, ^y , gayer, gayeri. 

d. Dissyllabies ending in e are often compared by fr and eri ; ns, ample, ampfer, 
ninpleit.---nl'o words accented on the last sy liable have Eometlmes fr and eti; ns, 
discreet', dlscreot'er, dlscrect'erf. 

f. 21'ore and most, leis, least, when pretoed to adjectives, may bo considered 
either ns Adverbs or forming part of the Adjectives. 

/, The words rery, exceedingto, dbaodann«, Ac. are employed to Increase the 
quality eipresscd by the positive ; os, " rery good.” 

g. Sometimes an adjective Is placed between the Eupcrlntivc and ita noun ; nv, 
“ The greatest yiosriSif injury was inflicted ; " that is, the greatest Injury which 
was possible. 

108. a. Diminution of quality, whether the adjective is of 
one sylluhle or of more thou one, is formed hy less and least ; 
as, fdsd-happy, /fcrf-happy. 

6. The termination Ish serves to diminish the quality ; ns, black, ’blackish, or 
tending to blackness. The adverb ralher also cipwsso a Email degree of the 
quality ; as, rather little. 

c. Various minute diflcrcncos between degrees of comparison are eipna--ed by 
li!!le,viueh,/ar, kc. ; as, “ a /ia/f better;” •' mucA better;" “ rery /or distant.” 


109. a. The following adjectives are compared irregularly : — 


Posiiivc. 

Goed, 

B.-id, evn, ill. 
Far, 


Comparative. 
better, 
worse, 
farther, . 


Superlative. 

best. 

•worst. 

farthest. 
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Post a VC. 
Fore, 

(Forth), 

Late, 

Little, 

Mnch, many, 
Kenr, 

FTigh, 

ow. 


C"mparntirc. 

former, 

further, 

later, 

latter, 

ll-SS, 

more, 
nearer, 
nighcr, 
older, elder, 


Sit;)cr(nfirc. 
foremost, or first, 
furthest, 
latest (in (me). 
last (in order). 
least, 
most, 
nearest, 
nighest, neat, 
oldest, eldest. 


i. rtrrOier and furfhtsi are fomctlme*. oarcrti'. FutOmt Is Ofcd ns a in 
the Book of Common Prarer ; as, “ Further ns nitti Thj- conUnnal help. —UtUer, 
lari, are opposwt to Former, J!rri. Elder amt elderi arc Etmcrally appUed to wr- 
tons of the tame famUy ; as, “ The elder brother.” OUer and dderi aro appllol 
to persons or things in general ; as, The oldest man.” 


110. Some adjectives form the Superlative by anneiing most 
to the end of the tvord ; os, 


Hind, 

Up (prep.), 
In (prep.), 
Out (prep.), 
Fore, 


hinder, 

upper, 

inner, 

outer or utter, 
former, 


hindmosf or hindermost. 
npmorf or npperaiorf. 
iuJTiDsf or innermo.sf. 
ontmosf, ntmojf, nttermosf. 
foremori (in place). 
first (in time or order). 


HI. fl. Prior, superior, uUericr, exierior, {r\ferior, S:c.,Trh5ch have the form of 
Latin Comparatives, are not to be considered as compamtiTcs in Lnglish, and, 
consequently, are not followed by than, ns EnglLh comparatives are. 

6. Some adjccUres hate no comparison, tnch as do not admit citcnslon or 
dindnntloiL. 

These are, I. TVerds exirressivc of fTvrt; os, round, square, &C. 

2. KamcraU; as, Oirt€,foar,/irst, second, tc. 

3. 'NVonla Implyinff matUr, time, place, &c.; os, xrooden, dailj;, JlnglUh, ITotaie, 

tc, 

'W'ords denotlDg vnity end unfr€rwf%; ns, aU, sole, alone, vnirersal, fee. 

6. '^orda ■whidi. In their rinjple form, denote the highest or lo w e st degree ot 
the qtudity ; os, diUf, extreme, supreme, perfed, he. 

In the language of cxcesslTc grief, anger, love, admiration, kc., poets and 
orators frequently, and allovrably transgress jso. 5, 


c* Talle 0/ Adjedkes, 

1. QualHafixey— 

(1. QualitatlTe as, good, ■white, • 

•j 2. Verbal as, cidting, excited. 

(3, Compoimd *.as,nutr-bro7m. 


2. Proper 

Z, Kmneral,— 

fl. Cardinal...... 

s 2. Ordinal 

(3. Multiplicative 
4. Plstritotivc ..... 
C. Demonstrative ... 

6. Definitive..,. 

7. Indfifinlte......... 


as, English, Miltonian. 


•as, two, three. 

.as, flirt, second, 
a*, doable, t^^fold. 
.8S, each, every. 

,B5, this, that, yon. 
.as, a, an, the. 

.as, many, any, few. 
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4. PROXOUKS. 


XiSSSOIT Zl. — Exercise Zl . — Page 15. 

112. a. A Pronoun is a 'word used instead of a noitn^ to avoid 
repeating’ it in the same sentence j os, “ When Caesar had con- 
q^uered Gaul, he turned his ainas against his country.” (Here, 
he and his are pronouns.) 

• h. Pronouns may he divided into the following classes ; — 
1. Personal; — 2. Relative; — 8. Interro^tive ; — Reflexive 
or Compound Personal ; — 5. Compound Possessive ; — C. Com- 
pound Illative ; and 7. Adjective Pronouns. 


1. Personal (or Substantive') Pronouns. 

113. Personal Pronouns are the siibsiiii/tes for the names of 
persons. There are five jycrsonal pronouns ; namely, I, thou, he, 
she, and the pronoun it, which is applied to things. 

114. a. Personal Pronouns have txco numbers, the singular 
and plural; and three persons in each number; namely, I, 
the first person, represents the speaker; Thou, the second 
person, represents the person spoken to; Se, she, it, the third 
person, represents the person or thing spoken of. 

h. Pronoims, like nontis, have fAw peuders; bat variety of /om, to dfstlnguijth 
the Ecx, is ccmfinol to the (hird perton. lU is rriascnlinc, *he is fetnlnino, it is 
neater. — Prononns of the firjt and the second person are cither masculine or 
feminine, according to the sex of the fpeaker or of the person addressed. 

116. a. Personal Pronouns have three cases ; the Nominative, 
the Possessive, and the Objective; and are thus declmed: — 

\ci Perl, ^nd Pers. ZrdPtrt.m. ZrdPert./. ZrdPtrt.neuL 
Sing. Kom.-.l, thon, he, Ehc, it- 

,, i’ojj. ..Mr, mine, thj, thine, his, her, hers, iti.(SeeilC.f.) 

„ 01 }. ..Me, thee, him, _ her. It. 

7'iur.Mom...We, you, ye, they, ' they, they. 

„ i\i«. ..Our, onrs, yonr,yoar3, their, thtlrs, their, theirs, their, theirs. 

„ Olj. ..II!, you, them, them, them. 

h. Thou is used oniy on EOlcir.n ocensions, in poetry, and in the instances 
mentioned in ICl. I'ou is used insteoii of thou in general convcmtlon. ir< 
is trcqncntly need by perEons in authority, and by authors and editors, Insteo'l 
of the first pers, slnsalar, 

110. < 7 . 31g, thg, his, her, its, our, pour, their, are always put 
hrfore nouns ; as, “ This is mg, thg, his, her house ; ” or, the 
house of me, of thee, See. 

h. Mine, thine, hers, mrs, yours, theirs, with his, and its, are 
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used wtUioul nouns; as, "This liouso is mine, thine, his, 
hers,” &C. 

c. SAf, 0>7, her, our. Four, their, too mere abbrerlnaons ot 
CUD, youn, thein, uhlcb Utter are, probablj-, tbo oriejiml 
the Pemorml Pronouns. In parinff, It Is a matter oMittIo 

both forms, me, tntef, to. bo consiacrcd the posECSsivo cases ot tho Pere^ 
Pronouns, or ns Posuetice Prenoms. — Stine and 01 toe, kc. ore not exoMp 
equlTident in Ecn-sc to o/ me, r/ tiae, ire.; for, tometlmcs toep Imre nn ort« 
tense denoUnu possesion ; svhtle o/ me, c/ Vue, have sometimes a yamre ffOM 
denoting the ofjert; thus, " Xho mind Is a p^ of me, of ’uF’Vf, M 

renderS in Ladn, “ Mens cst pars mri,” and not " pars mm, tvmcn latter 
denotes simple possession. Elmilarly, " Indgo neifri " is the picture of cur 
perton ; but, “ Imigo nortro" Is that ■which sre possess. 

d. Stine nnd thine are tomctimcs, for the take of cupbonp, used In tolcmn ^d 
poetic langnagc, instead of my niul thy, before n snbsrantlvc or aiUcctUo begm- 

Tcitli or cUcQt h { os,*^ Blot ont oil tninc iniquities.’ In writing, tuo 

tvords hen, cun, youn, Iheirt, must always be Epcllcd without an apostropbe, and 
nerer ns her't, our’s, ire. 

c, ItU and her frequently occur in the Bible for f£r, showing that iU is oni^f 
recent use; thns, in Gen. 1. 11, ** frnit tree — alter hit hind ; *' Gen. Ir- 11, ^o 
earthi-opened her mouth.'’ JU, however, ocenru in Leylt. srv. 5, “ ot tli own 
accord." 


Bdatire, Interrogatiee, Refieiive Pronouns, 
ZdBSSOTI 22. — Exercise 22. — Page 15. 
2. Relahte Peoxotos. 


117. The Belalive refers to some noun, pronoun, or phrnso 
going before, rrhich is thence called the Asitccedent; ns, "The 
boy %chn trishes to become clever must he studious ; ” here, xcho, 
the relative, refers to the antecedent, boy. 


118. a. The Relatives are xcho, xchich, that, and xchat. 

b. TF^o is applied to Persons; Which to infants, irrational 
animals, nnd things vrithont life. Thai may he used for xcho 
or uhich. to avoid repetition, and is a ppl ied both to persons and 
things; hut not to proper names. We never say, “John that 
said so,” hut “John xcho said so.” — What is sometimes a com- 
pound relative, including both the antecedent and relative, and 
13 thus eq^uivalent to that xchich, or those xvhich; ns, " Give me 
xchat I want ;” that is, “ that which I want.” 


119. a. Who and Which have the same form in both numbers, 
and are thns declined : — 


Siny. and Plur. 
iVotTU Who. 

Fou. Whole. 

Oy. WTioin. 


Sina. and Fiun 
Xom. WhloL 

i^w. Of vrhlch, or Whose, 
Oy. Which. 


i. Thai U also ared only In the Xom. and Oy«f., without any yariation. 

conjoined -with nouns, are used as Adlecttyes ; ns. 
he has ehown." Tniaf U sometimes used 
The coan^hartng been wnsted,wAol by this misfortune, and 
^ equivalent to partly. What (how 
UTiollsEometlmestbeEnb^tuteforadanse; 
K “T <»'>ia a tale unfold, thli 

hc^" — IfTlof U sometimes an tntoie^on ; ns, “ BTiot / can you not 
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fL That Is Tiscd — 1st. As a J2e7a/i w, ■when it can be tnmod Into tf7«? or vhlchy 
v.itbont alterin" the EcnBc; as, “They that (\\’lio) reprove — *Jnd. As a 

Z>tf/?io/T^/rcr//ce Adjective, ^rhen It i^ers anonn dtlier expressed or nederstood; 
ns, Thai boy is diligent;** “Give me that ;** — or to a imbscqucntc7(it//tf; as, 
“.jCpesar replied — that — no \andt vert vacant,** “ He never denieJ— — the leUcr 
xrai lost,’* “ "We hear— iAaf — ht it indusirious** “ TIiat — he tfpu7d Aarc attained 
greater eminence — Is uncertain,'* — Srd. As a Conjunction f vrhen it connects to a 
former danse another denoting a caui^, y)WT 7 c«, cottw^uctic^, fn order (hat; as, 
V He Is Btndious, that (for this pnrpose) he may become learned." ** In (hat 
(because) He died, He died unto sin." “Attend (hat (why?) yon may receive 
instruction." 


3. L\TEEKOGATrrE PfiOXOTO'S, 

.* * 

120. a. The'Liteyi-afaiives are used in asMng questions. They 
are Wlto, TFIiichy^n^ JT'Tffrf. 

b. Who, TJEed'interrogatiTelr, is applied only tomnkno'mi periotts; 'nTtat to 
things ; and IPTiicA to both persons and things. ITTio also inqnlres for a person’s 
name, imi tchalfoThisoccvpalionoT character ; ti3,“ ]Vho ishs'{” “ lITiatishe?" 
“ DTuif man Isthis?” 

e. In sneh eiprcsslons ns, “ ITTiatmnnsrnidaretonflirm this?” thcerordir/iaf. 
ns Dr. Cromhie observes, implies complete ignorance of the indlvidanl. “ Which 
man iviU dare, Ac. ? " Implies that he Is one of a number in some mcasnre known 
to the Inquirer. 

d. Whether, signifying ichieh 0 / the ttco,vrM in enrrent nse when the anthoriied 
translation of the Bible was made ; as, “ Whether is easier to say, Sec, ? " Here, 
trhelher Is the norainatiTe to «. Whether is now, however, obsolete in this senfc, 
Its place being supplied by tehieJi. — irAr«l<r,whcn used ns a Conjnnction, retains 
wnch of Its original character, and denotes which of two altematiTes; a«, 
“ Decide tehethtr yon wiU write or not ; ” that is, ” Yon will write or not ; decide 
ir/d'cA or vhfther." 

121. a. Reixextte op. Coirpocio) Persoxax Pkos’odes. — 
Self, plur. Idves (which is properly h noun), is attached to the 
Possessive Cases of Pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Persons, nnd 
to the Objective of the Srd Person, to render them emphatical; 
as, myself, ourselves; himself, themselves. ' The words thus con- 
joined are called Rflexive Pronouns, hocanse the person or 
thiug spoken of is the same ns th*e ■person or thing denoted by 
the leading noun or pronoun. 

b. 'ITiese words have only the Kominatixe nnd Objective Cases 
in both numbers ; thus : — 

E. Xom...I, mysdf, than, thyself, ho, himself, the, herself , It, itself, 

„ Obj. ..Me, myself, thee, tbysell, him,hIinseIf,her,berEeIf,it,it5eIf. 

I’l,Kom...We, onrsclvcs, yon,yc,youmclTCs, they, themsdves. 

„ Obj. ..Db, onrselTes, you, yourselves, them, themselves. 

The Eefle-vivo Pronotras are of the same person as the personal pronouns with 
which they are connected, and the verb mnst agree with them accordingly ; as, 
1. I myself write; 2. Thoa Vrjscll writeif; 3. Ift himxli write/; Plur. 1. ir< 
ourselvea write, tc. 

c. ’When S^IT is connected with the IndeHnite Pronoun one, it I 3 In some 
inslanccB, 1, a h'ovn; as, “ Ono fieplses one’s eel/,'’ denoting character or 
nl'Illty : 2. a Ile/.exire Pronoun ; as, " One despises cne-stl/; " denoting the object 
ot its own action. Both forms, cnfi-uif and one-!'!/ arc correct, hut with a 
difference of meaning. 
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pjra. 122.] INTERKOaATIVE PEONOUXS, 


d -mien One Is nod as the tahjcct ol a Tcrh, the tvora cn( most be «P“hs3; 
ami nut a perKraal promran Introdnccd ; as, •* One onpbt to biow onete!/ , ami 
not vrben a nonn or rerfonnl pronotni Is the rabjert, then a nonn 

or personal prononn Is the object ; as, “ A man ihonld Improrc Aiautf/ ; ir< 
thtrald Improve otir«;r«." {See 121 — l.d.) 


122. CoMTOinn) Possessitxs.— Oion is added to tho Posses- 
Eives my, ihj, his, her, its, otrr, your, their, to e.xpress property 
or possession empbntically ; os, “my oicn;” “your oxen.” 


123. ConTOim) Eetatives.— The Relatives Who, Which, 
What, have sometimes annexed to them the vrords ever and 
soerer; thus: — 


trAo-frfr 

xrluy-totxtr 


thC'wlio 


1 whether one 
vhich'SOfver i or the other 




These words are a kind of Componnd Relatives, beinfr equi- 
valent to he who, the person who, that which, &c.; as, “ If'hoever 
wUl, may take;” “ IFhosoccer v^, let him come.” 

WJiosocier is the only one dedinnhle, and is thus formed; 


(Rom. JFXo-soever; Poss. Whoscsoexer Ohj. TI''Xom-soever.^ 


ADJECTIVE PROXOTJN'S. 


ZiESSOIT 23,— Sxerclse Z3r—Page 16, 


124. Adjective Pronouns are those words which are some- 
times used with nouns, and sometimes without. "When used 
with nouns they are Adjectives j without nouns they are regarded 
ns Pronouns. 

Thw may ha divided into Five Classes : — 1. The Possessive , 
— 2. The Pistrihitive ; — 3. The demonstrative ; — 4. The Inde- 
Jinite; — 5. The Reciprocal, 

1. a. The Possessive Pronoims are Mine, thine, his, hers, its, 
ours, yours, theirs, heing nsed without nouns; an “Thm book is 
mine, that is yours.” These words are Eunilarly considered in 
French, 


- h. Tho Possessive Adjectives are My, thy, his, her, our, your, 
their, being nsed with nouns ; as, “ This is my or our house.” 
They are also considered in this class in French. 


e. In tbe same form vronid be nsed lor both my, mint; {hy. fhine; ke . : 
thns, J/p brother Is dUIgent, but yours Is Idle,"—*' ssmt frater dfllgenj est! 
ruM piger. In jraisIiiB, hovrever, as previomay noUced, it Is ol no importance 
vbetber the disttectlon here given be observed, or both forms be regarded as 
tlw poxfmfre ca« of the peiBcmill iJTonomiB. 


2. a. The Distributive Pronouns denote the persons or things 
that make up a number considered separately. They are RaA 
exther, neither, when used without nouns; ns, “ Rach in Ms 
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order.” For the proper application of these -words, see Syn. 
360. . . ^ J 


i. Evtn/ IB always an AdjecHfo. "When ttery la connected with one, as In 
everji-cne. It may be consider^ as part of a Componnd Indettnlte. 

8. The Dejnmstralive Pronouns are This, these, that, those: 
as, ^'Giye me this ; taie ihatT — This denotes an object near to 
the speaker ; that, one more distant. 

4. a. The Jnd^nite Fronoitns speak of persona or things in a 
vague or general manner. They are Aoiy, other, another, and 
one used for any man. To these may ho added Some-one, 
every-one, no-one, such, such-a-(one), the same, (See 103. n.) 

Such-as, the tame~ai, are correlaliret, the latter word being the reciprocal of 
the former. 

b. Any Is nsod Indefinitely for one ; os, “ If a Eonl Bln against any of the com- 
mandments;” — Bomettmes for tome; as, “-Who ehaU show ns any good?” — 
Eometlmes for every one ; as, "Any body can do that.” 

c. OOier Elgnlfies the second of two objects. — Ano/beris an and ofArr. — Olber 
Is Eomctlmes nsed os a Bubstltnta for a noun, and has then n plnral number, 
srith the regular cases; ns, S. Kom. Other; Poss. Othcr’E; Obj. Other; PI. N. 
Others ; Poaa. Others’; Obj. Others. 

One, when not a nmneral, iinscd, 1. As an Indefinite Prononn in the eenso 
of any man; as, "One would Imnglno ho (Blinding to on absent person) bad 
spoken that In jest," 2. Sometimes one is used as a nonn, having tbo regular 
cares and nnmb^ ; ns, S. Kom. One ; Poss. One’s ; Obj. One ; PI. N. Ones ; Foss. 
Ones’; Obj. Ones ; thus, wo say, “ The great ones of the earth.” (See 121. d.) 

e. Sometimes One, other and similar words are only apparently nouns, when In 
reall^ they are AdjecUves having nouns understood ; us, “ Vlrtuo and vice are 
diSerent ha their nature nnd cohsequonccB, the one (quality') leads to happiness, 
the other (quality) to mkory.” 

6. a. The Fcciprocal Pronouns nre each other, one another, 
and are so called because they denote the mutual influence 
■which the agents and objects have upon each other . — Pach 
other refers to two ; one another to more than two. 

6. lllusiralion. — The phrase “ They heanl each olher't voice,” may be explained 
thus, “ They each heard the voice of the other,” — each Is hero In the Kom. Caso 
In apposition with Ihey. — “ They read eadi o'Jier't poems,” that Is, “ They each 
ruad the poems of the other.” 

125. Table of Pronouns. 

1. Personal Pronouns ns, I. thou, he, she, It. 

2. Eelativo Pronouns as. Who, which, that, what. 

3. Interrogative Pronouns .... ns, WTio, wdilch, what ? 

4. Befleilvo Pronouns os, JlyEclf, thyeelf, Ac. 

5. Componnd Possessives .... ns, Uy own, thy own, Ac. , 

C. Compound Eelatives as.-VfhOKivcr, who-soever, Ac. / 

7. Adjective. Prononns, namely : — ' / 

n. Possessive Prononns as, 3Iine, thine, hi?, hers. 

2. Elstrlbntivo Prononns ns. Each, cither, neither. 

- 3. Demonstrative Pronouns .... ns. This, that. 

4. Indefinite „ .... as. Any, other, one. 

.0. Hcciprocal as, Each.olhor, Ac. 
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6. \T2RBS. 

lESSOK 2.4 . — ExctcIbo 2.4. — Pagt 17. 

126. a. A Verb is a xrord xvlucli affirms or asserts tliat a 

person or tMngis — Ist, oitlier ; ns, ain;” or, 2nd, 

doing something ; as, “ 1 teach ; ” or, 3rd, is the object of some 
action ; as, “ 1 am taught.” 

XYcth l 5 also used to command* exhort^ enfrea/, rc 7 wc/f, or tui a qvtsiiim ; as, 
«ii eflent;’’ dfligcntly “5/<rrcnio;** •* jlcnd me the book ; " “iZarc 

you trrtCfcn the letter?” 

c. The person or thing a?>oirf trhich something Is nllirmcd Is called the Sulijfd; 
the wjrd Trhidi eiprcsscs the affirmation is the Tcrfe; the person or thingalicctod 
by the affirmation Is the a term signifying faW tn the troy; thus, in tho 

phrase, “ The master teaches me the Subject Is master, the Verb is teaches, the 
Object Is me. 

'<?. An Adijedire diffiara from, a Tcrb in not affirming, but merely denoting some 
quality or property either inftcrenl in or beloni^ng to thepeiBon or thing t^ith 
'which it is conjoined ; thus In the phrase, “ A prudent man,” the quality called 
prudent is astumed as belonging to man, either naturally or hahltnally, but not 
affirmed* But, -^en I say “the man if prudent,” an affirmation Is made, that 
the man posst^ thft-quallty of prudence- 

127. Verbs are of tvro Muds, Transitive or Active, and Jn- 
iransUive or Keuter. 

128. a. A Transitive or Active Verb expresses action passing 
from an agent or doer to some object; as, "The master teaches 
me.” 

S. The term froTifi^fr< signifies pomnyorcr. The doer of an action Is called 
the ayenf. . 

c. The object of a transifclTC Tcrb Is sometimes understood ; ns, '* John carfx ?” 

me, him, &C., being understood. TranritiTcs not having their objects expressed, 
fr^uently imply habits ; ts,** Thomas rwdx PTid vriies TvelL*' ' 

d. A ievr verbs, originally active, are tometimes applied in a neuter or intran- 
sitive cenM ; as, “ The doth tears," that fa, is capable of being tom ; “ the pain 
shoots," that fa, poses rapidly from one part to another. '* Honey tastes pleasant,” 

" The centence does not read ■welL” 

129. An Intransitive Verb expresses either no action at alL 
bat simply the state, or condition of the nominatiTe ; as, “I 
am “ I stand; ” or action con fined to the agent ; as, “ I rtui ;” 

“ I xedtk.” 

a. latnsniillre means not powinj orer. Eometiicies, an IntnmfiUTO vert) 
becomes, by the addition of npTepoEltton,7fLat Is termed a coropoond tmnsltiTe ; 
ttau, “ Bha tmau,'' Is IntransltlTO ; bnt,*‘ Sbeimtlaon him ” Is tmndUve. and 
In this sense may become passive; as, ■' Ho is smirrf on.” 

5. Some verbs are nsed sometimes In a trandtlTe, and sometimes In an intmn- 
ative senre ; only the constrnction determining to iThich hind they belong. In 
a fewrono<inial phrases, some verbs originally neuter appear to ossnme an active 
joyort ; thus, “ To grow flowers,” '■ to icali a horse." These may be resolved 
into— to catat or nwb< flowers grow, and a horse run, rvalk, &c. 

130. IZgffetipe Verbs denote that the subject and object of * 
the verb are the same ; as, “Thou hast hurt thyself.” 
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13L Transitive Verbs have two Voices, Active and Tassice. 

Voice has been etyled the Active or Pnsdvc expreuion oJ a TmnjdtiTe Verb. 

132. The Active Voice expresses action passing from an af/ent 
to some object ; as, “ The master teaches me." 

133. The Passive Voice denotes that the nominative is acted 
upon hy some agent, and is formed by the perfect participle of 
a transitive verb and some tense of the verb to be ; as, “ John 
is taught by the master." 

134. a. Intransitive Verbs have properly no Passive Voicc- 

b. In the phrases “he hat come,” “he £» come,” which nre both In ciuic nt 
lire, hat denotes the completion of nu action, and ii the mere presence of a 
jicison. 

135. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs are divided into 
Pcgiilar and Irregular. 

13G. A Regular verb is one that forms its past tense and per- 
fect participle hy the addition of d or ed to the Present ; as, 
Present, love ; Past, loved ; Perfect Participle, loved. 

137. a. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its past 
tense and perfect participle by the addition of d or ed to the 
present; ns, Present, arise; Past^ arose: Perfect Participle, 
arisen, 

b. In the formation of the Past Tense and Perfect Participle, It must be 
observed, that in some verbs the radical vowels are changed, ond the Perfect 
Participle ends In en ; in others, the tinncccnted syllable ed la added to the verb. 
As the great majority of onr verbs (about 4,000) tro formed In the latter manner, 
they BTC properly termed r.ejular; while those formed by changing the radical 
vowel are term^ Irregular verbs (amounting only to about 200). 

c. Several modem writers, adopting the nomenclature of Jacob Grimm, the 
German philologist, call the Conjngntlon formed by the addition of d or cd In 
the Part Tense and Perfect Participle the Weai conjugation, and that formed by 
the change of the vowels the Slrong conjugation. But, na no advantage what- 
ever would be gained by adopting these terms, the long established and familiar 
designation of regular and IrregularTesiis has been retained. 

138. In tbe full Conjugation of English Verbs, we make me 
of certain words called Aiailiaries, by means of which we can 
express every shade of meaning. 

139. a. Tbe Auxiliary Verbs are Do, be, have, shall, will, may, 
can. and must. These, with the exception of Do, be, have, and 
will (in tbe sense of determination'), are Defective, having only 
tbe Present and Post Indicative (their other tenses having 
fallen m*^o disuse) ; thus : — 

1 2 3 4 5 'I V 8 

Rres. — ^Do, am, have, shall, will, may, can, must 

Past. — Did, was, bad, should, would, miglit, could. 
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and tlio Progrcs- 
forming 


b. Be UEsists in fonuing tlio Passive Voice and t 

sive Tenses of Transitive Verts ; — Shall mi Wtllm 

tte Puture Tenses, and Have Ite Perfect and Post-Perfect 
Tenses of tie Indicative iSIood.— Do assists in forming tbo 
Empiatic and Interrogative foms, and Maif, Can, Musi in 
forming tie Potential Mood of Verbs. 

140. Be, base, do, and rcUl (in tie sense of determination, 
disposal), ivien unconnected yiti oticr verbsj either expressed 
or understood, nre not ntmliarics, but lyxxnciptd Torbs, having 
the present tind perfect Participles complete; as, 
present, ie voted; ■' “ He has canacity, but no industry ; « Ho 
does 03 be pleases ; ” “He reiUcd bis estate.” 

141. A Monojjcrsonal or Impersonal Verb is one that is used 
only in tie third person singulnr; as, “It rains:” "It hails.” 
— A Finite Verb is a verb in any mood except tie Infinitive. 

142. Tie modifications -wiici Verbs undergo are effected by 
means of Mood, Tense, Kumher, and Person. 


Moods. 


XiESSOZT as.— Exorcise ZS.~Pt 2 jc 17. 

143. n. The Mood of a verb is the particnlar/orm rvbicb it 
assumes, in order to express the mode or mtmner in whieb an 
action or state is represented, 

b. In Greek and LaUn, Moods and Tenses arc formed cltiff.]; (not cxdnsivcly) 
Ijy a change of ^^rmlnalicn, In EagUfb, toircrer, they arc formed parGr, tho 
rariaiions Trhich the Simple Terb nndergoes, bat jirlndpallj, by the cvmUnDthn 
of two or more words. Th^ eilsticg mode of airangiDg the ]^gli5h verba has 
doabtlcsKly been raggested by the clearness and conrtmlence with which the 
dlffcreat parts or fortna can thoi be more easily erplained, and mote accurately 
applied* 

c. InjUtriion to be considered, as eomc grammarians assert, the cole 

characteristic of mood, tense, voice, and case, then we should be x^nerf to one 
mood, namely, the fndicatire; two tenre^, the prttnt and jvrrfr one voice, and 
two cases* Bnt this mode would malcriaUr Increase the dllHcnlty of obtaining 
a correct fcnowledge of these /orms and combinofiow of speech, which a jnst and 
convenient classification tends so vividly to cchJblt, The observations of Mr. 
iSmort^n this snb.’ect are to appropriate that I fhaH here rabjoln them “If 
by mood we are to nndentand Inflections of the intfjridnal theme to signify 
modifications of its meaning, then it is certain that our verbs have no moods ; 
bnt if a dlvidoal eipnisrfon may be deemed a mood, then have onr verbs all the 
moods which may be found In any other Ungna^, and in aU languages pnt 
together. The point is not worth disputing. As a practical question, gram- 
marians have settled It by aligning to our verbs as many moods os they have 
found convenient; and these are, the Indkaiite, the the Potential, 

the Suljundize, and the /ryfniftrr." 

d. The Moods of Verbs show that a perron has performed, tdH perform, or does 
pwiorm, an action ; or, secondly, that he mop or can perform it, or cuaht to ncr- 
forra It; or, thirdly, that It is doul^fal whether ho win or will no** perform it • 
f»r. fnTTT+hT«r f>,nr ^ rfght OT acthoTity lo cntmt or command some othor 

fifthly, that the action requires only its bare erhlbl* 
to an agent. 


person to perform It ; or, 
tion, without any regard 
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144. There are generally leckoned^re moods ; the Indicative, 
Imperative, Potential, Sid^ndive, and Infinitive. 

146, The Indicative Mood affirms, in a direct and positive 
m a nn er, remecting an action or event; as, “He teaches;'^ 
“He is taught; ” or, it asks a question ; as, “Docs he teach'} ” 
“ Is he taught } ” (See 203 to 209.) 

146, The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, entreats, or 
requests ; as, Go;'' “study “spare me; ” “let us go.” 

The ImperatiTe Hood la conflaed to the tecoBd person Etnculor and pinral. 
(See 181. a.) 

147. The Potential Mood implies the possibility or liberty, 

E ovver, inclination, or duty to do or Buffer an action, and is 
notvn by the signs may, can, might, could, would, should, put 
before the verb ; as, “ It may rain,” &c. 

a. This mood, also. Is nsed in asihig qneslions ; as, “Mai; 1 Trrite ? ” “ Can 
yoa read ? ” May and mioM denote the posnbility of doing a thing ; can and 
cntild express the power ; thould denotes doty ; and tcould, Inclination or deter- 
mination. 

h. The Potential was introdneed Into English hy onx earlier GrammarlanB, In 
imitation of the prcraUlng arrangement of Latin verbs. The verbs nsnnlly con- 
sidered ah jijjii of the Potential Mood have eometinies a strictlj-or/rrfire Import ; 
"ifne!. In each instances, wonld, if translated, require to bo rendered by fcpnrato 
verbs. Ent for all practical purposes, they may, in general, be considered as 
mere tigns of this mood, (See 135, 13', &c.) 

148. The Subjunctive Mood is employed ivhen an uncertainty, 
supposition, condition, or dependence of an action or event on 
something else is expressed, and is generally preceded hy if, 
though, except, lest, unless, or that; as, ^‘He tvill improve 
(indie.), if he study " (suhj.). “ He promised (indie.) that he 
woidd sorite" (suhj.). (See 395, S9G.) 

n. In concessicc clauses, that Is, those preceded by aiouyh or aWhonyh, vrhich 
wmnno ns granted that Eomothing is or was in existence, tbo Jndicaticc Form of 
the verb is always used ; as, '* Though he heart, ha docs not attend ; ” “ Though 
he teas rich, be was not happy ; ” '* Though I tear record of myself, my record 
Istxne.” 

6. muBtration of the Tenses In the Sabjimetive Hood : — 

1, Present Tense. — IVhea vneeriaintu is Indicated rc?T«ctIng something which 
cither docs or docs not exist at this moment, bat of which we are In donbt, the 
form of the Indiealtce Present must be used ; ns, " If it rains ; ” “ If thoa urf 
poor;” “ If ha « honourable “If ho ocnas be ought." 

”. Past Uncertainty. — IVhen an nneertainty Is implied respecting an action or 
event which. If it has existed at all, mnsu now be past, the Past Tense ot the 
Indicative most be used ; as. “ If Caesar was a tyrant ; ” “ If Kapoleon teat 
banished;” “If he tsit present, bo voted." — Though the Tndicatice fonns arc 
cred in the Present and Past Tenses, they are both, in these instances, conrldered 
in the Sutgunctice Mood. 

Z. A. Tulare eontingoncy IsexprfS-oJ, Ist, either by employing the verb trftlorf 
any change of termination, and tril’ioK/ o>-jn7ian'e5, which is the more general 
m^e, asC “If it ruin to-roerresW;” “If thou hear any tidingt or, 2ndlj, by 
employing the amiUarles shouhl, isoutd, &.C., with the proper caHcthns {or 
each person ; a', “ If thou e'.s’JlJtt hear." In the Sabjunctlve Ecture, should 
Irr.plics a lutwre ccntmgency, rcxitJ, u future vclltlou. 
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i. The fumxintfonol Teneo (a term cmplojcd to dWlngulsh It from Uio Fort) 
5s mploved srhen EpmSdng of a mpposed action or event •which may or may not 
happen at toms tvbse<pimt period ; n't, " TTere ho In power, toplics that he is 
not in power. “ ITcre he an honest man ho vroald pay his Seto, Impllis that 
ho is not honest. “ ITere he a ling, how would ho govern ? implies that ho is 
cot a Hng. 


149. The hifinitive Mood (doea not assert) bat) simply exhi- 
bits the action, rntfering, or state of heing, ■without reference to 
time, or to number or person, and is gencmlly knoivn by the 
sign to before it ; as, io hear. 

a. The InSnltive. not Icinj timlled by tente, number, nnd perton, U not pro- 
perly a mood, hot the limple /erm of Iho verb itself, and equivalent to a Verbal 
noun; and may thns become either, let, the Enbjcct; ai, " To irori rtiengthcna 
the mind or, 2nd, the Object ; ns, “ He loves tn jtuJy," that is, studp. 

b. To, before the Infinitive Mood, is considered ns forming i«mt of the 'verb ; 
hot in every other ritnatlon, lots a preposition , — To denotes that point of time 
or place to which motion or action tends, nnd in which it terminates ; nnd, pre- 
fixed to an Infinitive verb, holds it forth as the object to which tho preceding 
verb is directed ; thns, “ 1 derirc lo learn “1 desire, nnd tho object or end 
of that desiro is from or foirniny.” "When tho infinitive verb la tho immediate *■ 
object of an action nnd not a more remote object to which the action tends, lo 

la dropped ; thus, instead of aaving, “ I do lo plough," 1 lay, " 1 do plough," 
that is, I uso or ^de the plongh. 


Tenses. 
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150. Tense is a term used to distinguisb the time iu tyhicli 
ou action or state is represented. 

" The ohsmutions which were made with regard to tho formation of English 
Moods are equally applicable to the formation of out Tenses. The principle in 
both Is not simply lojieelion, but ComKnalion, by which means the variODS cir- 
cumstances of time nnd action can be most clearly exhibited to tho mind, nnd 
most teaiKIy applied. In the follo-wlng definitions, therefore, while the nsnal 
nomenclature Is retained, such an armngemcnnt of the different tenses has been 
adopted as will render their relaliet connection more evident than by the ordl- 
nnty method. 

_ 161. a. Every action may he considered -with regard to time, 
either as past, present, or future; each of which periods is 
represented W two tenses, a Simpk and a Compound. There 
are thns six Tenses in English, namely, 


Simple Tenses. Compound Tenses. 

Present. I calL Present Perfect. I have called. 

Past. I called. Past Perfect. I had called. 

Future. I shall or will call. Future Perfect. I shall have called- 

b. The Sim-^e Ten^, it -win be peredved, rpeat of Time aSjolufrfn; tho 

expound ol Time relaliuly. Whether these Tenses are designated Simple or 
AbtolitU, Compound or P.elatire, la a matter ol no pmctical Importance. 

c TOe Tenses formed by Inflection alone, and nanally called the Simple Tenses 
arc the PTesmi and laei ns, " 1 call," “ I called." ^ * 

d. Each tense, again, admits one or more subdivisions, to represent the simple 
proprf Jdre. or the emphalic form of tho action or event: as, “I write" 
I^m writing, I do write." (For Illusirations, see Eemarts on the Tensa 
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1 . — Simple Ihifcs. 


Iij2. The Present Tense speaks of Trhat is doing or going on 
present time j ns, I jerke, I am meriting, I do write. (See 

153. The Past Tense represents an action or event either 
as finished at some past time ; as, “ I wrote the letter j ” "I 
did •write ; ” or, as iegtai, and dill going on at a past time ; ns, 
“I was writing ■when you came.” 

The "Eaglish Past Tense oorreEpemdg !n propressivo form (trox vriliny) to 
the Jmpaffct of the Latin, Greet, and French langnages ; and In its dmple jmd 
emphatic forms (tpreit, did tcnle) to the Preterite or Perfect of those jaeguagea, 

154. The FiAicre represents an action or even "which is yet 
to come j as, “ I shall or will write the letter.” 


2 . — Compound Tenses. 


155. The Present Perfect Tense represents an "action or event 
that has only fust now (or very lately) heen completed ; a?, " I 
have ‘Written the letter^’ “ I have been explaining the cause of 
day and night.’-' — (/ 

156. The Past Perfect expresses an action or event -which 
was past before some other past action or event mentioned in 
the sentence and to which it refery as, “ I had tcrittai the 
letter before he came.” 

157. a. The Future Peifect denotes that a future action or 
event -will he completed at or before another future action or* 
event ; as, “ I shall have written the letter before John arrives.” 

h. The mbioiacd nede, fn -ffhSch a Latin -rerb ij n^aHT con^ideTCfl either in 
on Imp^tct or in a IW/td stare, trill .assist the papll in institctlnsa comparison 
betirecn the ttvo lan^nagcs in this respect : — 


ImperfKl SaU. 

Pretmf, Toco, I call, am caUing, 
do call. 

ImptrfKi, YocSbam, I was calling. 
Fuiart, VoedSo, I shall call. 


rcrfKtSaU. 

PtrfaS, Tociri, I called or have 
called. 

nvprrfKt, Tocar^nim, I had called. 
I'uSJ’erftd.Xoes.'slni, I shall hare 
caned. 


Kumbers arid Persons. 

Z.ESS01T 27. — Exercise 27. — Page IS. 

158. a. Verbs have Ueo Is umbers, the Singtdarsm& the Plural^ 
agreeing with a noun or pronoun j ns, he loves, they love. 
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Para. 159.] I\ UMBERS AXD PEESOXS. 

b. In eacb number there ore three persons ; as, 

Sinffular. Plural. 

First Person. I love, We love, 

•Second Person. Thou loverf. You or ye love, 

Third Person. He, she, or it loves. They love. 

c. Tbo fim ptmn referj to the tpeatrrhinuel/ (I, jilor. tff); the tmnd to the 
pmojt tpoten to (Oiou, plnr. you or yO; the thtnl to the perron or thing ipotm 
of (he, the, it, plnr. thri /). — The first person plural ol Trononns Is genernUy nseJ 
In public discourses by persons In authority, and also by anthoca ond editors of 
periodicals, rather thin the first person eingufar, perhaps, becausa this mode 
appears lesa egotistical ; ns, “ ITe thint," rather than “ / thlnh.’* 

169. In English, there are distinct forms for only two of the 
persons, the second and third singnlnr. In the plnml, the same 
form of ending is preserved through aU the persons. 

100. The Second Person Singular is formed from the first by 
adding sf when the verb ends m «; ns, lovCj lovesf; see, ecest; 
and in other instances, generally by addmg est; as, hear, 
hearerf; call, caUerf. 

n. T after a centonant Is cbinged Into itsttor tbc weend person \ as, try, tricx^. 
But y following a vowel la not changed ; as, delay, delay of. 

6. Past Tenses (not being monosyUablea), ending In form the second per- 
eon ringnlar In tdti; as, loTgJ, lovftfri; cnl W, calUdif, 

e. Monosyllables ending with a tingU consonant Immediately after a tingU 
rowel, and words acemted on the iasl ayllahlc, have the final consonant dovh]td, 
before «/, iny, but not before «; as, put, pntrtal; commit/, commic'-to? ; 
demux', demur'-rerf, demur'-red. (See 49.) 

161. In English, the Second Person Plural is generally nsed 
instead of the second person sin^or in addressing a single 
person ; thus, “ Ton read," instead of “ TTiou readesi. 

o. The word Otou is employed only In tbo following instance : — Ist, ‘When 
addresdng the iW/Jr, Jndly. In poetry, to add dignity to the style. Srdly. 
■When *p«iklng contemptuously of a poron ; or. In vulgar langnago, to cxpTC34 
equality or great faralUarity, 4thly. It Is now employed fr< 7 Ufnr/y (but not, as 
formerly, aJiravs) by the Members of the Society of Friends, in addressing a 
dngle person. 

1. To avoid nring Otov, come of the “Friends “ say Oife, connecting It with 
the third ringnlar verb ; thus, “ Oire “ Ihee doa; *’ Instead of “ Ojou 

“ iAou doftC* This is Indeed a glaring pervenJon of grammatical propriety. 

- c. Ff, plural, Is principally confined to the solemn style and poetry, being 
excluded from polite discourse. 

162. The Third Person Singular of the present tense is 
formed generally by adding s to the first person ; as, I love, 
he loves >• I read, he rends. 

a. r after a consonant U changed into ifs for the third perron ; a?, try, triet. 
But p after a vowel is not chang^ ; as, delay, delnyi. — ^The third person ringn- 
lor of Fori tense* htu the Eamo termination as the first ; as, 1 began, ho began; 
1 admirfti, bo admired.— Tbo tcnninatlon t does not cause any final consonant 
lo be doubled. (Seel$0.c.) 

b, Tcrb* ending In o, cA soft, r, /ft, x, r, or in o after a consonant, fcfrm the 
third person ringular In ei; asj butev, huzzar/; cateft, cs^tchf/; (om, tossc/; 

1 ) 
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push, pnshfj; vTftx, \mxfs; bnzz, buzzet ; go, goes. Tbo termination in the 
third person fingnlnx, ns in marketh, &c.. Is not now nsed cither inwritinB 
or in con-rersntion, hnt is confined to the langunge of Scripture and roctry. 

c. l>are, past Durst, Intran; to Tentnrc, and Seed, intran. hare now in common 
nsago (thongh contrary to analogy and to former nsago), the 2nd and 3rd pore. 
Bing, the tame ns the Ist; ns, “ Thon dace, ho dare not ride;’’ “ Then neet/, ho 
need not walk.” Bnt Dare, to challenge, tr. past Dared, and Seed, tr. to want, 
hare it in the 2nd and t in the 3rd pers. ; ns, “ Thou dnreet, he dnrci him to the 
conflict." “ Thon ncedeet hdp.” “ He needt your gnldance.” 


163. Examples of Personal Terminations. 


i 

Singular. 



Plural. 

^ 

1. 

2^ 

\ 

3. 

' 1. 

2. 3. 

I 

Thon 

He, she, it 

■We 

ye or ydn, they 

novo, 

lov«(, 

lOVCJ, 

love, tbrongh. all the persons 

try, 

tr/>i(. 

triM, 

try. 

do. 

delay, 

deinyfjf, 

delays, 

delay, 

do. 

Ecan,- 

Bcnnnest, 

scans, 

scan. 

do. 

toll. 

tolleif, 

toll/, 

toU, 

do. 

defer. 

deferreri. 

defer/. 

defer, 

do. 

teach, 

tencheif, 

teachf/, 

teach, 

do. 

.free. 

ticrest, 

free/. 

free, 

do. 

^oved, 

\ovedst, 

loved. 

loved, through all the persons. 

tried, 

tricdsl, 

tried, 

tried. 

do. 

delayed, 

delayedff. 

delayed. 

delayed. 

do. 

scanned, 

scnxmcdtl. 

scanned, 

scanned. 

do. 

tolled. 

tolledtl. 

toiled. 

tolled, 

do; 

deferred, 

dcfcrrfdri. 

defenvd. 

defenud. 

do. 

taught. 

tanghtetf. 

taught. 

taught. 

do. 

Jie~ed, 

freest, 

frir-cd, 

freed, 

do. 


Paiiicijiles. 


I.TISSON za.— llxerctse 2.B.—Pagc 18. 


10-1. a. A Pmiiciple is so called from its supposed partaking 
of the functions of a verb, an adjective, and a noun ; as, “ Tlie 
man is reading^' (participle); A rending man” (adjective); 
“ The reading is correct ” (noun). 

h. A BnrticipTe coincides with a verb In denoting time and action, bert differs 
from it in not ojHrmimj anj-tUIng; as, “Haring in haste “promoleil in his 
fituation ; ” here moving and promotcil are nssnmed, or tal:cn for granted. 

e. A participle differs from nn adjective in implying lime and action, while the 
adjective denotes neither. In the phrases “Moving in haste,” “Seated wltli 
liqcor,” the wonU macing ond healed ore participles, -becauEe they convey tlio 
idea of time and action; but in tlic phrases, “A moving spectacle,” “A heated 
imnprinatlon,’’ the v.-ords moving and heated rimply denote gnalitiei, without any 
regard to time, and conseqncntly arc adjectives, mien these participial forms 
arc used ns ndjective-i, tliey may have degrees of comparison ; as, a moving, n. 
more moving, a mod moving spectaeie. 

1G6. In the Active Voice, tliere are ttco Participles ; the 
Present or Imjwrfcct, and the Pafect. 

iCO. a. The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in ing, and 
expresses the continuance of an action, or action begun and not 
finished ; as, moving, limning, trying. 
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h The Pieaent or Imperfert Tartldple Is Indefinite as to time, denotbiKtoa 
«ntinnOT« ol some present, past, or futtm 

with a present, past, or fntnro verb ; as, * 1 am (at present) -writing^ I was 
(some past) writing “ I shall be (at a fntnro period) writing. 


c, *Whcn the Tcrh ends in e after a con«Mwn< (bnt not in the e mnst bo 
dropped before ing; as, lore, lovfny; fl«e, fleeing. Except cwingrfn^, tingwi^, 
to distingniah them from Gwingfny, tinging. (See 48. e,) 


d. -When the xerb ends in f«, the ff is changed intoy; a3,lfe,lyinp; dfe,dyfny; 
bnt dyf, to itain, mato dixfn^. 

f. /no, added to tnonosyllables and words acctnttd on the last ey llable,^ wh^ 
these end with a tingU consonant after a single xowol, rtKjnlra the final con- 
* sonant to be donbled ; os, scan, scann^n ^ ; defer*, defer*nn^. (Seo 49.) 


167. a. ThePftTtidplein«i£f bos geneiallyaa active significa- 
tion, but sometimes a passive one ; thus, 


&. If the agent connected with the partidpto i* a being or capable of 

action, then the Pnrtldple In ing U aditi; as, “ I am rmd fn;7 ; * John Is trnf- 
fny;** “The men are bunding the hoose;" “Thtw fun printing the book; * 
“ They are burning the eticks.^ In these Instances the participles are orf/rf, and 
go T er n some nonns, either expressed or tmderstood, in the objective case. 


c, But when the notm connected with ing Is cither fnanfnifl^e, or cannot, from 
Its very nature, be contidered ns ading of Itsdf, then, tho partdple in ing is 
regardfid aspottire; a 3 ,“Th€ worklsorwnsprfnh'ny;** “The honso is or was 
building/' ^ this sense, the partidpio has obtained the Fanction of long 
established sage ; nor can any amhigmty arise from its continued application. 

d. Thedowfcal student Is wdl aware that tho nsnal mode of Tendering into 
Latin the preceding expressions, wonld be by employing the passixo verb in the 
following manner 


The honse is landing^ domos asdlficStnr ; and not, domns aedificat. 

The house was buHdingf domns adiflcabdtnr ; and not, domes rcdlficahat. 

The house Is buillj domns edifledta cst ; and not, domns tedificatur. 

(. To avoid, howerer, using the portidple in ing in a passive sense, the 
employment of theprejcnt passive partidpio with being, to denote .prvyreir or 
incompleteness, either in tbs present or at some past time, has lately ^n Pen- 
sively adopted by good writers ; thus, The bouse is being bunt,*' denotes progress 
at present. “ The work tfa» h^g printed,*' denotes inconapletCTess at come past 
time. So we may say, ** The accounts are or irerf bring settled ; ” ** Jl tax is or 
tmi being levied ‘’An army u or teal 6rinp raised." (See413.6.) ** Jslubt," 
" WdsbttUl/' denote completion; "Is 6ri’ny "l^os being built” denote 

progress or Incompleteness. 

108. The Perfect Participle egresses the completion of an 
action; and ends, -when regnlar, in ed; otherwise, generally in 
torn, with having before it; as, '' having printed;" ^‘having 
taught or written.” 


a. Tho Perfect Participles, both ot tnuiEitiTe and IntransitlTe verbs, are 
ouploped with the tenses of hart In forming some of the compoima tenses of the 
Bdtrt voice ; as, “ I have eantd,” " I have vritten” “ I had run.” 


1 .!! -S-ctiw Participle always reqnlres harinpbeforelt ; as. “ Baring 

written. Bat, when being Is tmderetood, the same word 
t^mM toe^rojfyvurirePiirfWpfe,- as, “ Zored or Jriny fated;" *' WHtfen or 
vTuig xeritten. 


^ I “pseW have completed the ad of 

^Z'l^eo^JlL may have beeh 


^ Inflnenco in donbllng the final- consonant, 

asfnphas; a8,tcan.Ecannfd; defer', dcrerred. (See isrlnle 4 .) 

:-V 


D 2 


n i-r~i 
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Passive Pariiciplcs. 

1G9. In tlie Passive Voice, there arc also two Participles^ 
Present and Pofeci. 

170, a. The Presmt Passive Participle, e.^pressed either with 
or without heing prefixed to the participle^ denotes that an 
object is at present affected hr some action; as, “Zoveci or 
Being loved:" “ Honoured or Being Jicmo'ired.’’ 

h. The aWidyed form of the present passive parttMple (wlthont Mny) Is 
frequently nseJ Instead of the fnll form; thus, “£or*d by his parents;" 
"honoured hy his friends;” "trriUen trlth care;” that is. Briny loved; leiny 
hononred ; bemy ■tvritten. The Perfect Aelire J’uniciple, on the contrary, Arrays 
reqnircs hariny to be predied to distingnish it from the Present Passive ; and, if 
derived from n transitive verb, has on objective cate after it ; as, “ Uaciny loeed 
hlsjKirents;’’ " Jtaciny izrillen the letter." 

171. The Petfeci Passive denotes the completion of an action 
heforc another action mentioned; as, “The business having been 
completed, the council was dismissed.” 


Participial Kouns. 

172. Pariieipial Nouns hare the same form ns Participles, 
hut express a substantive meaning. Those ending in ing may 
have articles before, and adjectives conjoined tvilh them; ns, 
“ The singing was good;” “ An excellent understanding." 

173. Participial Nouns may he either — 1, the Subject, or 
2, the Object of a verb; or, of adjectives and prepositions; ns, 
1, “The reading was good.” 2. “I love reading;" “he is 
fond of reading “he is desirous of Icing heard." (See 410, 
411.) 

174. Participial Nouns ttill govern the Possessive Case ; and, 
if ending in vig, and derived from transitive verbs, will govern 
an Objective also ; os, “ IVilliam’s admonishing him produced a 
change;” ‘‘John*s Icing ■teamed was the cause of his safety.” 

175. Participial Nouns are derived — 1, from the Present in 
ing; as, Reading;" — 2, from the Perfect Active ; as, "Saving 
read;" — 3, from the Present Passive being; as, "Being read;" 
— 4, from the Perfect Passive, having beat ; as, “ Having hem 
read." 

The loVotrUjff examples win Ulustrste the iicpcrt of Participial Moans In their 
varionj applicatloiis; — 

a. '‘John's odmonLihiny him, pvemrvcd kis repatatlon;" here, odmonUhIny 
U » PUrUcipial Xoxin derived from a transitive verb. The phrase, In Its strictly 
participial character, vcoald be expressed thus : '* John, by admonishing him, 
I;r«c^^■^i," ic., or ‘‘ John, by having admonished him, preterrod," kc. 
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b, •' The eacmv’s timing tfcurti tie pass prcTOstrf entrance : ^ijroip 
tfrurtd is n paitldplal nonn from the ptrftd adice. The plrraK, renaerca 
parttdpWIj-, wotdd be thus: “The enemy, by haTing scenred the pass, pre- 
vented,” ic. 

e. “ The chanceBor's being nKacftetf, or timing ben altactied to the ^^ ^^bre d 
his m o an here, being ogoctieei and having been attached are partimplal nonn^ 
The phrases, rendered pajticipially.svonld be, “The chancellor, by being attached, 
or by haring been attached to the ling, ereured,” &c. 


Conjxtgalion. 


ZiSBSon' 29. — Srtercise 2.9.— Page 19. 


176. The Conjugation of a vetb is the regular coiuhinatioii of 
its several voices, moods, tenses, numhers, and persons. 

377. The Conjn^tion of a Transitive or Intransitive verb, 
styled the Active T'olce, is formed hy means of the verb to have; 
and that of a Passive verb, styled the Passive Voice, hy means 
of the verb to he, prefixed to the Perfect Participle. 

TransltiTe verbs may becoma passive, bnt Intransitive verbs cannot. 

178. The Conjugations vrill he given, 1st, in their Simple 
Form; and, 2nd, in their Compound and Complete Form. 

а. Tho Simple Tenses, when formed by Inflection only, consist of the Pnsent 
and Past tenses ; end TVo partldpla, the Present and Past. 

б. The Cjmpottni Tenses ore all those that arc formed by means of the verbs 
h be and hace, pieaicd to the past pardriple of any verb. 

e. In conjugating, the pro^ form of the verb belonglog to the second person 
ringalar ■edit be pven ; bnt the use of thau Is, la good conversation, resttlcted 
to the Instances mentioned In 161. o. 

d. re Is confined to poetry and the solemn style ; yon, in good conversation, la 
need instead of it. 

e. The third person sSngnlar of verbs wD! agree dther with he, the, it, or any 
noon of the third person ; for the sahe of b revity, however, only one nornlnntlve 
win be profiled to the vmb In conjagatlon, 

/. The ttdrd person slngnlar of each verb has two forms ; the common ending 
in *, the solemn ending In th. The common form only wUI, ecceept in partlealar 
tasca, be girtn. 


170, Conjugation of Verbs in the Simple Inflectional 
Tenses: — 


1. To Have. 


Sing. 1. 1 have. 
Star, I, "We have. 


Indicative Hood . — lYetent Tense. 

5. Thoahast. 3. HehaserhnCl. 

2. Yon have. 3. They have. 


Past Tense. 


Sing. 1. 1 had. 
Ker. 1. IVehad. 


2. Thoahadst. 
2. Yon had. 


Fariiciples,— Pnsent, having. 


3. Ite had. 

3. Theylmd. 

Perjeet, having had. 
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2. To Be. 

Indicative Mood. — Pr»mt Tentt. 

Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 8. He fa. Plur. 1. VTe ate. 2. Ton are. 3. Tliey are. 

Pott Tense. 

Sing. U I was. 2. Tbon wast. 3. He was. 

Hlur. 1. We were. 2. Ton were. 3. They were, 

Pariielptes,— Present, being. Pesfect, having been. 

3. To Do. 

Indicative Mood. — Present Tense. 

Sing, ]. 2 do. 2, Tbondocst.* S. He docs or doeth. 

P/ur. 1. IVe do. 2. Ton do. S. They do. 

(• Does!, when a principal ; Post, when an amdllary verb.) (See 188.) 

Past Trait. 

Sing, 1. I did. 2, Thon didst. 3. He did, 

Plur. 1. We did. 2, Ton did. S. They did. 

Participles,-— Present, doing. Perfect, having done. 

4, To Wiun. (Used os a Principal Verb.) (Pcgnlar.) 

Indlcatlre ’iloo^—Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I vrlU. 2, Thon wiliest S. HowDK 

/'fur. 1. We will. 2. Ton will. 8. They win. 

Past Tense. 

.’sing. 1. 1 wUlod. 2. Thon wflledst, 3, He wiUed. 

Plur. 1. We willed, 2, Ton willed. 3. They willed. 

Particlpies,— Present, willing. Perfect, having willed. 

5. To Cali- (Begnlnr.) 

Indicative Mood, — Present Tense. 

Sing. ). I call. 2. Thou callest 3. He calls. 

jgur. 1. We call, 2. Ton call. 3. They caU. 

Past Tense. 

Sing. 1. I called. 2. Thou callcdst 8. He called. 

Plur. 1. We railed- 2. Ton called. 3. They called. 

PartidpUs, —Present, calling. Perfect, having Called, 

G. To Teach. (Irrcgnlar.) 

Indicative Mood. — Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I teach. 2. Thon teachert. 3. He teaches, 

Plur, 1, We tra rh , 2. Ton teach. 3. They teach. 

Past Tertse. 

Sing. 1, I taeght 2. Thon tanghtest. 3. He tanght 

Plur. 1, We tanght 2. Ton tanght 3. They tanght 

Partieipies,— Present, teaching. Perfect, having tanght. 
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180. Conjugation of TO HAVE in its complete Form. 

EIDIOATITE MOOD. 


Simple Tejtses. (SoqISI.) 

1. Pmtnt Tense* 

Sing, 1. Iliave. 

2, Thou liast,— (6«j ICl) 

3. He has or hath. 

PTar.l. ’We have, 

2. Ton or yc have, 

3. They have. 

2. Pati Tense, 

Sng, 1. 1 had, 

2. Thouhadst, 

3, Hehad. 

PlurA. We had, 

2. You had, 

3. They had- 

3. Future Tense, 

SimjpJe FortUTllng In all the PerBouj. 
5rn(7, l.lBhaUhnve. 2. Thouwathave, 
3. He^rillhaTe* 

Pfpp.l.We shall have, 2. Ton wili 
have, 8, They will have. 

I Pers. Determination or PromUet 2 and 
8 Pera. Command or Promise, 

Sing, 1, I will have, 2. Thou ehalb 
have, 3. He flhall have. 
PJur, 1. We win have, 2. You shall 
hare, 3, They shall have. 


CojtrouxD Ten'ses. (ScolW.) 

4. Present Pcrferi. 

Sing,\, I have had, 

2. Thou hast had, 

3, He has had. 
jRwr.l. Wejinvehad, 

2. You have had, 

3. They have hod. - 

6. Past Perfect Tense, 

Sing. t. 1 had had, 

2. Thou hadst had, 

3. He had had. 

PJur.l, We had had, 

2. You had hod, 

3, They had had. 

6. Future Perfed Tense, 

Future compteied, 

S. 1. 1 shall have had, 2. Thouwilthave 
had, 3. Ho will have had. 

P, 1. WcBhanhaTchad,2.TouwlllhaTe 
had, 3, They will have had. 
1 Per. Determination OT Promise, 2 and 
3 Per«. Command or 
S. 1. 1 will have had, 2, Thou shalthave 
had, 3. He shall have had. 
P.l. Wewillhavchad,2, Youshallhave 
had, 3. They shall have had. 


UrPEBATIVE ilOOD. (See 181 . a.) 

Sing. 2. Have, or have thou, or do thou I Plur, 2. Have, or have you, or do you 
have. I have. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. (See 147 . 1 and 19C.) 


1. Present Tense, — mag, can, must. 
&ng. 1. 1 may, can, must have, 

2. Thou mayrt, const, or must 
have, 

8. He may, can, or must have. 

Plur. 1, We may, can, or must have, 

2. You may, can, or mnst have, 

8. They may, can, or must have. 

2. Hxrt Tense, — might, could, kc. 
Sing.l, I might, could, would, or should 

have, 

2. Thou mlghtst, couldst, Ac, 

have, 

3. He might, could, kc, have. 

Plfip. 1. We might, could, kc. have, 

2. Yon might, could, kc, have, 

3. They might, could, kc, have. 


Z.'Present Perfect,— mag have (but not 
can). 

Sing. 1, I may or must have had, 

2. Thou mayst, Ac. have had, 

3. He may, Ac. have had. 

Plur. 1. We may, Ac. have had, 

2. You may, Ac. have had, 

8, They may, Ac, have hod. 

4. Past Perfect Tense,— might, Ac. hate, 

Sing.l. Imight, could, wauld,orEhotiId 
have had, 

2. Thou mlghtst, Ac. have had, 

8. He might, Ac. have hnP. , . 

Plur. 1. We might, Ac. have had, 

2. You might, Ac. have had, 

3. They might, Ac. have had. 
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fftJBJTJNCTlTE MOOD. 


I. Pretent Tenie. 
fif/tj. 1. I£ I hare, 

2. II Tljon bast.—lece 181. 1) 

3. H He l:aj. 

Jiur. 1. If IVchftve, 

2. If you have, 

0. If They have. . 

2. Patl Tentt. 

Siny. I, If I hart, 

2. If Thou hndi;, — (see ISI. h) 

3. If He had. 

J'hir. 1. If -vreliart. 

2. If Yon hod. 

3. If They had. 

3. Future Tense. 

Siiiy. 1. If I have, 

2. If Thou hate, — (see 181. c) 

3. If He hare. 

Ptur. 1. IflVchaTe, 

2. If You have, 

3. If They have. 

IcM 1 or 1. If 1 should have, to. 
common. ) 2. If Thou ehouId»( have. 


i. Present Per/eet Tenie, 

Sing. 1. If I have hod, 

2. 1 f Thou half had, 

3. If lie bat Imd. 

Plur. 1. If We have had, 

2. If Yon have had, 

3, If They have had. 

C. Past Per/eet Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I bad had, 

2. It Thou hortif had 

3. If He had had. 

Ptur. 1. If We had hod, 

1 2. If You had had, 

3. If They had hod. 

[ 6. Future Per/eet. 

Sing. 1. If I should have had, 

2. If Thou shouldtf have had, 

3. If He should have Kad. 

Plur. I. If We should have had, 

2. If Yon should have had, 

3. U They should have had. 

In the Future Per/eet. the signs must 
always bo expressed to prevent am-, 
bigulty. 


mTHITIVE MOOD. 

Pretenl. To have, Per/eet. To havo had 

r-A-HTIClPLES. 

Present. Having. Per/eet. Having had. 


IRl. Olsercaiions. — a. Tlic /mperaliee itood is confined to the Second Perron. 
In the phrases. •• Let tne have," “lot Aim, us, Uirm, have,’* the verb tet Isa prln- 
vi5ial*and transitive vhtl). In the Imperative Mood, governing the pronouns tnr, 
him, ic. In the objective ca'O, and the subsequent verb Aare in the Infinitive 
Mow!, but without the sign to expressed ; thus, •' Let (thou) me (toj have.” 

h. The Subjunctive P/rtenf and Putf Tcnsesdcnotouncerfafnfynboutsoracthlng 
wlilch m.ay c.vi“t now. or might have existed tome time ago. but of which I am 
ignorant; thus, “ If be hat the book, he will lend it ** If he had the book, he 
would lend It “ If lie hat had the book, he has lost It “If he had had the 
book, ho wonld have lent It.” 

e. The Subjunctive Future Implies a Future eantingeney; n", “If he tale the 
charge, the affair will succeed;” “ If he 6e present, he will vote.” The Future 
limy be expressed cither, Irt, teilhout the auxOiarles, which i« the more common 
mode; n^, "If he trrUe;" or, 2nd. with the auxiliaries. When the aniiUarirs 
nro employed, they must he varied in the terond person ; a«, •' If thou shoaldst 
or trew.'ifif nTite.” The Future Per/eet .SnbjunctlveolifoM requires the auxiliaries ; 
ns, " If tlioa sheuldst hate had." Siou/d iathe auiSUary most generally employed 
in the Future Sabjnnctlvc. 

d. Hare In the sense of tale, procure, hold, regard, will admit the Progreteire 
and Itjttire Korm« ; thus, 1. Prngrrssire, '• He Is haring, — Wa3 /mrivy,— has been 
taring- a ride, — his llkenesB taken.” 

2. Passtre ; “ He it had In honour " He trill le had In remembrance,” 



Para. 182.] 


TO BE. 




182.— TO BE. 

XiBSSOir 30 .— Eierclse 30 , — Page 19, 
TXDIOATITE MOOD. 


‘ 1. Prfiail Ttnst, 

Sin^. 1. I nia, 

2. Thounrt, 

3. He Is. 

Plur. 1. 'W’e are, 

2. Y<ra are, 

3. They are. 

2. Porf Tente* 

Siay. 1. I Tvas, 

2. Thou ■mist, 

3. He 'was. 

PJttr, 1, ■VTe^rcrc, 

2. yon ^vcrc, 

3. They ■were. 

3 . Fiditn Ttntt. 

SimpU Fcrtiillinf;. 

Eiof;. 1. 1 shall be, 

2. Thon •wilt be, 

3. He ^ill be. 

/Vfff*. 1. TVe shaU be, 

2. Ton ^tUI be, 

3. Theywliibe. 

1 Per. PeUrmlnatlon or PrcmCse,2 atid 
3 Pert. ComTnand or PromUt, 

1. I fnll be, 

2, ^oa ehnlt be, 

8. He shall be, 

PJur, 1. “We ‘wfll be, 

2. Ton riiall be, 

8. They ehall 


4. PrtstniPfrftil 7<ntf* 

Sing^ 1. I hare been, 

2. Thon bast been, 

3. He has or hath been, 

Plur, 1. ’We have been, 

2. Yon bare been, 

3. They have been. 

5. Paxt Perjed. Tense, 

Smg, 1. I had been, 

2. Thon hodst been, 

S. He had been. 

Plur, 1. We had been, 

2. Yon hod been, 

3. They had been. 

C. Fiiinrt Perftd Ttnsi, 

Future Completion, 

!^ng, 1. X shall hare been, 

2, Thon wflt hare been, 

0. He will have been. 

Plur, 1. "We shall have been, 

2. Ton 'Will have been, 

8. They ^\ill have been. 

1 Per, Dtterminaiion or PromiV, 2 and 
OPcTS, Command or /*n?mus. 

5fnj7. 1. 1 ■will have been, 

2. Thon dialt have been, 

3. He shall have been. 

Plur, 1. "Wo will have been, 

2. Yon shhUhavebcOT, 

3. They shall hare been. 


ntPEHATITE HOOD. 

Svjg. 2. He, or be thon, or do thou be. Plur, 2. Be, or bo you or ye, or do you be. 
POTEYTTAL HOQD. 


X. Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I may, can, or must be, 

2. Thouinayst,can5t,ormti5tbc, 

3. He may, can, or must be. 

Plur. 1. "We may, can, or must be, 

, 2. You may, can, or must be, 

3. Thoy may, can, or must be, 

2. Past Tense. 

Sing. 1. Imtght, could, vrouldjorshould 
be, 

2. Thou mlghtst, &c. be, 

3. He might, fcc. be, 

Fiur* 1. “We might, i:c, be, 

2. You might, tc, be, 

8. Thfj might, i;c. be. 

D 


3. Present Perfect Tense, 

Sing. 1 . I may or must have been, 

% Thou mayat, have bera, 

8. Ho may, tc. ha-re beeiu 
i^ar, 1. "We may, tc. have been, 

2. You may, 4:c. have been, 

3. They may, i:c. have been. 

4. Past Perfect Tease, 

Sing. 1, I might, could, -wcrald, or 
should have be^, 

2. Thou mlghtct, fcc. have been, 

3. He might, tc. have been, 
P7ur, 1, ”Wc might, &c, ha've been, 

2. You might, £:c. have been, 

3. They might, 4:c. have been. 
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ETYilOLOaY. 


\lMson 3ft 


SUBTDKCXrVE MOOD. 


1. Present Tense. (Seo 148. J.) 
Sing. I. If I wn, 

2. If Thou art, 

3. If He la. 

Plur. 1. If We ore, 

2. If Ton are, 

3. If They are. 

2. Paa Tense. (Bee 148. 6.) 
Bing. 1. If I -uTia, 

2. If Thou -a-aatj 

3. If He -was. 

Plur. 1. II We Trere, 

2. If Ton ■were, 

3. IfTheyTTETE. 


4. Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. If I have been, 

2. If Thou hast been, 

3. If He has been. 

Plur. 1. If Wo have been, 

2. If Ton hare been, 

3. If They hare been. 

C. Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. If I had been, 

2. If Thou hadst been, 

3. If He had been. 

Plur. 1. If We had been, 

2. If Ton had been, 

8. If They had been, 


3. Future Tense. (Seo 148. 6.) 
Sing. 1. HI be, 

2. H Then be, 

8. If He be. 

Plur. 1. If We be, 

2. If Ton be, 

3. IfThcy be. 

f 1. If I ahonld bo. 

®'-t2. HThouahoulirtbe,ic. 


C. Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 7. Ill ihonld have been, 

2. If Thou Ehouldat have been, 

3. If He Bbonid have been,. 

Plur. 1. If Wo ahould have been, ' ■ 

2. If Ton Ehould have been, 

3. If They ahould have been. 



7. Suppositional Tense. (Sec 148, J.) 

Sing. 1, If iTOre, I Plur. 7. If We were, 

2, If Thou wert, 1 2. If Tou were, 

8. If Ho were. I 3. If They -were. 


IKFINinVE MOOD. 

Present. To be. Perfect. To have been. 


PAHTIOIPLES. 

Present. Being. • Perfect. Having been. 

183. Oiserrations. — a. Se ims formerly used In the Indicative Present Ihrongh 
ail the persons. 

i. The Subjunctive Simple Future is generally conjugated teiOtout the signs; 
but the Future Perfect aivraya requires them. 

c. The Suppositional Tense implies something that docs not at present exist ; 
ns, “ Were he oonscientlons, ho would regard his oath,” implies that he is not 
conBcIcntious. “ Were ho rich, he would be generous,” implies that he it not 
rich. 



Vara. 184.] 


TO CAU:-. 
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XiESSOI]' 31. — Eierclso 31 , — Fage 19. 
184. — Conjugation of Eegular Verljs. 
Acrm: Voice. — ^TO CALL. 


IKDICATm: MOOD. 


1. Preiml r«mtt,-xnn><fo. 

Siutp, S. I c*II, thou he call?* 

P. We calltjou call* they call. 


Pron. S. I am, thou art, he U ■ . caUtn g^ 

P. Vkt axe, you are, they axe— callius* 
Emp, S. I do, thou do»t, he doe*— call. 

P. We do, you do, they do . cnU i 


1, Faft Tautr'-tcns, did. 

5fon>. S. I called, thou calledft, he called. 

P. We called, you called, they called. 
Prosr, S. I rrai, thou irait, he Teas— cailloj. 
P, We arerc, yon irere, they ▼exe— 
calling . 

Enrp. S. I did, thou dldrt, he dld—ealL 
P. We did, you did, they did— calL 


A. Tetsoit Pirf<.ctr^im^ 
^iay. 1. 1 hare called, 

^ Thou hait called, 
i. Ue has called. 


PlurA, Wc have called, 
t. You have called. 

3. They have called, 
TVojrtmrc, I have been caUinir, l-c. 


0. Pttjf Perfedr^ad. 
Sing* 1. 1 had called, 

2. Thou hadrt called, 

3. He had called. 


P/ar.l. We had called, 

2- You had called, 
3. They had called. 


ProjfTtwirt, I had been calUns, tc. 


3. Futurt ro ue ,— lAgC. trill. 


STorple FarrteUbtg, 


Simp. 6, 1 iball, thou irflt, he -rfU— call. 

P, We dull, you will, they will— ailL 


Png. B. I ahtU, thou wflt, he will— be 

calling, 

P, We ihall, you wHl, they will— be 

fuTiing . 


Ko Ev^pfittiic Future. 

I Per. Drtmninafion or Promire, 2 and 
3 Per*. Cbuuaand or Promue. 

Simp. S. I win, thou ihalt, he ahall— caTL 
P. We wni, you ahall, they ihall— 
ealL 

Prog* S, I will, thou ihalt, he ihall— be 
calliug. 

p. Wewil^you rhtll, they ihall - be 
calltug. 


6. Futurt Ptrfcctr—f^dlJ or uriTJ Acrre. 
pHfurc Complrfion, 

Simp. S. I ihall. thou will, he wni— have 
caUed. 

P, We ihall. you will, they will— 
have ealied. 

Preg. S. I ihall, thou wilt, he will— have 
beenealilng. 

P. WeihalLTOuwilJ,they will— have 
been calling. 

Ho/rmpAflfic. 

1 Per. i?rie77nincdfen or Promite, 2 and 
3 Fen. OmnunicfoTProTniic. 

Simp. 5. 1 wQl, thou ihalt, he ehall— hare 
call^ 

P. We will, you ihall, they ehall— 
have called. 

Pro^, 6. 1 win, thou ihalt, he ihall— have 
been calling. 

P. We will, you shall, they ihall— 
have beta calling. 


BCFERATTVE MOOD. 

Sing. 2 . Call, or call thou, or do call. ) Plur. 2. Call, or call you, or io 


POTEh'TlAL MOOD.' 


1. Pretent Toittr—otagtCan,mtaC. 
Shg. 1 . 1 may, etxn, or mutt call, 

2. Thou mayrt,canrt,fce. call, 

3. He may, can, or murt calL 
Plur.l. We may, can, or must call. 

2. You may, can, or mutt call, 

3, They may, can, or murt calL 
Progreaire, X may, ±c. be calling. 

2. Past Tenrc,— TOi 3 if,c#aI<i,to, 
Stag. J. I might or ihould call, 

S, Ihon mightrt. te. call, 

3. He might, ht. calL 

nw.l. We might, tc. can. 
IVogrtirir*, I might, *:c. be calling. 


3. Pr«ent Ptrfedr-mag or murt hare. 
Sing. 1. Imay or mart have called, 

2. Thou raayrt, Sx. have called, 

3. He may, tc. have called- 
Plar.l. We may, tc, have called, 

2* ^u may,tc. have called. 

3. They may, tc, have called, 

Projnwfrc* I may, tc. have been callinff. 


4. Part Pcr/«rtr-mfj7ft«,fcc: here, 

Seng. 1. Imlght. could, tc.' have called. 

2 , iniou mightrt, tc. have called. 

3. He might, tc. have 


PZw.l. We might, tc, have called, 
Progroifce, I might, tc. have been calUm:. 



ETTMOLOGY. 


[Tmsoh 31 , 


CJ ■ 


sujmrscTJXE irooD, 


1. Frts’nl Tense, 

Hino. 1. I/Icnll, 

2. If Thoa caTlf/f,— (see 181. 1) 

3. It He ciilli. 
mm. It Ve call, 

2. If Yon cnll. 

3. H They call. 
pTny. HI am calling, ic. 

2. Past Tense. 

Sing. I. HI called, 

2. If Thon calleilrf, 

3. H He caUed. 

Pliir. 1. If "We called, 

2. H Ton called. 

3. If They called. 

Pivg, If I vas calling, &c. 

3. Future Tense. 

Sing. I. If I call, 

2. If Thon call, 

S. H He call. 

Plur. 1. H We call, 

2. H Ton caU, 

3. If They call, 
or 1. HI shonld call, 

2. If Thon shonldst call, fcc. 
Pifig. If I should bo calling, Sx. 


4. Present Perfect Tense, 

Sing. 1, If I hare called, 

2. If Thon hast called, 
j 3. If lie has called. 

Plur. 1. If We hare called, 

2. If Yon have called, 

3. If They hare called. 

Pivg. H I hare been calling, if) 

3. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If 1 had called, 

2. If Thon hadst called, 

3. H He had called. 

Plur. 1, If We had called, 

2. If Yon had called, 

3. If They had calletL 

Prog. It I bad been calling. 

C. Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I ahonld hare called, 

2. If Thon shonldst hare called, 

3. H He shonld have called. 

Ptur. 1. If We shonld hare called, 

2. It Yon should hare colI«1, 

. 3. If They should hare called. 

Prog. If I shonld bare been calling, ic. 


EOETNITlVi; HOOD. 

Present. To call Perfect. To have caDcd. 


PARTICITLES. 

Pieser.t. Calling. Perfect. Having called. 

IS3. Gbsercations. — o. The Present Indicative has throe forms: first, thefih:- 
yfe, expressing a habit or custom; a', I call; second, the /Voyrrufre, expressing 
the continnation of on action ; ns, I am catting; third, tho Fmphatic; as, I do 
rail. The Past Tense also has three forms : the other tense* have only taro forms. 
The Past Progressive corresponds to the Imperfect of the Latin, Greek, and 
French. (Sec 130.) JtothwaaTa the so.emn form of the emphatic; does, tiro 
ordinary form. 

b. Verts denoting mental affection do not admit the pTOgrcsslTC form. We 
cannot, therefore, vrlth propriety, say, lam loring,n.m rerp^irrg.disliiing, haling, 
fearing, Inoicing them ; bnt I love, respect, disttte, hate, fear, tno^cthem. 

c. In the Snbjnnctive Smpte Future, the signs ore more commonly omiUeJ; 
bat it mould be quite as correct to employ them. In Iho Future Perftrt, the signs 
must almays be employed, that the Tense may bcdistingnlshetl from list Perfect. 

d. Illustrations of 43, Rale 4 

1. Final Consonants preserved — Sngte ; — 

Isotm-esS.iotm-ing; Demean-fay, demean-ed ; DFit-fay, cdlf-^d. 

2. Final Consonant — Doubted ; — 

Bef-finy, be.'-f«f ; Residing, IxSI-ted; Ileler'-rtng, refer'-rrf. 

5. The Consonant, single or double, aoconding to the Accent; — 

Refer'-red, rcTcr-cnce; Deferf-ring, deTer-cnce ; EeC/'-fing, ben'cfif-Icg. 



TO BE CALLED, 
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Para. 1S6,] 


18G. Passite Voice. — ^TO BE CALLED. 
tESSOH 32.— Exercise 3Z.—-Pagc 20. 
EIDICATrrE MOOD. 


1. Prtwii 
Zing. 1. I am called, 

2. Tboa art ciUed, 

3, He U called. 
riur, 1. Wc arc called, 

2. Yon are called. 

5. They are called. 

Proj. lam, thoaart,tel5--fccIng called. 

2. Pdti Ten». 

Sing. 1. 1 TTos called, 

2, Thou Tmst called, 

S. He was colled. 

PTur. 1. were called, 

2. Yon were called, 

3. They were called. 

Progreu.. I was, thou wast, ho was— 
being called. 

3. Puittrt Tmti. 

Faiaritg. 

5ta^. I tholl, thou wilt, he wfll— be 
called. 

Plnr. ‘VTe shall, you will, they wtU— be 

1 Per. PAtrmintiLion or Promiie, 2 and 
3 Pera. Cwnmond or Promise. 
Sing. I win, thou Fhalt, he shall — be 
called. 

Plur. PTe win, you shall, they shall — 
be ^led. 

Pngrtixixij very rara 


4. Prtuni Ptrftxx Tfnrr. 

Sing. 1. I have been called, 

2. Thou hast been caHed, 

3. He has been called. 

PJar. 1. TTe have been called, 

2. Yon have been called. 

S. 'Hjey have been called. 

Ho Progrttsixt Form. 

C. Past Pio/crf Txnse. 

Sing. 1. I hftl been called, 

2. Thou hadfit been called, 

S. He had been called. 

Ptur. 1. PTe had been called, 

2. Tea had been called, 

3. They had been called. 

Ko PrxtgTttsixt Form. 

0. Fatare Perfect Tense. 

Simple Futurity, completed, 

Sng. J shall, thou wilt, he wlU—haTC 
been called, 

PTur. Vi’e shall, yon will, they will— 
have bra called. 

1 Per. Dfiermlnaticn or Promise, 2 and 
3 Peis, Command or Promise. 

Sng. 1 win, thou shalt, he shall — have 
been called. 

Piur. PTe will, yon shall, they shall — 
, have been called. 

I Ko Progrxsslre. 


TOTrnJLTITE MOOD. 

Bing, 2. Be (thoul called, or do thou be | iPtrr. 2. Be (yoa) called, or do yon bo 
called. t call^ 

POTEKTIii ilOOD. 


1. Present Tense. 

Zing. 1. 1 laay, can, or must be colled, 

2. Thou mayst, const, be 

caned, 

3. He may, can, or must be 

called. 

PItrr. 1. "We may, can, or must be 
called, 

2, Yon may, can, or must be 

caned, 

3. They may, can, or must be 

called. 

2. Piff Tenv. 

Sing. 1. I might, could, d:c. be called, 

2. Thou mlghut, couldrt, ice. 

called, 

3. He mlght,ooald, tc. be called. 
PTur. 1 • PTe might, could, L.C. be galled, 

2. Yon might, could, kc. be 

called, 

3, They might, could, &c. be 

called. 


3. Present Perfect Tense. 

Zing. 1 . 1 may, ko. have been called, 

2, Thou mayst, tc, have been 

called, 

3. He may, ko. have been called. 
Ptur. 1. We may, ko. have been colled, 

2. Yon ^ay, 4:c. have been 

called, 

3. They may, tc. have been 

called- 

4. Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1 . I might, ko. have been called, 

2. Thon mlghtst, i:c. have been 

called, 

3. He might, tc. have been 

called. 

Piur. 1. We might, kc, have been 
called, 

2. Yon might, kc. have been 

called, 

3. They might, kc. have heen 

cnllod. 



C2 


etymology: 


[Lctton 32, 


sTJBJtnrcnvE mood. 

1. Pretfnt Tenie, 

Sins. 1. If I nm called, 

2. If Thon art called,— (sec 14S) 

3. If He la called. 

Plur. 1. If "We are called, 

2. If Yon arc called, 

3. If They arc called. 

2. Fast Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I was called, 

2. If Thon rrast called, — (sac 118) 

3. If Ho rvas called. 

Flur. 1. If 'We rrere called, 

2. If You rvere called, 

3. Tf They rvere called, 

3. Future Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I be called, 

2. If Thou be called, — (see 148) 

3. If He be called. 

Plur. 1. It M’e be called, 

2. If You bo called, 

3. If They be called, 

or 1 . If I should be called, 

2. If Thou shouldst be called. 


7. Suppositional Tense. (Sec 148.) 

Sing. 1. If T seere called, | Plur. 1. If IVe vere called, 

2. If Thou Ifirrt called, 2. If Yon were called, 

3, If He aere called. • 3. If They aere called. 


IKITKITITE MOOD. 

Present. To be called. Per/eti, To have been called. 


PABTICIPHES. 

Present. Called, or bcinff called. Petfecl. Having been called. 


merratwns.—l. The Present Passlvo Participle is freqnently abridged by 
•omitting the sign being ; thus," catted" ler " being called s' “ tored," tor "being 
- toted." 

o Several Passive Forms of Terhs denoting Progression or Incompleteness have 
recently been introduced; as. Present, " The rents ore being collected;” “Tbo 
sheep are being shorn." Tbo simple Passive Forms of these verbs, are eoilecUd, 
are shorn, would denote campieUnessssnd not progress. Past, " The tax teasbeing 
levied “An nnny aas being raised," denote IncompIetcnESS at a past time. 


4. Present Per/ed Tense, 

Sing. 1. If I have been caDcd, 

2. If Thon hast been called, 

3. If He has been called. 

Plur. 1 . If M'e have been called, 

2. If You have been called, 

3. If They have been callci 


5. Past Perfeel Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I had been called, 

2. If Thou hadst bceu called, 

3. If He had been called. 

Plur. 1. If VTe hod been called, 

2. If Yon had been called, 

3. If They had been caIIe<L 


•C. Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. If I should have been called, 

2. If Thou shonldst have been 
called, 

0. H Ho should have been called. ' 

Plur. 1. If "Wo should have been called, 

2. If Yon should have been called, 

3. IXTheyshouldhavebecncalled. 
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Para, 187.] CONJUGATION OF AUXILIARY VERBS. 
187. Conjugation of Ausilinry Verts. 


Prutnt Tenst. 


Singular. 

1 2 3 4 B 

1 . 1 do, Shan, irin, mnj-, can. 

2. Then do^ Ehalt, mayst, canit. 

3. He doe, diaU, Trill, may, can. 


Pivrat. 

1 2 3 4 5 

1. IVo do, shall, TrUl, may, can. 

2. Yon do, shall, tvDI, may, can. 

3. They do, shall, TriH, may, can. 


Pit! Tone. 


Singular, 


. 1 

1. I did, 

2. Thon didst, 

3. Ho did, 

2 

should, 

should^ 

should, 

3 

would, 

wouldit, 

would, 

4 

might, 

mightst, 

might, 

888 


Plural. 



1. We did, 

2. Yon did, 

3. They did. 

should, 

should, 

should. 

rl d n 

III 

might, 

might, 

might, 

could. 

could. 

could. 


Mini la need only In the Present Tense, and has no infleiions TvhatcTer. 

IBS. Oittreatwn). — a. Do, when an auxiliary, lorms the 2nd person sing. In 
dost, bnt when it Is a principal, In dottt ; In tha 3rd slnEnlar, does and do£A, when 
amiUary ; — and dca nnd dotth, when principal. 

li, IVhen trjn Is not n tiTlUar y It Is conjuKated regnlarly os In p. M, Ko. 179. 

c. The second Person singular of Axudliaries is formed by adding 
St to the first person; os, could, couldsl. Bnt may, might, mahe 
mayst, mightst, with two rarer forms, mayesi, mightest. Ought 
makes oughtest. The third Person singular ends Uie same as the 
First. 

d. Dare, Past dared, to challenge, braTC, and deed, when TransItlTe, form 
the 2nd peiB. sing, ol the Present in est; and the 3rd in »; as, ‘‘.Thon needed 
help f* “ He dares him to the contest.” Bat Dare, Past Duril, int. to ventnre, 
and i'led, Int. hate generally the 2nd and Srd pers. sing, the same as the first ; 
as, “ Thon dare not ride “ He need not go.” (See 1C2. a) 

189. Interrogatire Conjugation. 

a. In conjugating a verb intercogntively, do and its tenses, 
ate employed to denote action ; nnd am nnd its tenses, to denote 


continuance; tlius, 

V 

Present Tense, 


Siny, Vo I call? 

Piur. Do TiVe call ? 

Dost Thou call? 

.Do Ton call ? 

Does He call? 

Do They call? 

Present Tense, 


Bing. Ami calling? 

jPTur. Are "VTc caUing ? 

Art Thou railing? 

Are Ton calling? 

Is He calling? 

Are They calling ? 


h. In Int€rro^ti\*e Sentences, the Subject Is placed between the auxUinry ond 
the verb, and ethe Auxiliary first; as, Did be write ?” “EhaU / write?” 
“ Must tre go ?” — But IntcrrogatiTe Pronouns, whether single, or connected with 
nouns, introduce the ecntencc; as, “ TTAo wrote that work?” ‘‘TTAaf ttwot 
would assert that 
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EEMAEKS OX TEE TENSES. 

XiX^SOZf 33, — Eierclce 33 , — Fagc 20. 

Indicative Mood . — 100 to 105. 

1. Present Tent;. 

100. The Present Tense speais of i$ doing or going on 
in pref.cnt time. It hna three fonns ; the simple ; a.";, 1 call ; — 
tile progressive; as, 1 am calling; and the cmphalic; os, I do 
call. 

a. 'Tae firsf m SnieLr, form of the present tense i? n=od to etprer*, 1. Omtrnl 
irvOix; nXf “Vico prodaeti miserT*;** 2. A character. r^aalUy. or attrlhatc. nt 
prerent Gristing ; r.E, •* lie O en able man ;** S. Itahilc. or rcficatcd actions, end 
also the simple rrlrtmcc of o feet ; a?,“ lie talcs mnlT ; " “He stammers;" “ Ifc 
r/o’s Into the country every rammer ; ” “ I Oach." In this tense, It Is frequently 
applied to the atrertions or rentiment" of authors ■whose works are rtiU extant; 
us, “Seneca rtatons and moralises well." 

4. In animated historical narrations. It Is sometimo used for the past; as, 
“ He enters the territory of the peaceahle Inhabitants, he fighit and coniuers." 

i. "When preceded tr; ench words as rchen, Icforr, as soon as, till, aprr, this 
form erpresias the relative time of a future action ; a», “ men he comes, he wS’,1 
be welcome.’" Here, wo have two firtnro action”, “when be comes” — and 
“ wHl bo welcome,” one of which most bo antecedent to the other, and would. If 
expressed In Latin or in mo”t other lanpua^cs, require a suitable tense to mark 
this priority of time ; as, “ ViTien ho shall hart come.” 

b. The second or PnoonEtsm: form (In lay) dmotes that the action Is noie 
yofny on; as, “ X am teaeAlnj." (See 1C4, notes 1, 2, S, 4.) 

e. Tho third or Emphatic form (withifo)l3 nred to assert a thing with peculiar 
energy, or to remove some donbt on the part of the person ndijreescd ; as, “ I do 
teach.” 

Do Is litewiss employed with n ncgallrc, and in asking qncutlons ; as, “ I do 
not teach;” "Doyen teach? " 


2. Past Tense. 

101. The Pad Torn represents nn action or event, either 
1, ns finished at some time past, or 2, ns hegim and still going 
on at a past time. Tlie Post, like the Present, has three forms 
1st, the simple; as, I called; 2nd, the progressive; as, I -was 
calling : and 3rd, the cmphalic : ns, I did call. 

a. The Past Tense excludes all Idea of the present Inrtant. It tuppo^es an 
Interval to have elapsed bet'vecn thetimeof the action and the thr.o of rpeaking 
of It. The action is thns considered as leaving nothing behind it ■which the 
mind considers to have any relation to the preiwnt; as, " Demosth cr.es teas a. 
celebrated orator;” “ I lodyeJ three days In the Strand." In such expTr-s-ions as 
the folio^adng : “ They came home early this morning ; ” “He teas with them at 
tljrco o’clock this afternoon a reference is made to rach a division of the day 
as iz past before the time of our fpeaking. 

b. The ProTTCSsire Sorm of this tense denotes that an action ■was nuSnIshed at 
a certain time post ; a*. “ I seas srritinj when he came." This form corresponds 
to the Imperfect of the Imtin, Greek, and French. 

e. Did Is the sign of the emphatic form of thl’ tense ; as, “ I did ■write." Did 
Is aI«o employed In Qurttiwir and Aarmrrr, referring to past time; as," Did yon 
tee tny. father ? ?»'o, I did coa" 
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3. Future Tense. 

392. a. The Future Tense amply intiinntes that an action 
or event will taho place at some fhtnre period, vrithont any 
regard to the precise time. — It has two forms, the simple; os, 
I shall or will call ; and the progressite ; as, I shall or will he 
calling. 

l. In tie ttntp’e form, " I thaU caJl,” rtiatl In the first person foretells ; bnt 
In the second and third persona, it promise, commands^ or thrtaitn$, 
c. In the phmse, “ I will caU,” tf/7/. In the first person, intimates a premise ot 
{Jei^rmbioUen; in the second and third perrons, it only/t»rri«//#; a?,** you ttill 
go,'’ ** they tf£77 go.” For the proper application of shad and tr/ff, ace the mle 
—203 and the conjngatlon of Call, p. 69. 

<f. The Prejrttsixe Form Intimates the indefinite con^'ntfonceof a future action ; 
cs, I be vritiny.** 

• e. In Intarogatlons^ — ShnU In the let, 2nd, and Crd persons refers to onofiler'r 
■will; as, “E^l I im?” that is, Am I permitted to go? “Shall you go?” 
“Shall Ae go?** — ITiW In the 2nd and 3rd persons denotes intenlion lit- the 
XominadTe ; as, “ 7177/ yoa go ? ” “ 71 <7/ be go ? ” 

/. In addition to the ordlnarr mode of denoting fntnre time, the foUo^ng are 
alsoemployod; *‘lcmirofnj 7 to’vrrite;” ** 1 am cl'ou/toxnrito.’* These hare been 
called the inuplixe future, as they denote the commencement of an action, or an 
Intmtton to commence an action isithoat delay. As this modification of the 
rerb Is not, ho a c ter , confined to one tense, bat can be ertended to all, Its cense 
must he determined by the ttoe Implied by the rerb to U; a?, “ I am (norr) 
about to rniie;” “I war (then) about to vrrite;** “I sAo// U (shortly) about to 
vrite.** 

sr. There Is also another mode of expression ^hlch, though it docs not strictly 
or positircly foretell an action, yet Implies a neceeity for perfor m ing an net, 
andcJeariyiDdjcatesthatlbTrBl lahe place. For example, “I Aor^/oyKJjrniiim 
of money to-tnorrow,** that is, “ I am trader a prtzmt nocc^dty or oldlgution to 
do a/eSare act." The rerb to te, foUotred by a rerb in the' Infinitive iCood, 
forms another Idiomatic expresrion of future time ; as, “ John o to command a 
regiment;” “.Sn&is went in cearchof the scat of an empire whldi tra/,onedoy, 
to command the ttotH” The latter ex pr essi on contains a fact which is past to 
the narrator, bat/utcre as to the event at the time specified- 

4, Tht Prcsait Per^fcf. 

193. The Present Perfect Tenee represents an action or event 
that has oslj jit^ now or /afe!^ been completed. It has two 
forms, the common ; as, “ I have called j ” and the pro^essice ; 
as, “ I have been calling.” 

o. The Present Perfect tome ei : pi ' Cfe.vi: , 1. Anoction just finished ; as, "I cndcr- 
Etand that a messenger has errired from Paris;” that notr onived. 

2. An action done in a cpace of time, part of which is to elapse i as, “ It has 
rained all the treck ; ** “ We hare teen strange things this century.” 

3. An ac tion perfected some tinengo, bnt the consequences of which extend 
te the present time ; as, “ I hare casfcJ my time, and now suHcr for my folly.** 
In the tame manner, it is cmploved in rnentioning tho vorts of deceased perrons, 
u any of them rtmoin ; thus, “ Cficero has trriCea orations,” becanse the orations 
are rtHl in existence ; but Fpealdng of his poems, we cannot say, “ Cicero 7/aj 
*^JUen poems,*’ batanso they do not exist ; we therefore properly cay, “ Clccro 
CTofe poems.” 

H. Whm preceded by cuch words as irAcn, hefore, as soon as, fi77, after, this 
wasc expresses the cemp7^7<pn of n relative futore action ; as. ** When he has 
finished his work, he shall he rewarded.** The observutious which were made in 
IW. a. 6. are applicable to the prcicnt Kotc, 
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Aio?re«ire form of tMs tense impUcs that the action, whether com- 
^^ 0 ^”*^’ ^ progress ; as, “ I fiare been tcrllinj these 


c. The difference betrsveen the T/'eseni Perfect and the Past tenses 
may be briefly summed up thus ;— The Presmt Perfect tense has 
always a reference to jrreseni time ; but the Past tense represents 
the action spoken of as having occurred in time considered prior to, 
and disjoined from the present. Thus, when I say, “ I wrote yester- 
day ; ” “ I have written to-day ; ” by the former ecepression, I exclude 
any reference to the present instant, but by the latter I tndwdc it. 
Again, if we spMk in the afternoon of the same day, wo can say, 
“ lie arrived this morning ; ” meaning the morning of this day ; but 
speaking during the morning, and thus referring to the present time, 
we should say, “He has arrived this nioming." 


6. The Past Perfect. 

194. The Past Perfect Tense expresses nn action or event 
which was past before some other past action or event men- 
tionedj and to which it refers ; ns, “ Ho had diligently toiled, 
before he was reioarded.” — It has two forms, the common ; as, 
“I had called j ” and the progressive ; as, “ I had been calling.” 


6. Future Perfect Tense. 

195, The Fidure Pcifcct denotes that a future action or 
event will he completed at or before another future action or 
event. It has two forms, the common ; as, “ I shall or will 
have called ; ” and the progressive ; as, “ I shall or will have 
been calling." 

а. The Bigns sJiall and trill can be retained through all tne persons, but vdth 
the same difference of meaulng as stated for the future Jmprrftd. (See 1&2. 6. c.) 

б, Some gratamatians, however, exclude tciTf from the first person, and sh<til 

from the second and third persons. The following are the e xam ples which they 
adduce in support of their opinion : — I tfi7? have had prevlons notlee whenever 
the event happens “ Tfixou thaJt haveservedthy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year ; ’’ “ He shaTJ have completed his business when th e na essenger arrives.’^ 
These phrases are, as they state, evidently incorrect, the au x il iar ies being mis- 
applied. But the same thing might have occurred in the first future as well as 
in the present instances ; yet it would be improper to infer from this misappli- 
cation, that they ought to be excluded. That trill may be employed in theyfri/ 
person, will appear from the following example : — I uilf have completed my 
business before he arrives,’* denotes delerniinotiont and not forstelhn^ ; that 

is, “ I am determined to have my business completed before his arrival." Again, 
phould the truth of the nfflnnation, respecting the time of finishing the trasinffis, 
be called in question, trt7? would then form the proper reply ; thus, “ Ton ^Hl 
not have finished vour business before be arrives." Te3, 1 tri // ; impIyiDg 
determination, “ >177/ what ? *’ “ Will have finished my bnsinesa." 

Shall may also, with equal propriety, be used in the second and third person?. 
Thus, if I sav, “ He ifi77 have me his bill before July,** I merely foreteil 
what will bo done; but when I say, “Ho shall have paid me his bill before 
July,*’ I express my d^/mnmafion to «)mpe7 him to pay it before July. ABnearly 
the fame idea, however, can be expressed by the first fiuturtf It is in gmenu pre- 
ferred in these instances ; thus. Instead of saying, “ Sc shall hare paid mo 
his bill before July," we commonly say, “He thall jyji/ me his bill," See, 
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Fofential Mood. 

ISo. a. The Potential Praml la indtfinUe Trith msard to lime, ImplTlng • 
Present or Fotnra Time according to the confrsi ; thns, 

“ I can TTrite nerx or to-TDorroTT,” implies either present or future posribfllty. 

I may Trrite ” implies the liberty to TOtc no^ or when I please. 

“I moji TVTile,” implies a present neceuityof writing novr or afterwards. 

6. Prcyreuion Is in all the tenses denoted by using participle in iny of the 
principal verb with the verb to he; as, “I may be irritiny,** 

197. Pari TcTur.— The Pari Tense U also indoSnltc with regard to time, being 
either present, past, or future, accotdlng to the adverb employed, or the scope 
of the sentence; thes, 

“I might go," implies a conditional liberty to go now, or to-morrow if I 
pleased. 

** I coufd once do more,'* implies past ability: "Icoi/fd If I pleased/' refers 
to a present conditional possibility. 

** I cotrid walk with you were I not engaged," ImpUca present incHnati£n_^_^ 
perform a conditional act. — 

“ "We /AotfZd pay cur debts," implies an obligation to pay now or afterwuids. 

193. The Pruent Per/ed Tenre Implies thcpoMiM/ify or neeetrify of having cem- 
fJOed an action at tome time past ; thns, "I may hare written," that is, it Is 
possible that I have written . — ^ I snuri /utre written/* that there was a neces- 
tity, some time pas:, for my writing. 

Can is not irsed in this lenso ; in^tend ol it, cither troi able or could fiore is 
cmployed- 

199, <t. The Part Perfect denotes that the agent had— 1, the liberty; 2, the 
potfw ; or 8, the faefmafion ; or 4, was under an tbligaVion to perform some act, 
but did not ; as— 1, " He might hare, or 2, eould hare written, but he ncgloctod." 

S. “He trouW haxe written, If he had had the opportunity." 4- “He should 
Acre done his doty." 

6. Sometimes this tense denotes a pari contingency; ns, “Had there been no 
ciertiDn, there cw/d Acre been no eucceia." 


Sub/tcnctive Mood, 

Tbe Tenses In the Snbjanctlve itood hove been InlJy exhibited under that 
Mood. (See US. a. 6.-335, 33S, k 408.) 


Itifimiive Mood. 

300. a. TbeInfinitiTB Hood is EomeUmes used abiolulelv ns n nonn : ns. “To 
rtK early Is condnclve to health.” 


■fts-h requires another which Is the object of It, to bo in 
the Infinltice Hood ; as, Ho studies to improreJ* 


^1. a. The InfinitiTe Present is emplcyed to denote an 
arton contemporary with or siibsegveni to the time implied hy 
the governing verb; as, “He has consented to iorite;” “He 
appears to be.” 


b. Hie Infinitiye P«/eci! denotes an action roifecedent to the 
toe implied by the goreming verb : ns, “He is said to bare 

J^jrL > appears io hate been m tetter circumstances.” 
(oee 409.) 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 


XmESSOU 32:. — Exercise 32t. — Pa^e 21. 

2M. a. Aviilianj r«rjj arc thOK -which are cWetlT ctcploved In fonnincthe 
JI'x.ds and Tense? of other verb?. They were orisinidly Principal Verb? ; and, 
thoagh some few of them rtiU retain that character.at!ong rrith that of otixUIa- 
rierf, yet they ha-re, in general, lost mnch of their original Import, and become 
mere sirpis of mood and tense. Thna, thall rigniijed origin.ally oirc; bat, “I 
rhall urilt," does not no-rr signify / otce to ttrile, bnt merely Intimates a future 
act. 

b. The verbs which. In English, are considered a? al-ways aniUlary to others, 
are muy, might, can, could, titall, thould, and ma/f ,• those which are sometimes 
ntndliatics, and sometimes principal verbr, arc do, be. hare, icilt. TIjc aariliaries 
are foUotvei by their Principal Verbs -wf thont the preCi to ns, " Von may yo," 
and not “ to go.” The Inflcrions to denote nntaber and person are varied in the 
Auxiliary ani not la the principal verbs ; ns, -“ Then mays f go ; " “Thongmmi 
-write.” 


Auxiliaries used in the Indicaiite Mood. 

Shi. Jio, and Its past did, denote action ; -when used ns aniiliarics they rr-arh 
the emphatic form of the verb; a», “1 do teach;” “I did tench.” IDicy nre 
generally tiMd In negative and Interrogative sentences ; ns, ” I do not Sear : ” 
'•Did hshcar ? ” They sometimes snpply the place of another verb, and mal'C 
tlie repetition of it, in the same or in a snbscqnent sentence, nnnoccssary; as, 
“ Yoa attend not to yoor etndios, as he does,’’ that is, ” as he attrndi." In the 
2nd and Srd Person singular doji and doet are used when the verb Is auxtliary, 
and doth In the solemn stylo ; doeU, doeth, and dots, when the verb Is prineipal. 

2hl, .dm, and Its past ifor, denote preyrsinen; as, “ I cm teaching;” "liras 
teaching." 

20.'>. Hare, mid its past had, signify poexession ; -when narl as anrilhiry veri/s 
they marl: the time of a verb ; hare denoting that the acciott is just finished, as, 
” I hare -written the letter; ” and had denoting that some Interval had clapKid 
since it -was compieted ; as, ‘‘ I had finished the business before he arrived.’’ 

20C. Shalt (Its pa.st rijouid Is a rondiV/onof sign) properly signifies duty or oW- 
galior. ; as, “ Thon sludt love the Lord thy God.” As the ereention of a command 
or dnry mnrt be posterior to the command itself, so, sfuztt, significant of present 
duty, came bv an easy transition to be a note of future time ; as, “ Thou shall 
die.” (See 1S2.) 

207. TITfi (its past would is a conditional sign) denote? rolitiyn or intention, and 
is then regular (see I'fl— t) ; as, “ I trill thnt yoa sbonld come;" “ He iritis not 
the death of a sinner.” — Will U also a sign of futurity; as, “ I vill go.” 


Of the proper xxsc of Shall cad Will as Auxiliaries. 

203. a. In AJjirmaiitc r.ni. Direct sentences, chad, in the first 
■persoxs, foretells : .as, “I shall go;” in the second and third 
persons) it promLtc.i, commands, cr threatens; os, “You shall 
■ be revrarded ; ” “ Thou shall not steal ; ” '■ lie shall die.” 

b. TFill, in the first peison, intimates o. promise or determina- 
tion ; as, “ I will go ; *■ in the .second and third persons, it nn!r 
foretells; as, "You -tvill die;” “Thov urill dine vrifh us tcL 
morroyr.” 
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e. Tie appropriate application ol shall and ir/H may be thtis abOTm t— 

Bimple rotnrity, (See the Corifugathru, ISO, 1S2, ISl.) 

1. 1 shall. 2. thou Kilt, 3. he tcflJ. ’SVe shall, you KtU, they Kill. 

Dcterminatlan in the 1st Pers,; Command in the 2nd and 3rd Per?. 

1. 1 tfiT/, (Conimant/). 2* thou shall, Z. he shall. VTo Kill, yon shall, they shall. 

d. ’When the deirrmlnaiion of the nominative is intended to !«* orpressed. Kill 
mmt be employed throngh all the “I Kill go;" ** Yon Kill not 

ctudy ; " “ He Kilt not be obedient/* that is, *• he is not Killing to be obedient,** 

200,' a. In Indirtct sentences, that is, those "tvlilch depend on other sentencof*, 
shall is xL«€d In nil the persona to denote timple /ulttriti/; a*, “ I tell yon, I shall 
come ; ** ** Ton say that you sliall lose by the sale ; ** ** He says ho shall not gain 
any tUng.” — TH/i ex preg se a d^/ermina/icm or promise in all the persons ; as, “ I 
tell you, I Kill pay ; *’ ** He eya he Kill pay.** 

b. In Tnterrogallre sentences, shall and trill have, in general, a meaning tho 
VEry rer e rse of trhat they have In offlnnatlre sentences. Shall, used interroga- 
tively, In the first, second, nnd third persons, le/ers to aaolher^s nrill ; thus, 
“£fio//Igo?*’ signifies “IVUl poo psiTni/ mo to go?** £o also, “ 5AcriI yon go ?** 
“£^a//hfigo?” Bnt instead, of '** Shall yon go ? ** it I s more common to sav, 
“ Are yon allowed to go ? ** or “ Are yon to go ? ’* Tn77,nsed Interrogatively, In 
the second and third persons, denotes roff/ion or deferminofion intho nominative ; 
B«, TTiK TOO go? ** “ Will ho go ? ** irni is reldom or never used interroga- 
tively in the flrrt person. 

c. In iixQ Suldandire Ifood, shall tn all persons denotes a /uftfre contingency: 
thuB,in 2datt,xviii. 16, *‘If thy broUxeriAafT trespass against thee,'*&c. Instead 
of Mali, however, the modem practice prefers should; thns, “If he should tres- 
pass,** Ac.— TTi?/ In the 2nd and 3td pers. of the Snbirmetive implies either a 
present or a future contingent Intention; as. “If you tn7f study, you may 
Improve ; ” that is, if you are uUling now, or shonld be hereafter. 


Auxiliaries used in the Fviaxiial Mood. 

210. a. The Auxiliaries usually employed in the English 
Potential Mood are may, viiyht, to denote possibility or liberty ; 
can, could, to denote power or ability j should, duty; icoidd, 
inclination ; and must, necessity. 

b. IThcn these word** eiprc sa permi^on or Ifbertv, power or po^sibnity, doty 
or Inclination ehsolutely, then they most In translation be regarded as indepen- 
dent verbs in the Indlcadre ilood, governing the subsequent verb in tho Infini- 
tive; thus, 

** I ctm write,'* ScribCrc possum ; ** I coaid write,” ScribCre pofuC 

“ 1 map wrii^" Mthi fcribtre licet; ** I might hare written,” 2f(hi seribere licnit. 
“ I should write." Scribtro drf/eo ; “I tAouW hare written,” Sciibere debni. 

“ I tfooW write,^ Scribtre tore; “ I Kould ttoce written,” Scribtre tofai. 

(See Hiley’s Lat, Gram. 318, 323.) 

211. a. i/oy and its past Jligld ex press, 1. fiiVrfj; or pmnurfon ; as, “ He mow if 
he pleases;” “He migfU if he pleased;*' — 2. Purpose when following that; as, 
“ He studies that he may improve;*’ “ He studied t/iat he might Improve;” — 

3. Possibility when applied to events; as" It may ruin;” “It might rain;” — 

4. TTuA; as, “ J/ny he come;” “ I wish him to come.** 

h. J/op implies fall liberty ; Might, some possible rtstridlon or contingency; as, 
** He may go “ Ho might come.” 

c. ifight does not imply actual past time, ns the part tense of a principal verb 
docs, but tome conJt/to;i, either present, past, or future, according to the context, 
(Sec 107.) 

d. In Interrogaiionx, may and migid ask permission ; thuf, May 1 go?” 
“ you go?” 

212. Can (past could) cxprcfscs poKcr or possd/ilUy; as, “ He can write “ He 
could write,” 
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213. <r. (past ten^e of /Aon; eiprcj=cj—l. Ziy/y, In nil the persons; n5,“I 

thould -iTrite;” “Tonj/ioufd Etnrty;” — 2. Eiippotilion ; as, " It 1 thould -wTito-” 
— 3. Fature contin^enq/; ta, “ You promised that vro shoutd go.” ’ 

6. Should Is a'ometimcs emplorcd to express a dlfBdenee In the speaker, or a 
flight assertion ; ns, “ I should think It would be better to work that is “ I 
am IncOlned to think," i;o. 

214. Would implies — 1. Tolilhn; ns, "I vould write;” “Ton irould go;" 

2. Simple Forftcllinj In the fccond and third persons; ns, “Ton icould be 
delighted to hear his narratlrc “ His power vould be Increased — 3. Some- 
times a ITi/A or /'roper; as, " ITbafrf to God ; ” that Is, " I trird that God," t-c. ; 
— i. Bometimes aUalit; as, “ He vould frequently Indulge In fuch meditations," 

215. ifusl expresses present or future nectssih; ; as, "Wo must speak the truth ; " 
“We must die." — ifust hast expresses pojf time ; ns, “ I must haze written.” 

Ought, Let, Dare, Seed. 

216. Ought signifies dutg or ohtigation, and Is not an amlliary bnt a principal 
verb.goTCTnlng another verb In the Infinltirc mood ; as, “ Yon ought to ohev yonr 
teachers.” 

Present duty Is denoted by ought; past, by ought to hare; as, “ Yon ought to 
read ; ” “ You ought to hate read.” 

217. a. Let \s fometlmcs, bnt Improperly, considere'l an ansilinry ; It Is always 
a principal verb. Implying permission, and governing the following verb in tho 
Infinitive, but wlthont tho sign to; ns, “Let me po;" that is, iff mo to go, or 
permit me to go. 

b. Dare, Pa.st Durst, int. to venture, and Feed, Int. denoting obligation, arc a 
kind of auxiliaries, followed by a verb withont the prefix to. When so used tboy 
do not frequently vary tbc 2nd and 3rd pera. singular. (See 162. c. ) 


Connection of Dependent Tcnecs. 


218, In sentences dependent on others, Yrhen the auxiliaries 
are to he employed, map and can are used when the verb of the 
principal sentence is in iixQ present, fidtire, or perfect Indicative ; 
and mipTit, could, would, should, when the leading verb is in tho 
past tense ; as. 


{Indie.) He says 

He said 

He asleil 

He trill tell ns 

I uillsend him 

He gires 

(Pofen.) Sc vould give 

He vould hare giren 

He vould speak 

Ho might succeed 

The stones vould erg out . . 


Su'gune. that he mop, can, or shall write, 
that he might, eould, should write. 
If he might, eould go. 
when he comfi, or has come. 
when ho returns. 

If he has anything. 

Sulgune. 11 he had, or should hare anything. 
If be had had anything. 

If he vere present, 
if he vould try. 

if these should hold their jx-acc. 
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ieeegulab verbs. 

Xi£5SOSTS 35 to 37, — ^Exercises 36 to 37 , — Page 21. 

X.. 35.-219. a. A Iteffular Verb is one that forms its Past 
Tense and Perfect Participle bv the addition of d or cd to 
the Present j as, Pres, love; Past. loved; Perf. Part, loved^v 
Juxving loved. The great majority of English V erhs (about 4^000) 
foUoiS' this rule, hence called Pegidar. 

h. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its past tense 
and perfect participle by the addition of d or cd to the Present; 
ns, Pi^ent, arke; Past, arose; Perfect Participle, arisen, or 
having arisen. 

c. A» the grent majority of modem English rerbs form their Past Tcnfe and 
Perfect Participle by the addition of <f or td to the Present, all xerbs dorlatlng 
from this role arc properly styled Irrtyulars. Pot, by some recent mriters, the 
formation of the Past Tenso and Perfect Partiriple effected by the changa of tho 
radical letters of the verb has been termed the ttrona coiyujation. In contradis- 
tinction to the common term of Irrtyutar; rrhUe the modem Begnlar mode 
formed by ed, bn, been called the ifcnh eonjugaticn. Snch an altcmtlDn from the 
received nomenclature has no advnntnge rrhatcrer to recommend its adoption. 
(SeelST.) 

d. Several grammarians have divided the Irregnlars into Oasses according to 
the formation of tho Preterite and Pnrtidplc; hnt the AlpTuMtcal arrangement 
here given, Is decidedly pMcmble, as the varions irregularities arc by this means 
easily lodged in the memory, and a ready reference afforded vrhenever necessary. 

t. Ed after verbs ending in ch, ei, p, th, x, and M, though pronotmeed ns t, 
mast alrrayB be rcriltcn in /nil ; as, in prfaOitd, alfocJted, htaptd, fiusTiof, fosred, 
crowd. In trumy instances td Is sounded In /all; as, in con lealtd ; but In others 
it is compressed ; as, in honourtd, eotmded os if vnriUen ^o^^)U^'d. An attempt 
rms lately made to epell the preceding mords ns they are ptnnonnccd, but It 
very properly foiled. 

/. The nature of our language, together with the accent and pronunciation of 
it, incline ns to con t ract even eH our Begular Terbs; thus, lorcd, tumtd, are 
commonly pronounced ns monojyUaMtt, the c remaining silent. The second per- 
son also, which was originally In three syPahles, ioredtst, Itvrncdcsf, ha, become a 
dissyllable, lottdd, tamtdM. These contractions arise from the cnAom of throw- 
ing the accent, as ranch as possible, on the dril ryUalie of a word ; the other 
syllables, being conseunently pronounced In a lower tone, and with more rapidity 
and indistinctness, ore often either wholly dropped or blendtd with one another. 

Sometimes, also, the word which arises from n legolar tdiango does not sound 
easily or ogreeably ; or, sometimes, by the rapidity of onr pronunciation, the 
vowels are either shortened or lost, and the consonants thus thrown together do 
not easily coaler with ono another ; they arm therefore, changed into otheis of 
the same or of a kindred spodes. This occasions a further delation from the 
regnlar form ; thns, lortlh, tumeOi, are contracted Into toc’th, ium’th; and these 
for easier pTonuncintion, become /ores, tomr. * 

Some verbs ending In II admit the change of ed into i, dropping also one of the 
doable letters ; os, dwell, dtrrti ; spill, .pill. Some which end In /, n, or p, after n 
diphthong or donhie vowel, fr^uently admit a similar change, at the same time 
cither shortening the diphthong or changing it into a single &ort vowel ; as, deal 
A’oK; mean, mfonf; sleep, tllpl; hecanie d, after a short vowel, does not easily 
coalesce with the preceding consonant. Snch as end in re, change re Into /; as 
bereave, btrrfl; because r, after a short vowel, will not readily coalesce with I. ’ 

tu Some verbs ending in d or f have tho Present and Past tenses and Perfect 
Partidple alike ; as, sAfd, ihtd, thed ; bunt, tarrt, tars/. These are contractions 
bom ihtdtd, bunttd, on acconut of the disagreeable sound of td after d or I. 
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Others hare the Past tease and Perfect Participle the same, but varying from 
the Present by shortening the diphthong, or changing the rf into t; as, fTod, led, 
led; lend, lent, lent. Others, not ending in d or t. arc formed by contraction : as, 
iiave, had, for hated ; make, made, for mated. Otbers have the Present and Fast 
tenses and Perfect Participle all different; as, ArUe, aroee. ariien. 

h. The e of the Present tense is sometimes poeserved In the Partieip’c, for the 
sake of distinction ; thns, ire mrite, linjelnff, from tinge, to dhtingnlsh it from 
tinging, the participle of ting. U final. In the Present, is changed into y In the 
Participle; thns, dying from die; tmt dge, to tinge, makes dyeing. (Sect?, e.) • 
— In the foUomlDg list of Irregnlar Verbs the vrord haring is understood beforo 
each Perfect Participle ; as, haring abode, haring been, Lc. 


220 , A Lidt of the Irrcgtilar Verbs. 


Present. 

Pdst. 

Per/. Part. 

Abide, 

abode. 

abode. 

Am, 

was. 

been. 

Arise, 

arose. 

arisen. 

Avake, 

awoke, awaked. 

awaked. 

f Bear, to bring forth, bore, bare. 

bom. 

■{ Bear, to 

carrg, sus- bore, bare. 

bomoj. 

(_ tain, 



Man is bom for l.abotir, We have borne tho heat of the day ; have borne * 
heavy harden. 


Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 

Bend, un, 
Bereave, A' 
Beseech, 
Bid,/pr,“ 
Bind, tin, 
Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blotr, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Brinir, 

BuUd, re, 

Bnm, 

Burst, 

Bnj, 

C:tst, 

Catch, 

Cliide, 

Clioose, 


heat, heaten, beat, 

hegan, begun, 

beheld, beheld (beholden as an 

adjective). 

bent, bent. 

berCft, bcTcaved, bereft, bereaved, 

besought, bcEonght. 

hid, bade, bidden, bid. 

bound, ^ bound, 

bit, (2 pers. hiUen)^ bitten, bit. 
bl^ (2 pcis. blcdt/esf) bled, 
blew, blotvn. 


broke, broken, 

bred, (2pers.brcd(/f5f) bred, 
brought, brought, 

built, built, 

burned, burnt, burned, buruL 

burst, burst, 

bought, bought. 


cast, cast, 

caught, caught, 

chid, (2 pers. chiddcsl) chidden, chid, 
chose, chosen. 


a. Compound verbs (except teeleome and lel.nre. vrhich are regular) are con- 
jngated like their idmples.liy prefixing the syilohlcs appended to them ; ai,/arii<J, 
forLode, /ortAddoi. 

b. Monorrllablcs (?cc -tO) ending with a tingle contocant after a tingle rowel, 
and dso words accented on thej last syllable, double the final consonant u})Oii 
ae-mmtng an additional syllable tcginnlng with a vowel ; as, bi(,bittett; brgia, 
beginner. 
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Fra'.nt. 

Past. 

t Cleave, to adhere. 

cleaved, clave, 

1 Cleave, to tplit. 

cleft or clove, 

Cling, 

clung, 

Clothe, 

clothed. 

Come, he, over. 

came, 

Cost, 

cost, 

Creep, 

crept. 

Crow, 

crowed, crew. 

Cut, 

ent, (2 pers. entfesf) 

("Dare, to rcuti(rc,‘ 

durst, 

■1 Dare, to challenge,’^ 

dared. 

1 ^rfu. 

Deal, 

dealt, 

Dig, 

dng, (dng.7frf) 

Do, mis, tin. 

did, (dids/) 

Draw, trilh, 

drew. 

Drink, 

drank, 

Drive, 

drove, 

Dwell, 

dwelt. 

Eat, 

ate, 

fell. 

Eall, Ic, ■ 

Eeed, 

fed, (fcddcif) 

Feel, 

felt. 

Fight, 

fought, 

Fmd, 

found. 

r Flee, /rom danger, 

fled, (fleddeaf) 

■j Fly, as a bird, 

flew. 

1 Flow, <rj <caUr, 

flowed. 

Fling, 

flung. 

Forbear, 

forbore. 

FoEfake, 

forsook, ' 

Freeze, 

froze. 

I,. 36, — Get, he, for. 

got, (ggUesl) 

Gild, 

gift. 

Gird, he, 

girt, girded. 

Give, /or, mis. 

gave. 

Go, 

went. 

Grave, cn. 

graved. 

Grind, 

■ground. 

Grow, 

grew, 

had, 

Bave, 

f H£ng, on a peg, gin, bung. 

1 ^c. 

j HSeg. to take avag hanged. 


life. 


Pcrf. Part. 
cleaved, 
cleft, cloven, 
clung, 

clothed, clad, 

come. 

cost. 

crept. 

croired. 

cut. 

dared. 

dared {rcrfular'). 

d&ilt. 

dug. 

done. 

drau-n. 

drunk. 

driven. 

du-elt. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. ■ 

lied. 

flovm. 

flowed {regular). 

flung. 

forborne. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

got."* 

gilt. 

girt, girded. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, graved, 
ground, 
grown, 
had. 


hanged {regular). 


The robber was hmged; the room was ftonj with tapestry-; I have tiune my 
hat on the naU. 


c. i)aT(, -when tarns., miOccs darrjf.darM, In !ad and 3rd pars, sine.; Dare, 

Intran., Is fr«inently, bat contrary to nnnlocy, not chanced : as. “ Thon dare 
not po - He dare not co.” (See lB2.e. 393. d.) , x ou oorr 

d. Cettm la nearly obsolete, bat its compound /oryollch is Ireqnently nsed. 

E . 
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Frestni. 

Past. 

Perf. Pari. 

Hear, 

heard. 

heard. 

;■ Hetr, 

hetred. 

hetrn, herred. 

Hide, 

hid, {hiMtiC) 

hidden, hid. 

Hit, 

hit, (hitferf) 

hit. 

Hold, be, u-ilh. 

held. 

held. 

Hurt, 

hurt, 

hurt. 

Heep, 

kept. 

kept. 

IHieel, 

knelt. 

knelt. 

Unit, 

knit, knitted. 

knit, laiittcd. 

HnotP, . 

knerr. 

knotm. 

/Lade, to load, to 

laded. 

laden. (TLisTerl)is]/-«s 

freight a tessd. 


need than load.) 

■ Lade, to throw out 

laded. 

laded {ri-gular). 

water. 



'Load, 

loaded, 

laden, loaded. 


'Lay, (p;.) to place, laid, P/w. Par/, laying, IsitL 
to prd, 

J Lie,(int.)/<5(’ie<foTKj, lay. Pres. Part, lying, Iain. 
to repose, 

Lie, (int.) to spcal: lied. Pres. Part, lyinsr, lied (regular), 

^ falsely. 

Lay, (tr.) to pUec ; The mother layi the child in bed ; the Xaii It In the bed ; 
she has Xali It ; It Is laid In the bed- 

ZIe, to Ho dotm ; He lies too long In bed; he foy jesterday too long; to 1::« 
lain too long this morning ; he Is lyinj too long. 


Lie, to S 3 >eai falKlr ; 

Ho Uu, Is lying; he lied; 

he has lUd ro frcocentlr 

no one belleres him. 

Lead, mis, 

led, (ledifcrf) 

led. 

Leave, 

left, 

left. 

Lend, 

lent, 

lent. 

Let, 

let, (letterf) 

let. 

Light, 

^Lose Ipr. load), to 

lighted, lit. 

lighted, lit. 

lo?*- 

. lost. 

J tuWcT losf. 

i Loose (pr. loose), to 

loosed. 

loosc-d (regular). 

\ unixi. 

Slake, V.J1, 

made. 

made. 

Mean, 

meant. 

m^ant. 

Sleet, 

met, (mettesf) 

m€-£ 

Mov, 

morred. 

mCom, moTred. 

Pay, TC, 

paid. 

paid. 

/Pen, toccep up, en- 

pent. 

pent. 

4 close. 

'•Pen, to write. 

penned. 

penned (regular). 

Put, 

put, (puttof) 

put. 

Head, 

read. 

re.ad. 

Hend, 

rent. 

rent. 

Hid, 

rid, (ridde.^) 

rid. 

Hide, 

rode. 

ridden, rode. 

Hing, ' - 

rang, rung,' - 

rung. 


t. tvten the ro^rt tense er.di In anj or vr.j, ar.j Is preferable, In order to db«- 
tlcgnlsh it from the perfect 
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Pmcnt. 

Kve, 

Bot, 

Bnn, oufi 
Ea-n-, 

Say, un. 
Se®, 

Scet, 
Sell, 
Send, 


HffiEGULAB VEBBS. 


Fast 

rose, 

rived, 

rotted, 

xan, (rannwi) 
Ba'wed, 

B^d, 

sa'sv, 

Bonglit, 
sold, 
sent. 


=cu, gent. 

Send, ggf (seUftri) 

state, ^ gliaped, 

ghaved, 
slieared, 


Shape, wi». 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shovr or shew, 
j,.37.— Shred, 

Shrink, 

Shnt, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

SUde, 

SUng, 

Slink, 

Slik 

^(&)vr', iotcaticTseods, 
stitch mth a 

t nudlCi 
Speak, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spend, iKts, 

SpiU, 

Spin, , 

rSpit, to 

] spittle, 

1 Spit, to pvt vpon a 
V spit, 

Split, 

Spread, 

Spring, _ 

Stand, mth. 


stieareo, 

shed, (shediMi) 

shone, 

shod, (Ehodrf«0 
shot, 

showed, skewed, 
shred, (shrediwO 
shrank, shrn^ 
shut, {sboitest) 
gang, snng, 
eaii, sank, 
slew, 

^1, (slidJerf) 
slang, alung, 
slnnk, 

slit, (slit<«0 
srnote, 
sowed, 
sewed. 


Per/. Parf. 
risen. 

riven. , 

rotten, rotted. 

run. 

sawn. 

said. 

seen. 

Eonghk 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 

sat. 

shaken. 

shaped, shapen. 

shaved, shaven. 

shorn. 

shed. 

shone. 

shoi 

shot. 

• shoivn, shewn. 

shred. 

shrank. 

shut. 

snng. 

sank. 

slain. 

slept. 

slidden. 

slung. 

slunk. 

slit, slitted. 

FputtfcP* 

Eown. 

sewed (regular). 


spoke, spate, 

spelled, (spelt) 
spCTt, 
spilt, 

span, spun, 

E^t, spit, is^ttest) 

spitted, 

sprang, sprang, 
ctnnd. 


spoken. 

spelled (spelt). 

spent. 

spilt. 

spun. 

s^it. 

spitted (regular) 

split, 

spread. 

sprang. 
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Present. 

Stay, 

Stwl, 

.Sticfe, 

Sting, 

Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strife, 

Stron" or strew. 

Swear, 

-Sweat, 

Sweep, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, he, mis, 
Teach, 

Tear, «n, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thriro, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Wet, to moisten. 
Whet, to charj)cn. 
Win, 

Wind, 

Work, 

Wring, 

Write, 


Past. 

staid, stayed 
stole, 
stuck, 
stung, 

stank, stunk, 
strode, Btrid, 
struck, 
strung, 
strove, 

strowed or strewed, 
swore, 

sweat, (svrcntfst) 

swept, 

swelled, 

swam, swnm, 

svning, 

took, 

taught, 

tore, 

told, 

thouglit, 

tlirove, 

throw, 

thrust^ 

trod, (trod<7«<) 
waxed, 
wore, 
wove, 

■wept, 

wet, (wettest) 
whetted, 
won, 
wound, 

worked, wrought, 

wrung, 

wrote. 


Per/. Part. 

staid, stayed. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stunk. 

stridden. 

struck, stricken. 

strung. 

striven. 

f strown, strowed. 

\ strewn, strewed. 

sw6rn. 

sweat. 

swept. 

swollen, swelled. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught, 

tom. 

told. 

thought, 

llirivcii, 

throtvn. 

thrust. 

trodden 

^vaxod, WiixcD. 

worn. 

woven. 

wept. 

wet. 

whetted (rc^idar). 

won. 

wofind. 

worked, wrought. 

wrung. 

written. 


/. Those past tenses and perfect paiilctptes wlilch nrc the first montlonwl, are 
the most eligtblc. Obsolete wonts and snrh ns nrc mod only by the vnlgar, nrp 
omitted ; sneh are vreaihen, dnuiken. hotpen, gotten. boun/Ien, Itc,; and Strang, 
terang, slant, stratred. gat, brale. tare, trare, ic. Several past tenses nrc con, 
tnlned In the anthorls^ translation of tlio Eible, which arc now obsolete in goex^ 
conversation. 

g. In the piycoding List. Fcvcrnl Iteppilar verba are inserted, to show tlie dlf, 
fercncc between them and others fpclled anti pronoonced the tame. 

h. It Is recommendcsl, that tic pnpil be tanght to conjngatc tome of tlie, 
Irrcfmlar Verbs throngliont. that he may tlins perceive the difference between, 
the Itcgnlar and Irrcgnlar Verbs. 

f. The Verbs /fort and Jle must ho followed by the Perfect Partidple, and not 
by the Post UujiC ; that, I have tctl, 1 am led; lie had terdten, it was teriUen. ‘ 
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C. ADVERBS, 


XiSSSOIS’ 3S. — SUcrcise 30. — Page 23. 


221. An Adeerh is a -a-ord ua 
other adverbs to express ^ome 
manner j degree, affirmation, See.', as, “He wrote lately ‘ He 
lives here;” “He reads veil;” “A irulg diligent scholar;” 
“He speaks terg fluently,” 

a. An ndvtrb Is adJefl to a reri to deaote the manner o! tbe ortloa, or rome 
dreanistaiicc respecang It; as," Hevritacorrrti/y;”- toanoiPfdirf.to dmoto 
some modification ol the qoaUtr ; as, “ A truly dlUgent scholar •.’’—to an otfctrt, 
to denote scon* decree of the roodlflcaflon of an action; as, "He speaha rerjf 
finely." 

• i. An adTcit) may generally be tnomi by Its answering to the qnejHon, Bate t 
trien f or tehereJ tbns, “ He acted noilf;" " 7/otf did he act ? ” Answer, " AoWy,” 
the word nobly is therefore an adrerb. “ Ho read the poper latdfi “ JTTlfn did 
he read the paper T" Answer, “Xnlriy." “It went npirordi;" “TVTifre did it 
go 7 " Answer, “ UpteartU." 

c. The drcmnstances of the action erpressed by moods and tenses, are of a 
natnre too general to be snffident of themselrcs for the purposes of communica- 
tion. It is often necessary, therefore, to be mneh more particular in ascer- 
taining both the time, manner, and place of an action. One Imponnnt object 
of the adrerb Is to accomplish these ends. Thus we may cay an action rras done 
hMf, long oyo ; or, it is to be done notr, immediately ; or, it will be done tiere- 
e/ier j or, It win be repeated o.den, seldom, daffy, onte, lirlre, Ac. Eo, we may say 
that It was done here, there, yonder; it was teelt at lit done. 

d. Adverbs, in general, are abbreriatlons of two or more words : tbns, hrarely, 
or, “ In a brave manner," Is derlred from brare-liie, leitely from teUe^iie, fiappSy 
from happf-liie. Adverbs therefore erpress, in one word, what wtmld otherwlM 
leqnite two or more words ; thus, here, there, denote in thix place, in that place ; 
hither, thither, to this place, to that place; hence, (hence, from thUjhnce,from that 
jilace. TtTry, irhile, tchen, tehence, are derived from irJlo, and partahe mnrii at 
the nature of the relative. 


id with verbs, adjectives, and 
circumstance of time, place, 


222. a. The following ToMe comprises the principal Adverie : — 

Addition; ns. Also, too. 

Ajfirmpffon or Ceriainty; as. Absolutely, aye, certaihly, doubtless, indeed, 
mafly. enrtly, truly, vesSly, undonbtedly, yea, yes, precisely, of course, la truth, 
Jostso. 

Chnw, f^eet, inference; ns. Consequently, hence, ro, then, therefore, wherefore, 
why. (When these words aro need os Connectica, they may be regarded as 
Conjunctions.) 

Ormparlton; ns. Alike, as, better, best, less, least, more, most, rather, than, so, 
too, worse, worst, the more, the less. 

Cmtinyeney; as, Peradventnre, perchance, perhaps, possibly, probably, fmpro- 

rwWv iffc-csW «•* .yy r 


Degrtf; a-% Almost, completely, cscodinglr, eminenUr, greatly, hardly, ho^- 
crer, merely, morcoTcr, nearly, only, qolte, scarcely, rimply, very. 

or LUenea; as, As, cqoflDy, so, thus. 

£xp?aaofjon; aSjKamdy. 


laf^ualH^oT UnJUenm; as, Else, othendse. 


Inlemgatim ; as. How, wby, wherefore ; with many words implying also the 
!2rad“4^"cr'liSre^,\>e.'™“"^ 5id he comeWou^sto 
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Manner or Quality; as, As, well, iU, how, so, thus, nnyhow, hastily, earnestly, 
looushly, justly, quickly, together, thoroughly, wl^y. Adverbs of- this Idno 
. nre the most numerous, and ore generally formed by adding fy to an ndjeqtlTe ; 
as, had, badly ; or by cbanging le into ly; ns, able, ably; or y into ily ; as, steady, 
. Bteadl/g, But such forms as AofiYy, godlilyt from holy, yodly, must be avoided. 

Motion to or from n pluca ; os, Away, backwards, down, downwards, forward, 
homeward, eddewarda, up, upwards, hence, thence, whence, hither, thither, 
whither, to, fro, forth, off, far, near, wide. 

S'tgation ; ns. Nay, no, not, not at all, by no means, not so, on no accotmt, l:c. 

Kumher; as, Once, twice, thrice, &c. 

Order; ns, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, Ac. 

riace; as, Above, anywhere, before, behind, below, everywhere, elsewhere, 
nowhere, here, there, where, herein, therein, wherein, inside, outsiae, without, 
yonder. 

Q,uantity; ns. Abundantly, coptondy, enough, entirely, ranch, partly, suffi- 
ciently, scarcely, somewhat, universally. 

Separation ; as. Apart, separately, asunder, off. 

Time; as, Already, afterwords, amln, anon, anew, afresh, awhile, as (in the 
sense of vhen), before, by-nnd-by, betimes, continuonsly, didly, ever, formerly, 
generally, heretofore, hitherto, henceforth, henceforwards. hereafter, hourly, 
Immedlatdy, Instantly, lately, long ago, meantime, meanwhile, monthly, now, 
not yet, never, oft, often, oft-times, presently, rarely, seldom, sometimes, soon, 
still, since, then, when, while, yet. 

b. Tthday, to-morrow, and yesterday, are properly nouns, though frequently 
included under adverbs. 

e. Many adverbs are formed by a comWnntion of a preposition and the adverb 
of place, here, there, and where ; as, hereof, thereof, whereof, hitherto, hereto, 
hereby, thereby, whereby, herewith, therewith, herein, therein, wherein, to. 
Some ore composed of nouns, and the letter a nkd instead of at, on, 4:0. ; os, 
aside, othirst, ahead, ohrond, ashore, aground, oflont, 4:o. The adverbs, here, 
the^, where, when prefixed to prepositions, have the nature of pronouns ; as, 
hereby (by this), herein (in this), herewith, thereby, whereby, io. 

d. An adcerblat phrxtte consists of two or more words taken together, which 
servo the purpose of Adverbs ; as, by-and-iy, now and then, in general, noa-a-days, 
at length, not at all, in faet,in trwth, at best, at least, at most, &o. They ran to and 
fro, vp and down, in and out, 

228. a. Most adverbs ending in It/ may be compared by_ pre- 
fixing more and most ; less and least; as, ■wisely, more ■wisely, 
most ■wisely ; less culpably ; least culpably. A fe^w adverbs are 
compared by adding er and est ; ns, soon, sooner, soonest ; often, 
of tenor, oftenest ; forth, farther, farthest, “ The ofiener I see 
- him, the more I like Mm.” 

6. Some words are used someUmes a* Adjeelires and sometimes os Adrerbs; at, 
lets, least, more, most, Ac. These and shnllnr words are Adjeelives when conjoined 
with Kouns to denote some property belonging to the objects for which the nouns 
smnd ; and Adrerbs, when employed to modify Verbs, Adjectives, or Adverbs. 


7. PREPOSITIONS. 

XSSSOIff 39. — Exercise 39 .— PaffC 23. 

224. a, A Preposition is a ivord placed before nouns or pro- 
nouns to show the in ■wMcb persons or things stand 

■with regard to other peraons or things in the sentence : ns, 
“ He sxent from London to Leeds.” 
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iVni. 225.} : 


b. “He -treit Jnm HoBaon lo LwOs;” here, from poinia ont tte pUce of 
cDBOinencemcnt, and to that of termination. ** Xbcj; are instraett^ 6;/ him ; 
here Iv shorra th- relation that the? have to Aim; the vronl A/m dtajotes the 
tgenV, W Instmctor. The term Frrpotitian Is derived from prat, before, and 
j-ono,to put. 


c. The prindpnl esc of prepositions In English Is, to oepres those rtJatiom 
■xhJeh, in come languages, are denoted hr cases or the tomlnations of the 

noazL The rdalJon implied most, of connev alvvays determine -what partienlar 
prepodtioii ehould be employed. 


d. PreposJtJons-vrere originally either nosns or verb?, and they 6tIH retain 
mneh of original import, Tbcr were at first employed to denote the rtla- 
I joni of place ; in the p ro g rec of language, they have been applied to express 

other relaticms, whldi bear come ona/o^ to that of place. Thus, as a pereem 
ctanding on the top of an eminence Is aiioci another who, ctandlng at the bottom 
o! It, Is trader him ; hence, db&re and under distinctly express the relation which 
one pla® has to another. In like manner, as a ting, by the superiority of his 
Btatiou, Is of hiyher rank than any of his Bubjects, so, by the tmalogy of his 
condition to that of a person on the top of an eminence, wo eay that the king is 
fraTrM abon his sabiects, and that rubjccis live under the govemment of their 


ting. 


e. PreposStfons govern coens and pronouns in the objective case ; iis,In Zondbn, 
to htm. for uij with i^etn. Seme preporirions when placed o/ler ihe terie have 
tie object vndtntood; as, ** He rides about (the country).** “ He dwells abort 
(theeith).*’ Inreuieiiutances.cndi words modify the meaningandfotm part 
■^oftheTcrb; as,thewonlst/p,on,orer,off/,lnthephrase3“tocaIIiJp;” “to/alf 
on the enemy j” to jrfrg orer ; to hold out^ 

225. a. The foUowing Prepositions are in most frequent 
nse: — Abafl, ahotd, above, across, after, against, along, amid, 
amidst, among, amongst, around, a^ride, at, athwart ; Bfbre, 
behind, helma, beneath, beside, besides, between, betwixt, beyond, 
but, by ; Doicn, during ; JExcqrt ; For, from ; In, into, instead 
of; Qf, on, upon, over, out of; Sore, since (231) ; TTiroughj 
throughout, tin, to, tmeards ; Under, underneath, unto, up ; With, 
icithin, without, 

i, Aaording (follorred bp to), amcemlitg, erapUng, ptniinj, regarding, re- 
tpeeling, IcuehSng, are properij Participfa, and are frwjaenOj- to emplOyeO, but 
In inanj ptonsra, vrUch are generaHj eUIirilcal, tia^r may be cemridered Friposi- 

timt; 05, '•According lo my ideas;” “He tpofce concerning that matter.” 

Fzeept end Sace are properly Verbs in the Imperatire Mood, but somearaes nsed 
as FrepatUiont; os, “ Ail erotpi him.”— .Vror, nigfi, next, are AdfectlTes, havine 

/iJ nndcrrteod ; as, “ Ann- (to) him " Aer/ (to) him.” 

e. Several phrases are ased as Compoand Pieposltlons ; each os, out of from 
Ulcnr,from bepmd, irnlead of, on account of, ly means qf, m place of, reilh regard 
to, ^rtfrom. otring to, in reference to, in eomparUon of, in point of, bg reason of 
uilh respect to, tec. ^ / 1 


d. Some ol the preceJlng -xoreij are Adverbs as vren as Hrepositlonr, the rente 
alone detenrining to srhich dan they bdong.— Bet, for (becacre), and r/nre me 
• also ^injunctions- 


220. a. Most of the En^lish Prepositions are derived from 
the Saxon — ^the following is an explanation of the principal : 

A tore means high, overhead ; as, “ AOoce the sties.” 

About signifies limit, boandary ; ns, “ The mOl about the city." 

Aotu, irota ride to side ; os, “ He stijsed ocrou the river." 

After, behind, foUo-ving ; as, “ One afer another.” 

Againit, opposite, hostile ; ns, “ Offences against the latv." 

Ihf ri?^S-."’'™“^’‘ ^ ^ «m<dloa of : as, “ They marched along 
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Amid, amidfi, Imply quantity. In the middle ; as, “ The hero amidst danBere.” 

Among, amongst. Imply number, mlied -with; m, “The tares among the 
wheat. 


Around, round, nbont, on erery dde of ; ns, “ The -wnlU around the city.” 

At, ueameE!, presence ; as, “ The Ganl Is iU the gates of Ugme." 

Athvrart, across, wrested, twisted ; ns, “ Aihtcari the gl n.” 

By was formerly written be, and U the ImpcratiTc of the Sa:ton bson, to be. 
Bp signifies the meant, doer, lime, and place; ns, “ A man is known ty his actions ; " 
“All things were madefy God;” “ He has Tisitod ns ty day and iy night;” “ Bp 
the rivers of Babylon we sat down.” By Is frequently joined tvlth other words ; 
In this case, however. It assumes the old form, be; as, in because, before, behind, 
below, beneath, betide, between, beyond ; — 

' Because (conjunction), by the canse, the canse is. 

Bifore, elgnifles advancement, priority {by the fore, be It fore part) ; ns, 
“ John Is 6e/or« Charles.” v 

Behind, In the rear {by the hind, be it hind part) ; as, “The guard behind 
the coach." 

Below, Inferior or lower position {by Oie low, ba it low); ns, “ Bfloic the 
moon.” 

Beneath, lower {by the neath, be it ncath, or low) ; as, "To place a cnshlon 
i beneath one.” 

Betides, In addition to ; ns, '‘Betides the gain, there la the honour.” 

4 Beside, near {by the tide, be It side) ; as, " Betide the waters.” 

Between, in the intermediate space {by the twain, bo they twain, or f/ro/ ; 
as, “ York Is between I/>ndon and ndinbnrglu” 

Betwixt, in the midst of two ; as, “ Betwixt the chair and table.” 

Beyond, passed, mne by {by the yond, be it yond, or passed) ; os , " India 
■Beyond the Gang^" 


Concerning (properly a Participle), relating to ; os, “ I wrote to yon concerning 
that matter.” 

During, continuing, lasting ; as , " During the space of a year.” 

Except (properly a Verb), excluded ; as, “ All were involved except one.” 

Eor, cause, object, Bubstltate ; as, “I cannot go far ■scant of time;” "He bos 
done 60 mnchyhryon ;” “An attorney Is employed to act /or his client.” 

Erom, commencement or source, distance ; as, “ From the beginning to the 
end ; “ That be fax from me.” 

In, enclosed, the state, time, or marmer; as, “ He is in the house ; " “ He la in 
hetdth ;” “ He was bom vi 1800.” 

Into denotes entrance, and Is nsed after verbs which imply motion ; ns, “ Ha 
retired into the country.” In Is used when motion or rest in a place is signified ; 
as, “ He is walking in the puden.” 

A’car, nigh (properly Adjectices with to understood), approximation ; as, “ He 
la near the city.” 

Of, (a) possession, (6) effect, (c) author or source, {rT) privation, (e) subject, 
(O materials, (y) name; as, (a) “The bouse of Thomas;” (6) “The produc- 
tions 0 / wisdom;” (c) “The father©/ the child;” (rf) “ The loss o/ the ship ; ” 
f<)-‘The first book t>/ Kings ; " (/)"Acrown of gold;" (y) “The county of 
York.” 

is an Adverb, denoting distance, on the other ride ; as, “ He came off, 
drove of, kept of, paid of." We also say, “ Of my hands Of the ground." 
{See 417. b.) 

On, upon, support; ns, “ He sat on a rock.” 

Ocer, higher ; as, “ The heavens over our heads.’ 
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Thms^h (,1mm Omfh, n icor),-prsmst, tnesns; os, “ ’VTo'ct (7tro'j;7. lie ripe-” 

To or m/o flraotes tnii, od, noil Is opposed to /ivm ; os, “ He rode Ixcds 
lo York.” (Too Is an adverb of odJition or txasi; as," 1 toe vrill go. ) 

rewtnf, tomiTds, In a direction to ; ns, " It moved foL-orJ the dtj-." . 

irKTi, joining; ns, “A honse iritt a partp-wal! ; " that Is, "Joining a party- 
sndl.” 

TPiflnaJ has an opposite meaning to ttfffi ; l.e.le cal, 

i. On, In common conveisatlon, frcqacntly bccomts o' or a; ns, “o’clo ck;" 
fhiit Is, on the dock ; otfde, on ride ; taltep , on deep. So also vro say, “He went 
ahnntlnc:" “a fishing;" tc.; thatLsonhnnting, on fishing.oronnhnntine 
ercnrslon, ic. In the Bible, we read “ He svas on hangrtd," a.loosc colloquial 
form ertrrent ahont 200 years ago. 

e. Tor an explanation of the Inseparable preposlttons, sec 2S3, under Deriva- 
tion, 


8. CONJUNCTIONS. 


ZiCSSOYT 40, — Exercise 40. — Page 24. 


227. a. A. Conjitnction is a tvord used to join tvords in con- 
struction, or to connect parts of sentences, so as to form a 
single -svliole ; as, “ One and one make two ; ” “ He and I 
must go.” 

&. ConJimrtiotLS ccnncct—l. Tro or more prrpoJifiow; as, “He and I nnst 
that ia, “He must gD.** “I most go” 2. Ttro rtordt haring the same 
$u\jtctar ^edulalbm; as, “Oneanrf one make two,'* “Between Mm and me/* 
— SomeUmes conjnncticFns UaUi sentences after a full period, showing some 
re^aiicn between the sentences In the general tenoar of discourse. 

f. Several words beddes coujunctions are emplored as Ccnnt^ivei; as, the 
natives— tfRo, trft{cfti.‘-~Uie Adverbs irArrt, vhenctf vhfreiu^xthtrftXrhertb^^vrJiere' 
Of, xthenaif trAerffw, ifAfrea 7 >on. trZ»7e, than and CJ, and also Prepositions.*— But 
Conjunctions differ— 1, from the Prepoii/ion* in not goTemlng any case ; — ^2, 
from FtdaliTaln. joining independent twopodtlons 3, from jirfrer6i in requiring 
u particolar poaltloa In the eeutcnce, In order to preserve the sense. 


228. a. Conjunctions arc either Co-ordinaiite or Suhordinaiire. 


1. Co-ordinalire Conjunctions comhine two or more inde- 
pendent douses into one sentence, either 1, when one affirma- 
tive clause is either added to or opposed to another ; or 2, when 
^ aliemative ia proposed ; or 3, when the latter of two clauses 
is the ^ed or consequence of the former. 


The' following are Ca-erdinaiize Coujunclions and Adverbs : 

1. AdJi/ion ^And (holh— and,al5o,a*wdlas,likcwl£s,furthtr,inoTEOTcr not 

only— but). ' 

5. C?r/raric?jr,^-Bnt (ncrcrtholcs^, notwithstanding, oa the contrnrr, on the 
other hand, still, yet, not— but, but— then, however, oidy). 
S. An AhernoJire,'— Either — or, whether — or,olhcrwia;, 

•4. £jr/ej£cm,— ^cither— nor. 


e. The lUadtig a ccnsetpifnce or in/ertnee fcUowing from what has 

b^^d; as. Accordingly, consequently, hence, thence, then 

therefore, wherefore. * 


opicn them vTOTds connect a condcrion, Ac., to a preccain? part thov nro 
Oonjcnctlone, ctherwlee they are Adverb?.) ^ 
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2. Suhordinathe Conjanctioas connect two clflueea, of wliicli 
one is the principal, and ihe otber some modification of it 
witli regard to cause, condition, conseq^uence, time, place, or 
manner. 


SaborfllnstlTc ConjnncHons may be arrangea in tbe foBoslng classes 


I, Causal. 


2 , rimt. 


'a. ffroujitf, — As, bccanse, inasmncb as, lot, sedug that, sir.ce, 
whereas, kc. 

I, CondiKon; — If, except, imless, fn case, provided, toppoang 
tiiat, fcc. 

e. CcKcrsilon ; — ^Althopgh, thoagh, however, yet, notwithstanding, 
neverthkess. 

/^Tywje,— That, so that. In order that, lest. 
f a. Point of; — As, after, na soon as, before, ere, when- 
•! i. Puralim As long as, whilst, nntil. 

1 c. HrpeiiiiOTi ; — As often as, when, whenever. 


3. I’lace. 


< a. Ifoiion Co or/rom;“'ffhSther, whence. 
1 h. Ile/t In tiThere. 


ta. lAttness; — As, as If, aa though, how. 
i. Ifanner. -j 6, Ttsloffon ; — ^Aa— as, so — cs, according as, than, 
le. fbrtesjoence,— That, so that. 

i. Several of the words mentioned as Conjonctfons are eomettoeo Adverbs, 
and sometlniw Prepositions, according to the sense. 


c. Several Conjunctions go In Pairs, and are thns called Carretpmdistj or 
Coirtladrt Conjunctions. These are— TiOisr — or; StiOter — nor; If—dAtn ; — 
Path — and; — Sa—tAal; — So— as; — Whelher — or; — iXOvsnijh, (Aonjh, — jet, su)tui/A~ 
standing. (See 4Z$.) 

d. Compound Conjunctions or conjonctional Phrases are formed of two or 
■more wora ; as, At if, in order that, as Oiouyh, and also, but also, as soon as, in 
as far as. 


0, INTERJECTIONS. 


229. a. An Interjection espresses some sndden wisli or emotion 
of tlie mind. 


h. The most common Interjections are the following : — 


Ayywral Bravo I 
Attention; — ^Behold! harhl hlstl Lol 
Arersion or Contempt ; — Fiel pndgel 
Fohl Pnghl 

Callinjr;— Hnllool HoUd! heml hoi 
Disbelief , — ^Bahl hum I pshaw! poohl 
(7nV,-— Alack I alas! Oh! 
Displeasure ; — Fiel shamel awayl 


Joy ; — ^Hnrrahl Htnoal 
Pain, '—Ob I Hoo! 01 
lleiute;~Tsisitl 
AifCTa.— Hush! SUencel Still I 
£ttt 7 >r£te,— Indeed, Ay, ayl Ahl Ahl 
Aha! La! BcnDyl 
Sxlafaflan; — Hail/ Welcome I 
TaKny dears;— Adieu! Farewell I 


c. Somettaca verbs, nouns, and adjectives, -nttered by way of exclamation, 
are conddered as Interjections ; sss,Bail} Behold! Searensl Shoeiinp! 


d. ThelntcijectloiiBO! Oh! Ahl are followed by the Oyorf/ss Core of a pro- 
noun of tbe FirA person ; Oh me! but by the i'ominaiire of a pronoun of tbe 
Second person ; as, 0 Thoul 
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ON THE INTEECHANGE OF PAHTS OF SPEECH, 

SiESSOU £1. — ^Exercise 41. — Page 25. 


2.30. a. In many instances, the same -rrord, Tvithont nnder- 
going any alteration in form, belongs sometimes to one part of 
speech, and sometimes to another. Eegard, therefore, must 
ailrvays he had to the particular stgnijication of the rrords, since 
i/iai must determine to -what part of speech each belongs. 
Thus, the rvord h'gTit may be a noun, an adjectire, or a verb, 
according to the sense in vrhich it is emploved ; as, “The light 
(noun) of the sun ; ” “Light (adj.) rooms : ” “To light (rerh) 
a candle.” Some •words are distinguished by a difterence of 
the accent; as, “The prod'ttce (noun) of the fields;” “The 
fields prodhce (verb) in abundance,” 

1. Thfi Ecne ‘rrord must orlgtaaHy luve l)ecii, both In tignificatJon and use, 
only cue part of speech. Bat, In process of time, It ttos employed to perform 
KTcml distinct offlecs, and henoe, according to Its Import, wonld be ranked 
nnder diff eren t parts of speech. 


2.3L THk ■words -wbicb generally occasion a difficulty to the 
young student, in ascertaining to ■what part of speech they 
respectively b^ong, are, At, after, before, both, but, considering, 
either, for, hdicever, much, viore, no, noiwiihtUmding, mdg, since, 
that, then, therrfore. 

a. Aj \3 Jls a Cenjundion harlDg a ccnnecUte meaning; as, "At 

(tlnce, qnonbuQ) yon have completed the mork, you shaU be paid."* To denote 
i/owwr, as, “ He md oi I desired ** (Fedt ti( jussl). ** They acted at men ahould 
net." ** At it feems, you have acted -^irtsdr." — As an Adrerf>, to denote com- 
partjioa or degree ; as, “ He is « generous as he Is rich," To denote tqualitff ; 
a!, “ He ie at good at che." In the tense of chm ; as, " As (■when) I passed, I 
noticed a cr ow d ." — 3. As a JUlatiTe ; as, ** The terms are at (those •which) 
follow." — 1. As a Demontfrafivi Adjecttrc; -as, “ Hfs mouth Is at (that of) a 
lion." — As a Contlatiti Adjecti're, when following tucA, the same; as, “ThEy 
were rucA men oj thore." “ He Is racA as he has erer been ** (.TtiiU ^ qualit 
temper fuit). “He is (he same at he has al’ways been" (/efem est qof semper 
fait). — 5. Ai— oj; at — to; to—oj; are Correlatire Adrcrha, 


A. A/leTf A^ojv, aloee, leneath^ and Gimflar irords, appear sometimes to have 
the nature oi A^cerbt; ns, “ He died not long lyybrr,** By supplying, howerer, 
the nonns time and p7are, they wBl resume their proper import of FreposUions; 
as, “ He died not long h^ore that time” 


c. Beth Is, in Etrictness, an It Is, howerer, more conTcnient to 

reg^ It 05 Bometimes an AdjoctlTe and sometimes a Conjunction. — 1. As an 
Adittfirr ; as, “ BcOi men were present."— 2, AsaCorrrlaiire Cbryuncfion, serving 
to pnpare the mind for tome addfhon in the subsequent clause erpitssed by and. 
In this sense, if translated into I.atin, both would be rendered by et or tarn ' as 
“ Bfth you end I saw him " (£V ego rt ta earn ridlmus). So a^, in the clause' 
“ Both ty their preaching, and by their living, they may set forth Thy glory." 


d. Bui L« used— 1. As a Conjunction to connect two clauses of which -the latter 
Is either an exception from, or in opposiHon to the former; ns, “ Ton may ash 
cut you ^riU no: obtaiiL”— 2. As a Preposition; as, “All bttt (except) John, 
egreed. “ 3 ca^ot bid fpcak ; " that is, “ I cannot (do anything) but (except 
this, I can) fpeak. — 3. an Adcerb to the tense of enty ; a’l, “There Is but 

(only) cue present," ’• ^ 


PartkSple; thns, •• Ccnjldmng Uj leisure, 
te to fioM Uml,' tonjMtrinjr Ills lelrare (will tnot7 that) 
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, f. Eidier, X'-illirr nTc nsixl, — 1. As Ditlrlbulice Pnnmnt; as, “ Elthtr of tliosa 
will do." “ XeWier of the men was present.”— 2. As Conjunctions; as, “ Ei/tier 
learn or depart.” “He nfitfier walked nor rode.” 

p. For Is used, — 1. As a Preposition ; ns, “ He contended /or vlctorr.” — 2. A* 
a Conjunction; ns, “ I Eutmiitted,/or {became) It was vain to resist.” 

h. novetter is used, — 1. As an Adctrb; as, “To trace the ways of highest 
agents, deemed hotcertr wl.'n," — 2. As a Conjunction in the eense of necert/ietess ; 
as, “ You might, hovecer, have taken a fairer way.” 

f. ifueh,more, and most arc used, — 1. As A^jeciices ; thus, “ ifuch money wns 
expended;” “J/ore praises have been bestowed;” "Most men think indis- 
tinctly.” — 2. As AdeerOs; thus. “ It is much better to labour than to be sloth- 
ful ; ” “ He Is more diligent ; " “ He has acted most presumptuously.” In the 
sentence, “ “ViTiere snveh is given, much la required.” much is an adjedlce, some 
word being understood ; as, “ "Where much grace has been given, much gratitude 
is required.” 

, j. Ah Is used, — 1. As, an Adjectire; as, "I have no (not any) paper.” — 2. As 
an Adverb ; ns, “ Were yon present ? A'o.” 

I, A'oltellhstanding Is used, — 1. As an Active Poriicipie; ns, " A'otivifhsfanding 
my prohibition, he wrote that Is, “ He wrote, my prohibition nolivilhstanding 
him." — 2. As a Preposition ; ns, “ Fotsrithstanding him, John departed." In this 
danse, also, noticilhslanding might in strictness bo considered a partldplc ; as, 

John departed, the other not^thstnndlng.”— 3. As a Conjunction; ns, “ 1 will 
rend the kingdom from thee, and give it to thy servant ; A’ottcUitstanding, in thy 
days I will not do it.” 

7. Only is used, — 1. As an Adverb, in the sense of simply, merely; as, “He 
wns only asking a question.” — 2. As an A<(i«f'Ve, siEuIfylng one alone, single; 
as, “ He only was saved."— 3. Only is sometimes equivalent to tat; as, “You 
may act as you please, on/p (but) consider tbo consequences.” For the proper 
position of only in a sentence, too 415. 

t m. Rinee Is used, — 1, As a Conjunction ; ns, “ Sinee we must part, let us do it 
’ peaceably.” — 2. As a Preposition ; ns, "I have not seen him sinee that time." — 
3. As an Adverb ; as, “ Our friendship commenced long since." 

n. 77ia7Isusod,— 1. As a Retalive, — 2, As a ZlemonrfratiVe Adjective.— 3. Asa 
Conjunction, (See 110. d.) 

0 . TVienisnscd, — 1. AsanArfrerfi; as, "He answered then and not heform" 
—2. As a Conjunction ; as, “ I rest, then, upon the strength of this argument.” 

p. Therefore, seherefore, Ac. when they connect a cnnclnrion to a preceding 
part, .arc Conjunctions. "iVbcn follonlng and. if, since, Ac., they arc Adceibs; as, 
“ He is good, and therefore he is happy.” They might, however, be always con- 
sidered ns Adverbs. 

Additional Examplet are given in the voh of Exercises, p. 25 to p. CC. 


232. Grammatical Parsing, or resolving a sentence Into the simple elementa 
of which It is composed, may bo conveniently divided into thr« ascending 
scries: — 


a. The First Mode is. To ivrite the name of the Part of Speech under which 
each word in the sentence can he placed. See 50, p. 19 of this Gram, and 
JfoJe/ 1, p. 169 of the Ex. 

b. The Second Mode is an nmpliGcation of the preceding, and consists of men- 
tioning the principal properties of each word, according to the Table, p. 20 of 
this Gram, and Model 2 of the Ex. p. 170. 


' e-^lhe Third or Synlaeiicat Mode is stating the concord, government, connec- 
tion or arrangement of words in n sentence, according to Model 3 of Ex. p. 170, 
aud'ilC of this Gram. 


C- 
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m. DERIVATION. 

lESSOHS «, £3.— Exercises <12, ^Z.—Ttig: 37. 

y-if.—T)trlcjSlon might he defentd by young pnpUs till Punctuation has been 
couipliitcd. 

E. 42.-233. Bcritidion is tlint ]part of Etymology vrliicE 
treats of tlie origin and primnnj sigmfication of ^'rords. 

234. a. Words are either Pninitt'ce, BerivaiivC; or Compound. 

h. A Frimitkc, radical, or root rvord is net derired from 
another ^yord in the language ; ns, land, wise. The primitive 
words of a language are always few in comparison with the 
total amount of its vocabulary. 

c. The true root o£ n rrord Is not a mord In prefcnt nsc, bnt Is the elementary 
or erndf form from -Khlch It Is rterlTcd ; thus, ay In agent. But for gcncml 
purposes, the whole word Irom which others are derived, may he conrideted thn 
PrimitlTO word. 

d. A Berivatice word is one that is formed from a primitive ; 

1, by changing either some vowel or consonant; as, long, 
hvgth ; lend, hml. These are termed Primarg Berivaiives. Or, 

2, by prefLring or annexing a g-llable ; thus, tw-kmd ; kind-/y. 
Derivatives formed in the latter manner, are called secondarg 
Beritatirct. 

e. The nia of derivutlves arUcs from the natural disposition In man to alter 
nnd modify words nlready In cslrtence, rather than Invent sounds nltogcther 
arbitrary, to express such new Ideas as the enlargement of his knowledge 
suggests. 

233. n.- A Compound word is generally formed by the union 
of two or more primitive words which either undergo no alter- 
ation, or a very shght one ; ns, book-case. 

l. Permanent Compounds and Derivatives are consolidated, or considered os 
oao Tvoid ; 03, hootifUer, 

c. "SVlien the word of a Cotnponnd Is not nn Adjcctire, bnt may te placed 
after the fccond as beloagtng to It with r/, /or, in^ Ac., a Hyphen (-) shonld be 
placed between the two; as, a Cbrn-niV/, (ea-rpoon^ tftip-luiltler, fiorse^ealer; 
that Is, a mtU /or grinding com ; a epoon used /or tea ; a ImUdcr 0/ ships, fii. 
The second word denotes the yen w (tufll), and the first word the particular tind 
(com). 

d. In Instances of this kind, the Accent mnEt bo on the Jlrti word, otherwise, 

^ Een so Is quite altered ; thus, X. p(a«-hoo£o” rneaas a house for the tnapn> 
lactate of gloss ; but a** gloEs-Zioioe” isonc'inadc of glass. ^ 

1 . niSTORY OF TIfE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

230. Of tite rnrycrpAi, Migrations into Europe. — ^T he 
Jligmtions from the Easty tvhich have hcen the principal meana 
of peopling the continent of Europe ns weU ns its Elands, are, 
warding to Dr. Eoswoilh and others, the CeUic, Gothic, and 
Slaronian, 
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237. The Celfe earlv migrated from the East, and peopled 
tne^ eictrerne "Vi' est^ru parts of Europe- Xh^:ir lan^nia^^e is 
divided into tvro dialects, the Gaelic and the Cymric; the 
fonner embracing the Erse or Irish, the Gaelic or Hi"-hland 
Scotch, and the 3Xanx of the Isle of !Man 5 the latter the 
WeEh or ancient British, the old Cornish (extinct), an(f the 
Armoric^'of Brittany, The English Language has hoiTorved 
several single words from the Celtic. 

238. The G-'cMfc or Thvrfonfc Tribes migrated from the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas ahont 700 ye.ars before Christ ; and eventually 
occupied the Northern, Centinl, and Western parts of Europe. 
The Teutonic Tjanguage comprises two gre,at branches — 1, the 
German; 2, the Scandinavian. — 1. The German includes (a) 
the Mato-Gothic, now extinct; (Z>) the Xozc German, spohen 
in the flat or northern parts of Germany. This inclndes the 
Anglo-Saxon or English, the Old Saxon, Friesian, Dutch, and 
Flemish ; (c) the High German, spohen in the interior. — ^2. The 
Scandinavian Branch includes (n) the old Scandinarian, which 
comprised the Icelandic and Ferroic ; (i) The New Scandina- 
vian, comprising the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Dialects. 

239. The Third stream of population which flowed into 
Europe ahont the third cenlurr hefore Christ, conveyed the 
Slavonian or Sarmatian nations. These occupied 'Russia, 
Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and their vicinity. 
From these Slavonian tribes a third genus of European lan- 
guages arose, as the Rnetian, Polish, Bohemian. &c. 

240. The Fourth data of languages which may here ho 
noticed, as influencing the southern dialects of Europe and sup- 
plving thousands of words to the English, embraces the Greek 
and Latin. The Greek, now termed Romaic, is, in a modified 
form, still spoken in Modem Greece and the islands of the 
jEg&m sea, while Latin forms the parent of the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Sicilian dialects. The Greeks 
and Latins were a branch of the Great Caucasian or Indo- 
European family which earlv pa-ssed over into Greece and 
Italy. 

241. Beitish iJTD Roit.vtr Period. — The earliest account 
of ancient Britain which has reached modern times is that 
contained in the Fifth Book of the Commentaries of Julius 
Caesar. According to Caesar's description, the iskmd was very 
populous even at that period, about fifty-five years befor-o 
Christ. The maritime regions towards the cad were occupied 
hv various tribes from ancient Belgica, who were very similar 
to the Gauls in language and customs. The inierior and 
icettem districts were possessed by tribes whose origin was 
involved in ohscnrily, hut who, perhaps, had emigrated at 
some distant period firom the shores of Spain. 
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242 iVhen Pritmn iras completely subdued by tie victorious anus 
of Agric'ola, in aj>. 85, and amiesed to the Homan empire as a 
permanent province, every exertion •vvas_ employed by the Homan 
governors to instruct the British youth in the language, ma^ere, 
and civilisation of their conquerors. In process of time many Mtin 
words were incorporated into the Celtic, portions of which remain ns 
UrTniTiaiions in certain English words; as, Chester from castra; 
coin in Lincoln, &c. from colonia; tired from strata; port in Ports- 
mouth, &e. from portns. 

243. Sixos Periob. — ^TVhen the Homans were compelled 
finally, in A.I). 448, to withdraw their legions from Britai^ 
the Britons were unable to withstand the attacks of their 
northern neighbours, the Pidt and Scots. In this emergency 
they ciled in to their assistance the Jutes, a puratical tribe 
occupying Jutland, the northern port of modem Denmark. The 
Jutes were soon joined by their neighbours the Angles and 
Saxons. 

244. The Angles, Saxons, and Jntes were kindred tribes, ocenpying 
adjoining districts, speaking, with some variations of dialect, the 
same language, and following the same enstoms. By degrees they 
succeeded in di^Esessing the Britons of the entire Eastern, Southem.y 
and Central portions of the country, till about 58G ajj. they hadi 
conquered eight extensive districts or kingdoms, known afterwards 
ns the Saxon Octarchy. These were settled by the tribes in tho 
following order : — 


1. Kent by Jutes to 45T. 

Z. Susex, lio. by Saxons in 491. 

3. Wessex by Saxons In 519. 

4. Essex by Saxons in 597. 

6. Bernicla by Angles In 54“ =3Tnod. KoTthumberlanfl. 

C. Delta ...by Angles in 571=Durbam, Torts, and Lincoln. 

7. E. Anglia by Angles in 571 =KDrfolk, Snffolla 

8. llerda by Anglti in S26=miaiand cotmtiei 


245. The Britons having thus been driven by degrees into the 
"Western parts of the island, formed the following separate prin- 
cipalities ; — 

a. Cambria, or Korlh Wnlas corresponded nearly to modem Wales. 

5. Comaalt, or Wert Wales, comprised Cornwall and fart of Deronsblie. 

c. Cumbria, comprised modem Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 

d. sontbclsde, comprised mod. Wigton, Ayr, and E.W. counties of Scotland. 


246. In Saxon Britain, as the Jutes formed only a small portion 
compared with the Angles and Saxons, the people about Am. 800 
were called Anglo-Saxons, and the country, from the chief tribe, 
Angle-Land, which was afterwards contracted into England. 


247. "Wherever the Saxons conquered, they substituted their own 
language in the place of the British. The districts in ^ich the 
ancient British continued tho longest to be spoken were— Ct'wfcr- 
land and Siralhdyde, where it was spoken in the tenth century • 
Comical!, where it existed till the reign of Elizabeth ; TFales wher^ 
It continues to be spoken to this day.— The Anglo-Saxon’ is the 
mother-tongue of modem Englislj. 
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248. During tlie Smon Octarchy, and for ages after, four languages 
^7ere spoken in the British Islands, — 

1. Latin, the language of the clergy, and the rehicle of learning; 

2. The Anglo-Saxon or Erisic, by the Anglo-Saions occupying the 
central and eastern parts of England and Scotland ; 

3. The Cymric or British, preserved in the "Welsh ; 

4. The Gaelic or Erse, spoken in Ireland and Is. of Scotland. 


!<• 43, — 249. a. As the Saxons led a life of hardihood and 
warfare^ it is natural to suppose that their language "would he, 
like themselves, hard, rough, and unpolishei Accordinglv, 
"we find the Saxon and the kindred northern languages ahounS- 
ing in ccmsonants and difficult of utterance except to a native. 
They are, however, distinguished for singular vigour and capa- 
bility of forming a vast variety of compounds. 

h. long after the establishment of the Saxons in this island, the 
language was totally devoid of every species cf composition, and of all 
recognised principles of Ortliography and Grammar. The deficiency 
of an established mode of spelling is observable in the various -ways 
in "which the same "word is spelled. The sound alone appears to have 
formed the guide, and hence the spelling "would be perpetuaRy 
vaiying. 


259. About the sacenth century the Saxon langnage began 
to be cultivated, and gradually advanced till the age of Alfred, 
when it may he said to have received its hi^jbest polish. The 
Saxon Alphalct difiers from the Latin only m a few characters. 

JJosvorth mentions the Laws of the Saxon monarchs, Charters, 
and Chronicles before the time of Athelstan, the works of Alfred, 
and the translations of the Gospels, as exhibiting the Saxon lan- 
guage in its greatest purity. 

Specimens of tWs period trill b; fertmd in Uonrorffi’i Grammar, Ba rTiso n's'Bls: 
of the English Language, WMer's DicUoaeijr, and Spaldinifi Literature. 


25L The following words "will show the connection of, 1, the 
iTceso-Gothic, 2, Saxon, and 3, English languages, and the 
changes which words xmdergo in the lapse of tune : — 


1. Mwto-Gc'Jtic. ^.Saron. 
Eioth, Blod, 

Hur. Ucs, 

Urothr, Droder, 

Sttister, Sttistcr, 


3. rnjjith. ■ 1. 
Blood. 

House. 
Erotlser. 
Sister. 


Jlrtto-CoOdc. 

Aid. 

Eilvbr, 

Kaum, 

risk. 


2. Soion. 
Eald, 
Eeolfer, 
Gom, 
Tls:, 


S. EnglUJu 
Old. 
Silver. 
Com. 
Fish. 


252, One feature in Saxon, forming a marked distinction 
between it and the Latin language, is its monosyUalic structure. 
Objects which would in Larin be expressed by words of two 
or three syllables are generally expressed in Saxon ly mono- 
syllables ; thus, 

Latin. 1, Crinis, 2. Auiis, 3. Orulus, 4- Cervix, 3. EoUex, C. Sanguis, 
Bixon. 1. Hair, 2, ear, 3, eje, <■ uecl:, 0. thniob, C. blood. 

The same monosyllabic principle, except in words derived from 
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foreisn kngTiflges, is rerr prevalent in modem English, pimli- 
culariy in Sie structnie of our verts. Tims, vy® j 

fineU, touch ; leap, run, waUi, jump ; swim, dtve, sink, amen ; 
smite, strike, pinch; mourn, sigh, laugh, smile, &c, 

2-53. The Anglo-Saxon had, according to some philologists, 
sir declensions, hut Dr. Bosvrorth has r^uced the^ to three. 
Every noun had. in each nutnher, four cases, the Aominalive, 
Genitiye, Dative, and Accusative ; as. 


Sin^. U. Smith, a tmiOu 

G. Smlth-cs, of Q smith. 

B. Smith-o, to a smith. 

Ac, Smltli, smith. 


Hut. K. SmiUi-M, imtiht. 

G. SmithMi. {i/tmillis. 

D. Erolth-nm, lo tmithi. 

Ac. Einith.as, xmUJa. 


254. The Genders of the Anglo-Saxon were determined like 
the Greek, Latin, and French, not only by the signification, hut 
hy the termination. In this respect it differed materiaUy from 
modem English. — ^The Adj'ectites also had variable terminations 
to correspond with their nouns, — The Verhs had only two tenses, 
but admitted a greater variety of terminations than the modem 
English verb. In the time of Chaucer, these had begun to 
assume much of their present form. 


For a more ertcntled ficcorrat of this period, w Harrison’s “Bise of the 
HngBsh Langaftse ” “ Spalding's Eng. lit,,'* and ** ilarih's Lectaxts.” 


255. Daxish Peuiod: a.d. 800 to 1000. — ^Tlie Danes, who, 
for a long time, occupied the Eastern parts of England and 
Scotland, caPed from them Danelagh, spoke a language kindred 
to the Anglo-Saxon. The influence of the Danes on the lan- 
guage of Ei^land was not so extensive ns many writers have 
supposed. For, many of the settlers gradually ceased to roeok 
their own language, and acquired that of the natives. Even 
under the Danish kings, the Anglo-Saxon continued to he 
used, not only in public Acts and Laws, hut in or dinar y inter- 
course. Some words, however, were introduced, and some 
changes made hy the Danes during this period. They intro- 
duced a kind of structural change in many of the Saxon words, 
1, hy suhsltiiding one consonant for anotierj 2, hy frequently 
xnicTchanging the rmcels ; and S, by altering or omitting the 
tcrmuiatims of many of the wor^ — Several words of Danish 
origin sfiU remmn; as, Earl, awry , flay, fiail, girl, gammer, and 
a few others, with a few sufiBxes, as, hu or hue denotmer a town 
or village, as, in TFXi'%. ' ' ^ ^ e 

25C. Tm Kobhax Period: a.d. 1066 to 1154.— The Kor- 
mans or Isorthmen, who, like the Danes, came from Korway, 
Swedm, and Denmark, sncceeded in establishing themselves In 
^e Western parts of France. In 912, Charles the Simple, 
of France, ceded to Duke BoUo and his Norman followers 
the provmce afterwards called from them Normandy. Here 
they soon ceased to speak their own language, and adopted the 
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French, a language fonned from the Latin -with an admixture 
of Gothic and aome other dialects. — ^Tlie influence of the 
Lonnan French began to he felt in England before the Eorman 
Conq^uest; for, Edward the Confessor, who followed the Danish 
Dynasty, and reigned from 1042 to 10G5, had s^ent his youth 
in Normandy, and, though himself a Saxon, had introduced the 
Norman language as well as many Norman customs into his 
court. After his death, Harold succeeded and reigned a short 
time, hut being slain at the battle of Hastings, 1000, 'William 
of N ormandy ascended the throne. This event not only affected 
the subsequent history of England, but had an important in- 
fluence on its language. For, the Saxons for many years after 
the cbnquest were not only excluded from all offices of state, 
and, from the higher and most of the inferior ecclesiastical 
positions of the country, but were deprived of their lands and 
reduced to poverty. French was the language of the court, the 
nobility, the landed gentry, and the a^my, and that in which 
alone instruction was given in the schools. Latin was the 
vehicle of nearly all historical writing. The Anglo-Saxon was 
spoken only by the conquered or lower classes. Nearly a 
century, however, transpired before any great change became 
perceptible in the language of the people, 

267. a. SEin-SAiox Period: a.d. 1154 to 1250. — In 1154, 
on the death of Stephen, the Saxon Chronicle of historical 
events, hitherto written in the Saxon language, began from 
this period to be written in what may be termed Semi-Saxon. 
This is assigned ns the Epoch at which the Saxon Language 
began that Process of Tranformaiion by which it was ulti- 
mately changed into English. The changes were not sudden, 
hut gradual. 

h. The following are the principal alterations effected about this period : — 

1. Hany Saxon wrds were displaced by the introdnetion of corresponding 
Trcndi-Xiatin words, by which both the Vocabnlary was enriched, and many 
tmeonth words were removed. 

2. The OrVioyraphp of many words was contrset^ and the Pronundaiion of 
the vowels find eevenil of the consonants was materiaffy modified. 

3. ifany Terminations , especially of the noons and verbs, were omitted. Thns, 
the plnrals of some nouns ended in a, orhere in cn, others in g 5, and others In a ; 
hot the 2>orman mode substituted for these endings s, as the termination of all 
plural norms. 

4. Less inreriion and ellipsis ^ especially in Poetry, became general- 

6. Several terms in La\c and CJtiralry, derived from the Xormans, are Etfll 
retained ; as, Embezzle, fief, feud, baron, bailiff* 

t* In fhlg ATid in every subsequent period 'we can only., at this distant date, 
appeal to the best and most matured specimens of the language as they appear 
In published documents. The Language of the Common, nay, of the M iddle 
Class, would evidently be much Inferior to what is exhibited In these extracts. 

d. Luring all these periods and up to Caxtou's time (about x.i). I-ISO, when 
printing was introduced into England), boots were merely Manuscrij.is, multi- 
plied by the mouts or scribes, either by transcription or dictation. These from 
their fewness were very expensive, and read only by the clergy. From the 
scarcity of books, too, most of the instruction given in schools was by means of 
oral communication* 
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ZiSSSOWS 44, 45, — Exercises 44, 45 . — PaffC 37. 


I, 44,— 258 . a . Eaelt Exgusk Pebiob: 1250 to a.ii. 
1399.— The Early English Period commences in 1250 A.B., 
Tvhen the “Sason'Chromde” began to chanp firom the Semi- 
Saion Language to the Early or Old English. This period 
extends to the accession of TTen ry IV,, 1399, — After the final 
loss of Yormandy, the nobility and gentry of Norman descent, 
began to regard the English as their countrymen, rather than 
their brethren in France. Hence, hr degrees, they began to 
cnltiTate the English Language, ■which had hitherto been 
regarded as a baroarous and meagre idiom, to enrich it by 
introducing numerous French-Latin words, and, to a great 
extent, to discard the Anglo-Saxon inflexion ns cumbrous and 
uncouth. 

, h. The Om C.§aractcT, or EZacJ; ittfer, -was intro- 

duced about 1360, in the reign of Edward HL In the year 
1302 Hie pJeadinos in the courts of justice -were ordered by 
Edward lU. to be conducted in the Temaculor or English 
Language. About this time, also, the practice of mtudng 
yonSis translate Latin iato Norman-French was discontinued: 
" so that now,” to borrow the words of a writer of that period, 
John de Trevx$a, "the yere of our Lorde 1385, in all the ^m- 
mere scoles of Engelond, children leaveth Frensche, and con- 
stmeth and lemeth in Englische.” 


c. The proceedings in Parliament appear to have been con- 
ducted in Trench till the reign of Eichard II., when, in 1388, 
the English was substituted. The public statutes, however, 
continued to be recorded and published in French till the reign 
of Eichard HI. (1483), when that language, except a few legal 
phrases, censed entirely to be employed. In the reign of 
Richard n, (1880) WycJdiffe, "with the aid of others, completed 
bis translation oi the Bible into English, and toward the 
close of the century Chaucer gave to the world his celebrated 
“ Canterbury Tales."*' 

259. About the time of Chaucer the six dceJensiom of Anglo-Saxon 
nouns had gradually been reduced to one, and the cases fiom /our 
to ivv, the Genitive or Possessive case being formed from the 
nominative by the addition of « in the singular number. The 
plural form of the verb (an, en, on) was retained. Kumerons words 
from the French were introduced into English by Chancer and. his 
contemporaries. StiE the vocabulary was poor, the syntax rude, the 
OTtlu^aphy nnsettied, the dialects very varions, and the prcmun- 
ciation, if we may judge from the words, unmelodions. 


. onefrom Wtci/iiTe'* trnniUaon of the Testament, about 

o*er from Ctiauw j Cantcrbnrj Tales, written probably about 
1300, lUnstralt tiic ol this period. ^ 
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a. W{Ki!iffes,TTa.os. of MaU. oliap. vlil. first 4 verses 

Forsotho ■’svhen Jhesus hafide coroen doen fro the hll, many cnmpnnyca 
folewlden hym. And loo 1 n leprooEO man cnminy nge ■worshljilrto liy m, say Inge ; 
Lord, yff thon vsolt, tUou midat mako me clone. And Jhesxis holdj-ngc tortlie 
the hondo, tonchide hj-m, saylnge: 1 wole; be thon maud clenc. And nnoon tho 
lepre of bym was clendd. And Jhesns salth to liym ; Eeo, say ikon to no mon ; 
bnt go, abewo thee to prestls, and oUre that glfta that Mbysca cotnnnndlde, Into 
witnessing to hem.” 

b, Chaucer's description of tho Knight In hla Canterbury Tales : — 

“ A Knight ther was, and tliat a worthy mon. 

That fro tho time that ho first began 
To riden oat, ho loved ohevalrie, 

Tronthe and hononr, freedom and cnrteale. 

Fnl worthy was ho In his lordos werre ; 

And, thereto baddo he ridden, none more ferre, 

As wd In Christendom ns in Hethenesse, 

And over honoured for his worthlnesse. 

But, for to toUon yon of his arole, — 

Ills hors was good, bnt he no was not gale. 

Of fustian, he wer^ a gipon 
AUe besmatred with his habergeon, 

For ho was late ycomo fro his viage. 

And wente for to don his pDgrimago.” 

261. Midble Englisb; Peeiob : 1400 to 1658. — ^The Middle 
Period of lie Englisli lanmage extended from the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry PV^., 1305), to the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, 1658. Dming this period the language, 
though differing in several particulars from modem English, 
differs much further in its structural formation from the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon. The final n of verlbs tvas dropped ahout the 
time of Henry VIIL ; as, -we lovon, ye loven, they loven, for 
we love, ye love, they love. The orthography of the language 
continued to be irregular, some writers retaining more of the 
antiquated s^le than others. — Several Translations of the Bible 
appeared ahout this time, as, Tyndale’s, Cranmer's, and that 
called the “ Geneva.” 

2C2. Tho Title page of tho Book of Common Prayer, published In the time of 
King Edward in 1W2, uiaj seire o3 a speedmem of the Isngnago of thU 
period : — 

“ Tho BoVc ot coraraon praier, and the cdrolnlstraclon of the Eacraraentefi and 
other rites and ceremonies in the chorche of Enffinndo*'; also, “A short 
Catechism or piayno instmction,contcynyngo the Bnmme of Christian leomlnge, 
Belt fourth by Ihe Edngifl malcsties nuthorltlc, for all BcIiolcmaistcrB to tcache.” 

263. Mobbbk English may he said to data from the acces- 
sion of Elizahetli, 1668, to the present time; and may con- 
veniently he considered under Six distinct Periods, not that any 
distinctive change was suddenly effected at any precise time in 
any one of these periods, but that certain contempor^eous 
writers gradually produced various modifications either in tho 
structure or vocabtdarg of tho language. 

2G4. The EibSt Mobekn Pesiod commences ahout 1658, 
and extends to 1649. At the Revival of Literature many' new 
words were introduced into English from the Latin and Greek, 
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ThK6 in some instances Lave displaced tbe old Saxon vrords, 
but, in others, serve ns n duplicate for expressing the same idea 
(278). Before the days of Elkaheth our language derived its 
accessions finni the Latin tlirougii the medium of the 2Fre7ich, 
hut since her time they are derived direct from the Xintin. 
This may account for many words which formerly raded in 
ant now ending in ent. Unnecessarv vowels occurring in Saxon 
began about this time to he rejecteS. Though the orthographij 
was still different fiaim the present mode, and the sentences 
were firequently ill constructed yet, some standard of conjuga- 
tion, declension, and syntax wus established, and so great an 
approximation to the present language was made by the writers 
of this period, that their productions may be perused without 
difficulty, ns mav be seen by referring to the works of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Bacon, Hooker, &c. In 1011, the authorized version 
of the Bible was published, which has deservedly Lad an 
immense influence not only on the religion, but on the litera- 
ture of this country. (See Firtl Period under Slijle, 722.) 

2 G 5 . Tbe follaxdng Eitractf , the First frcmi Haront ; tlie Second from 
Jtrmy Taplaft Vorks, mny terve as fpcctmens of this period ; — 

a. Studiet , — “ Ctuffcy men contemn studies, rimple men admire them, and nise 
mcji 050 them ; for thej teach not their oma nsc ; but thnt Is a -wisdom without 
them, and aborethemt-wonby observation Ttcad not to contrruJictnnd confute, 
nor to believe end take for grunted, nor to find talk and dlsconrsc, bot to weigh 
nnd consider. Some boots nre to be tasted, others to be evraTlow^, and fome 
few are to be chewed and digested ; that Is, tome books aro to bo read only in 
parts ; others to be rcad.bnt not coriously ; and tome few to be read wholly, nnd 
with diligence ond attention. Some bewks nlfo may be read br deputy, and 
extracts made from them by others ; but that -would be only In the less impor- 
tant arguments, and the meaner eort of books ; else dMiUed books arc, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. Beading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and -writing an exact man ; and, therefore. If a man vcrlte little, 
ha had need have a great memoir ; if he confer Uttle, be had need havoapresent 
-wit; and, if he read little, he n^need of much cunning, to teem to know 
that he doth not.”— b. 1^1, d, 16IJ0. 

h. The Prot/ress of Sin. — ** I have eccd the little purls of a Fpring sweat throragh 
the bottom of a bank, and Intcnerate the stubborn pavement, HU it hath made 
it fit for the impresrion of a chfld'x foot : and it vras despised, like the descend- 
ing pearls of a misty morning, HU it had opened its -way and made a stream 
large cnongh to carry away-the mins of the nudennined strand, and to Invade 
the nelghoouring gardens; but then the dcsplsal drops were gm - w n into an 
artificial rivtar, and an Intolerable mischief.— & are the first entrances of sin, 
stopped with the antidotes of a hearty prajmr, and checks into sobrietv by the 
eye of a reverend man, or the connscli of a single sermon ; bnt when such 
begtenlnps ore neglected, and our religion hath not in it so much philosophy as 
to think anything evil so long as wc can endure it, they grow np to ulcer* ami 
Ix^Uentlal ; they destroy the soul by thdr abode, who at their first entry 
might have been killed with the pressure of a little finger.”— Jewno TavJor 
b. 1 C 13 , d. iwrr, ' 

J., 45.— 260. Tms Skcoxd Modeex Periob, extending 
from 1049 to 1089, comprises, among other great names, the 
wllowing; — Milton, Pryden, Waller, Coiclcy, and LoeJee. 
These laboured^ much and systematically to improve tho 
mguaw, adapting it not only to all the purposes of conrersn- 
Um, philosophy, and oratory, hut to the full and harmonious 
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flo'sv of the boldest and most original flights of poetic genim. 
Hence the orthography becomes less irregular, the expressive- 
ness as well as the euphony of the words becomes more severely 
tested, and the sentences constructed on a more methodical and 
perspicuous principle than before. (See Second Period under 
Style, 723.) 

2B7. The foUoiving extracts nin tend to illnstrato this period : — 

1. From ifilton's Tractate on Edncatlon. — ^“Thc end of learning is to repair 
the min of onr firrt parents, by regaining to biovr God aright, and ont of that 
tnowledgo to love him, to Imitate him, to be liko him, as wa may the nearest 
by poEseslng onr souls of tme rlrtne, which, being imltrf to the heavenly grace 
of faith, makes np the highest perfection. Bnt becanse onr underEtandlng 
cannot In this body fonnd Itself, but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to 
the knowledge of God and things Invisible, ns by orderly conning over the visible 
and Inferior creatures, the same method Is necessarily to be followed In discreet 
teaching.”— J/if/on, b. 1C03, d. 1674. 

2. From Loeki, — Injudicious haste in studf condemned. — “The cagemes? and 
strong bent of the mind after knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a 
hindrance to It. It still presses into further discoveries and now objects, and 
catches at the variety of knowledge, and, therefore, often stays not long enough 
on what Is before it, to look Into It ns It should, for haste to pursue what Is yet 
out of sight. He that rides post through a conntry may be able from the tran- 
sient view, to tell In general bow the parts He, and may be able to give some 
loose description of here a mountain and there a plain, here a morass and there 
a river ; woodland In onepart and savannahs in another. Such superfieJal ideas 
and observations as these he may collect in galloping over it ; but the more nsefnl 
observations of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, with their several 
sorts and properties, must necessarily escape him ; and it is seldom men ever 
discover the rich mines withont some dlg^g. Nature commonly lodges her 
treasnres and jewels in rocky ground. If the matter be knotty and the tense 
lies deep, the nilnd must stop and buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour 
nnd thought, and close contemplation, and not leave It nntU It has mastered 
the difflcttlty, and got possession of trath.” — Lode, b. 1632, d. 1704. 

268. The Thted anb Fohkth Modern Periods, extend- 
ing from 1689 to 1760, comprise, among other writers, the 
following : — Pope, Addison, Sioift, Steele, De Foe, and Young. 
Though the writers of this period were inferior to their imme- 
diate predecessors in originality and vigour of thought, yet they 
are justly considered ns accomplished scholars. To their 
exertions our language is much indebted for its improvements, 
ns the just claims of criticism began to he more generally 
recognised, and the importance of uniformity of orthography 
and structure more widely appreciated. The mode of expres- 
sion adopted especially by Swift, Addison, and Pe Foe is, 
though frequently loose, remarkably easy find idiomatic, and 
less msfigured by those awkward inversions which character- 
ised many of their predecessors. With them, also, preference 
is always given to the employment of words purely Saxon 
rather than to those of classical origin. Inaccuracies of 
expression are, doubtless, abundant, but tbe improvement is 
decided. Tbe age of Queen Anne bas been frequently styled 
tbe Auepistan period, but to this big^h distinction an examina- 
tion ofkter writers will show that it bas no substantial claim. 
(See Third and Fourth Periods under Style, 724, 725.) 
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^iCO. Tho foUo-xiiig fire Fp^nmeas cH this period : — 

1 rromff.f ST^ 3 (cr,l 7 “ ilan, considered In himself, is ft 

hdoless nnd very ^vicichoi bcins. He is suWoct every moment to the gratert 
calamities and nWortoDes. He- Is be=ct \rtth dangers on all Hides, and may 
tccome ttnlmppT br numberless casualties, rrhlch ho coaid not foresw, nw haye 
prevented, had te fore3«n them. It is onr comfort, nrUfle are obnoiiotis to 
somanv accidents, that vre am nndet the cate ot One vrho directs contingencies, 
and has In bis hand the management of everything that Is capable of annoying 
or offending ns ; rvho tno-xa the osdstance w'c etand in need of, and is always 

ready to bestow it on those who ash it of blnn , ^ , 

"The natnral homage which such a creatnre bears to eo Infinitely ww and 
good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for the blessings and con't^endes of 
life.andan habltnal trnst in hluTfor ddlvenmce out of oil ctrch dangers and 
difBcnlties as may befall ns ,'^ — Additonf b. 1CT*2, d. 1719. 


2. From ** Ji nccoFscry part of good manners is ft ponctcal attendance 

of time at onr own dwellinj^ or those of others, whether upon matter of 
civility, bnsincHS, or diversion ; which mlc, though it be a plain dictate of 
common reason, vet the greater minister I ever fcnew was the greatest trespasser 
egainst it ; by wkch all his business doubled on him, and placed him in ft con- 
tinual arrear. TJpon which I ofeen used to rally him, as deficient in point of 
good manners. I hare tnownmore than one ambassador, undEocretaryof state, 
with a very moderate portion of inteUectnals, execute their offices with good 
ruccess end applauRj, by themercforccof exactness and regularity. If yondoly 
observe time for the fervice of another, it doubles the obligation; if upon yonr 
own account. It would be manifest foUy , as well as ingratitude, to neglect it ; If 
both are concerned, to mate yonr equal or inferior attend on yon to his own 
dl^vantage Is pride and injustice.*’ — h. iCd", d. ITW. 


270. The Fitth ahd Sixth MoDEicr Pkriods extend 
from 17C0 to the present time. During this period, and more 
espedally during the present century, the language has recelyed 
the serious consideration and sedulous cultivation of many 
master minds. The affected disparagement of the direct study 
of its principles by learned pedants is little regarded ; -while 
the puerile imitation of a Latin structure becomes less and less 
admired. Attention is now directed to the utility and signi- 
ficancT of onr Tocnbles, as -well as to the energy and euphony 
of the phraseology. Irregularities are ably exposed and gra- 
dually rectified. Sounder views of criticism and idiomatic 
construction arc more widely appreciated, and more generally 
observed. Indeed, it may -with justice be asserted, that in 
fulness and variety of its Tocabulaiy, the English language is 
now inferior to none. In euphony and delicacr, it may vield 
to the Freneh and Italian, but it infinitely snrpasses these in 
the higher qualities of strength and e.vpressiveness. (See 
F>yih and St.vih Periods wider Style, 726, 727.) 


CTl. The foltowinff extracts irUl tend to tUcstrate this period 

1. Dr. -"^e tath Is, that fcooarlcdge of eitenial natare, and tho 

tdreccs whi* that ^iriedje rMcires cr Inclcdes, are not the great nor the 
tbe^hman mind. Whether rre provide for action or con- 
Ttyatlon, vrbether ire Irish to be njefnl or pleasing, the flirt reqnisite is the 
Trith''tile knoirielgo of right and vrrong ; the next is an ncqoalntanco 

raanl:lnd.acd vrith those examples irhich mavbe said to 
ratyrfp w.h.and prove by events the reasonableness of oplnionl Pnidence 
and Justice arc vlrtccs and exctHendes of nil times, and of all n’seev - nnd 

** a^e^sary ; otm specnlations npon matter are 
^ontar^,.dn.Itimre. Phytiological learning is of roch rare raergence that 

one may tnoiv another half of hl< life, wUhont King able to estima^M^vuifn 
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hydrostatics or astronoTtiy ; but hts nioml and prudential diameter immediately 
appears. Those anthora, therefore, tiro to be read at school*, that snpply most 
axioms of prndenco, most principles of moral truth, and most materials for 
convorsatlou ; and them purposes are best Bcit'od by poets, orators, and 
historians.”— Dr. S. Johnten, b. 170a,d. 1781. 

2. Sir TValler Scoll . — ‘‘I shall nexer forget the delightful sensation tvith which 
I exchanged the dark, smoky, Bmothering atmosphere of the highland hut, in 
which wo had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refreshing fmgranco 
of tho morning air, and the glorious beams of the rising sun, which, from a 
tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, were darted full on such a scone of 
natural romance and beauty ns had never before greeted my eyes. To the left 
lay the valley, down which tho Forth wandered on Its easterly conrse, surround- 
ing tho bcautlfnl detached hlU, with all its garland of woods. On the right, 
amid a profusion of thickets, knolls, and crags, lay the bed of a broad monntaln 
lake, l^htly curled into tiny waves by the breath of tho morning breezo, each 
glittering in its course under the infiuenco of tho sunbeams. High hills, rocks 
and banks, waving adth natural forests of birch and oak, form tho borders of 
this enchanting sheet of water; and os their le.aves rustled to tho wind, and 
ttvfnkled in the stin, gave to tho depth of solitude a sort of light and vlvnclcv. 
Man alone seemed to bo placed In a state of inferiority, in n scene where all tho 
ordinary features of nature wore raised and exalted." — iraffer ScolC, b. IT7I, 
d. 1832. 

3, Boberi Sculhey . — '* The tithes of the parish were naturally appropriated to 
its own church. A certain portion of glebo was added, enough to supply tho 
incumbent with those necessaries of llfo whicli were not to be purchn-sod in 
those times, and conld not bo conveniently received from hts parishioners in 
kind, but not enough to engnge him in tho bnsinass of ngricnlture ; his pursuits, 
it was justly doomed, ought to bo of a higher nature, and Ms timo more worthily 
otnployod for himself and others. Without tho allotment of a house and glebo, 
no church could bo legally consocratod. Tho endowment of a full tenth was 
liberal, but not too largo. Tlio greater part of the country was then in forest 
and waste land, and tho quantity of produce no where more than was consumed 
in the Immediate vicinity ; for agrloultm-o was no whore pursued in tho spirit 
of trndo. Tho parochial priest kept a register of his poor parisWoncra, which 
ho called over at tho church door from time to time, and distributed i^lef to 
them according to his moans, and their Individual noccfsitlcs. But in that 
state of society the poor were not numerous, except after some visitation of war, 
in which tho minister entfered with his Sock; whllo vllingo and domestic 
slavery existed, pauperism, except from tho consequences of hostile inroads, 
must havo been ahnost unknou-n. Tho cost of hospitality was for greater tlinii 
that of relieving the poor. Tito manse, like the monastery, was placed beside 
tho highway, or on the edge of some wild common for the convculonco of tlio 
pilgrim and the stranger," — fouhicj/, b. 1774, d. 1813. 
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2. OEIGIN or ilODERN ENGLISH 'WORDS. 

XiSSSOTTS ft6. a, iSe. 'b.. — ^Exercises 46. a. it to . — Page 38. 


It, 46. a, — 272. The Saio^ supplies nbout three-foortlis of 
tlje Tocabulnry of the Modem English ; thus, 

All T^ords denoting the common animals, vrith their relations, 
cries, passions, senses, injinnilies, motions, Sec. are purely Saxon; 
ns, Man, livoman, father, mother, child, brother, sister; dog, 
horse, corr, pig, duck; laugh, -weep, cry, groan. Entile; love, 
hate, fear, see, hear, touch, smeR, taste, blind, lame, deaf, 
dumb; ■vralk, leap, run, jump, swim, iloat, dive, sink, neigh, 
bark, low, squeak, &c. 

The common olgects of nature ore Saxon, such ns, sun, moon, 
stars, air, rain, water, clouds, grass, com, hay, wheat, rye. 
So are our articles of ordinary foM; as, bread, fowl, fish, flesh: 
— oifuel ; ns, coal, wood, peat, turf: — the common arts, employ- 
ments, and dignities of life; ns, read, write, teach; farmer, 
ntiUer, seaman; king, earl, &c. — Also the articles, pronoiais, 
many of the adjedives and adeerbs, the irregular verbs, the 
prepositions, and conjunctions are all Saxon. 


273. Many of our Saxon words have, in the lapse of time, 
undergone several modifications from the original Spelling. 
The foUowing are a few instances : — 


1. Common 
KnylUh, Sxrctn. 

Anvil, Anfill. 

Alms .Slmetsc, 
Apple, ASpd, 

Arm , 

Bed, Eedde, 

Blood, Blod. 

Boot, Boc. 

Brook, Broc, 


EnnVishM 

CaU; 

Cheese, 

Churl, 

Clover, 

Bay, 

Boor, 

Earth, 

EvenlD^, 


lUtaEons and (katpaiionx ; — 
Aldmaan, Ealiennou | Daughter, 
Bishop, Bleceop. Father, 

Child, end. King, 


5, yamii Pla^ ^ 
iTnyffiA, 

Bath, 

Briftel, 


SiTon. 

Bathanceastcr. 

Brlgstovr, 


4. FirJ/*— 

Am, Bom, 

Atk, Aflriaa, 

Be, Beon. 

vstri Eacrta, 


Blcs, 

Boy 

Can, 

Come, 


4^xroj?. 

O.aU. 

Crtc, 

Ceorle. 

Clacirc, 

Bae^. 

Bora. 

Eorthe. 


Bohter, 

Facder. 

Cyning. 


ErtQJixfu 

Fly, 

Go^iel, 

Groond, 

Head, 

Heart, 

Hcarcn, 

Home, 

HoTise, 


Knight, 

Lord, 

Hothcr, 


Aaron. 

Fleoge. 

GodspelL 

Gmnd, 

Heafod. 

Heorte. 

Hcofen, 

Haem. 

Hus. 


Cynlght. 

Hlaford. 

Hodcr. 


En^Jiih, Siron, 

I , Canterbury, Cantvranxburh, 

I Korfolt, Kortbfolc, 


BUssiatu 

Byegau. 

Connan. 

Ctnuaa, 

r 


FIB, Fyllaa. 

Go, Gtin. • 

Hiw, Cyjian. 

Bcaru, lAJrarj, 
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6. Pronouns ; — 


Engliih, Saxon* 

EnglisJi, Saxon* 

English. 

Saxon. English. Saxon. 

I. 

la 

She, 

Heo. 

My, 

Min, 1 Her, 

Hire. 

Thon, 

Thu. 

It. 

Hit. 

Thy, 

Thin. 1 Onr, 

TJre. 

He, 

Ha 

They, 

Hi. 

His, 

His. 1 Tour, 3Sowcr. 

6. Adjeciiccs ; — 







English. 

Saxon. 


English. 

Saxon. 


English. 

iSocron. 

Bine, 

Bleo. 


Dear, 

Deor. 


Long, 

Lang. 

Bitnra, 

Bran. 


Evn, 

Good, 

Efel. 


Most, 

Maest. 

Cold, 

Ccald. 


God. 


Strong, 

Strang. 

7. Kumerals ; — 







One, 

Two, 

An. 

1 

Three, 

Three. 


1 lire. 

Flf. 

Two. 

1 

Four, 

Feower. 


1 Eight, 

Eahta, 

8. Adterbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions ; — 




Above, 

On-bufnn. 

At, 

JEt 


1 Ko, . 

Ko. 

Almost, 

Ealmaest. 

Ever, 

Kevcr, 

.$fer. 


Over, 

Ofer. 

Also, 

ASisvte. 

1 

Koeire. 


1 Through, 

Thurh. 


274. The next prmcipnl source to which the English Language 
is indebted is the Latin Language. This, either directly or 
through the medium of the French, has supplied us with 
thousands of words expressive of the moral affections, intel- 
lectual functions, abstract relations, arts, sciences, and general 
Literature. 

276. The Latin. — ^1, Before the Age of Elizaheth many words 
were introduced from the Latin, through the medium of the 
French. These generally underwent some modification, Iirst 
from the Latin into French, and then from the French into 
English. The following are the principal changes which Latin 
words rmderwent in their transition to French ; — 


1. By ApocOpe, or cutting off/rom the end; nJ, 


Latin. French. 

English. 

Latin. 

French. 

English. 

AbrtrOsns, Abstras, 

Abstmse. 

PorcoB, 

pore. 

pork. 

Acccssns, accis. 

access. 

FinTre, 

finlr. 

finish. 

AppcllSre, apiMder, 

nppcal. 

Solnm, ' 

EOl, 

EOih 

Arons, are, 

Bonitas, bonti. 

arch. 

Sonus, 

son, 

remWe, 

Eonnd. 

boanty. 

Retnedium, 

remedy. 


2. By BtxcOpe, or culling out from the middle, particularly vhen c, d, g, or I 
•svas preceded or foUoTred by a vowel ; ns. 


Latin. 

French. 

English. 

Latin. 

French. 

English. 

Alllgfirc, 

OrudElis, 

alUer, 

ally. 

EragUis, 

fiile. 

frail. 

cruel. 

crael. 

Invidere, 

envier, 

maltre. 

envy. 

DnpUcire, 

doubler, 

entlEre, 

double. j 

Mngistcr, 

master. 

Integer, 

entira 

Ferlcfiinm, 

pErfl, 

peril. 

FrigEre, 

frire. 

fry. 1 

SecUras, 

Bdr, 

Eura 

3. By PBOSTHfisis, or prefixing a letter or letters to the beginning; 

ns. 

Oleum, 

hnfle, 

oil. 

Schola, 

Ecole, 

echool. 

Ostrea, 

Irnltre, 

oyster. 

Status, 

Etat, 

estate. 

4. By PaeagO'oE, or adding a letter or syllaite; as. 



Latin. 

French. 

English. 

Latin. 

French. 

English. 

AcHo, 

action. 


Pars, 

partie, 

part. 

Mors, 

mort. 

death. 

Sol, 

EOlen, 

ran. 

6. By MetXthEsis, or the transposition of one or more letters; as, 


Pungais, 

poignant, 

ixjignnnt. | 

1 Stngnnm, 

Etang, 

Etagnan^ 
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C. Bj- the cttange of Tcnrels and Slphlhongt ; ns. 


Cna, 

crofx, 

crosp. 

Lex, 

}oi. 

law. 

Dfgnkri,» 

dafgner. 

deign. 

Kux, 

nocc. 

nut. 

Gronum, 

gram, 

gnrin. 

PopQlns, 

pcuple, 

people. 

Hora, 

hflrre, 

hour. 

Vox, 

votx. 

voice. 

7. By the chemge of Consonants; as, 
Aonlla, aide, eagle. 

Canldre, 

chanter, 

chant. 

Cnrea, 

coye, 

cage. 

Gra/ift, 

JunySrc, 

grace, 

prace. 

CryptL 

ITTOttC, 

grot. 

joindre. 

join. 

Breria, 

br^. 

brief. 

Gmnnm, 

glancT, 

glean. 

Chrmen, 

diarme, 

charm. 

Salvflrc, 

Eauver, 

save. 

6. By Etekthesis, or Che inseriion of letters; n?, 
Cxunnanens, campaenc, campaign. 1 Hmnllla, 

hiimMe, 

montayne, 

humble. 

Centre, 

genre, 

gender. 

1 

1 

mountain. 


276. — 2. Since the time of Elizaheth, Latin tvords have been 
derived direct from that language. In these instances, also, 
the Latin primitive frequently undergoes some alteration, either, 
1, by abridging the Infinitive, as in Concuirere, concur j or 2, the 
Supine ; ns in Actimi, act; or 3, by a change of vmccls; as in 
Scando, ascend. 



lai(n Hoot and Ueaning, 
Ago, I do, ocft/m, done . 

1 Talno 

Jjilma, breath, \lfe ... 

Annus, a yetir 

Aqua, rratcr 

.<4 rj, arrti, skill 

Caput, capitis, the head . 

Cara, camis, flesh 

Centrum, a ^ddle point 

CirU, a dtizen 

Cor, cordis, tho heart. . , 
Corpus, coi^ris, a body 
Crux, crucis, a cross . . . 

Cara, caro 

iVnijdCTft#, a tooth ... 

a doy 

Dignuj, vrortby 

iJurtfi, hard, lasting ... 
roriis, braTc, strong . . . 
/'roni, tho forch'^'^ 
Frucitts, fruit . 
FundOf/usus, tc - 


English Dcricatitts. 

,acJ, acflon, adcrc, acfnal, exact. 

.esteem, estimtihle, ei?/77iatc, w/^Vnatlon. 

anfmalcole, animate. 

.annals, annnity, annunl, biennia?. 

.agireoua, aquatlo, ayweduct, tcrrajt/ooiis. 
►artist, erttsaa, ort/acial, artful. 

.aipiftd, cape, cap/aiu, diapter. 

.carnal, eamiyal. Incarnation, camrvorotts. 
.centre, cenirel, ocmccnfrate. 

.cittic, rtril, citj, dcilltg, cirfliic. 

.core, cordial, coucorrf, courage. ' • 

.cor7>onU, corporeal, corpse. ' 

.cn/cify, crucifix, crusade. ‘ . 

.cure, ctfrablc, curate, curfons. 

.denfist, dcnfibrice^ IndcnT.' 

.diary, d^omol, deal, dialling. 

.dioHity, dignii^. Indignant, 

.during, durable, endure. 

./orti tnde, /orfily , /orce, /ortresa. 

' * ■ ' ge,/ruifion. 


. b.— 277. — 3. In many instances, these Latin Deriva- 

tives have_rfi.^/aced the corresponding Saxon loords, ns in the 
follovring instances : — 


Latin Lerir, 
Authority, 
Circamfcrcncc, 
Disciple, 
Former, 

Jedge, 


Saxon, 

Anif caW. 

Amhegang. 

i>omtnj7-C7iOd, 

Earih-iing. 

Jloomsman. 


Latin Dcrtr. 

Lnnattc, 

Medldne, 

hlarriage. 

Scribe, 

Sepulchre, 


Saxon. 

Month-sicl, 

Leach<rafL 

Qyfla. 

Eocere. 

B'jrgen, 


278.-4. In other instances, there are two seta of Derivadte 
words, e^K^ivo of the came thing, or nearly so, the one of 
ooionj the other of Latin origin ; thus : — 

F 2 
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Saxon. 

latin. 

Saxon. 

Lat\7i„ 

Anew, 

Ire. 

Feather, 

riimie. 

BtUIiling, 

Edifice. 

Freedom, 

liberty. 

Eoltoess, 

Andacity. 

' Foresight, 

Proven ce. 

Bodfly, 

Corporeal. 

Fatherly, 

. Patcmal. 

Brotherly, 

Fratemal. 

Fleshly, 

Cam%L 

FesTiesj, 

PaocitT. ! 

Hearty, 

CordiaL 

rcirful. 

Timid. 1 

Handbook, 

itannal,' 

Bediog, 

Sentiment. | 

Kindness, 

Benignity. 


279. — 0 . Englisli Imms, ngain, are frequently of- -Saxon 
origin, xrliile the corresponding Adjectives are dferived.-froni the 
Latin 5 thus: — 


Saxxm i'oun. 

Latin Adjtrtice. 

From. 

Being, 

Essential, 

Etzt. 

Blood, 

Eangiiine, 

SanijvU. • 

Conntiy, 

Baral. Kmtic, 

Slut. 

Covr, 

Taodne, 

Tacca. 

Degree, 

GradnaJ, 

Gradat. 

Dog, 

Canlee. 

CanU. 

Eye, 

Ocular, 

Otidixf. 

Hearing, 

Aedible, 

Audio. 

Home, 

Domestic, 

Pomut. 

hlind. 

Itental, 

■ ; iMent. 

Boot, 

B.-idiral, 

^ 'Ttadix. 

Storm, 

Terapestnons, 

Temptziai. 

Thing, 

Beal, 

Pjx. 

Tooth, 

Dental, 

' ■ ■ Dot. 


280. — G. a. Other Nouns of Saxon origin have two sets of. 
Adjedites, one derived from the noun itself, the other from the 
Latin; thus: — 


Saxon Jinm. 

2. Saxon Adjtctive. 

Z. Latin Adjectire. 

4. jTron, 

Blood, 

Bloody, . 

Sanguine, 

aScOTyiru. 

Boy, 

Boyish. 

Puerile, 

Peer* 

Brother, 

Brotherly, 

Fraternal, 

Prater, 

Body, 

Bodny, 

Corporeal, 

Corpm. 

Burden, 

Bnrdensome, 

Onerous, 

Omit, 

Day, 

Daily, 

DiumaL 

Diet. 

Eather, 

Fatherly, 

Futemal, 

Pater, 

Pear, 

Fearful, 

Timorous, 

■ Timor, 

Friend, 

Friendly, 

Amicable, 

Amiaft, 

Heart, 

Hearty, 

Cordial, 

Cor, 

Help. 

Helpful, - 

Aniiliaiy, 

AvxiUum, 

Eife, 

Lively. 

Titai, 

Vila, 

Fang, 

Kingly, 

Begid, 

T^. 

Mother, 

JIothCTlr, 

Maternal, 

Ifaler, 

Xight, 

LTghtly, 

ICoctumal, 

Kor. 

Woman, ' 

Womanly, 

Feminine, 

Femina, 


T). The Latin also supplies the English with numerous Pre- 
fixes or particles which are employed to vary the sense of the 
words to which they are prefixed; thus^ im, not, in fm-mortal.- 
See Praxes, 2SG. 

281. The Greek Language, which possesses great power in 
forming Compounds, has also famished the English not only 
with many Prefitxes, hut with numerous appropriate and signi- 
ficant Terms in mathematics, medicine, hotany,^ chemistrv, and 
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the Arts and Sciences in general. A few Greek DeriTatiTes 
are suhioined : — 

Atr tbeiAz atrisl, alrolitc, oZrraant, oiriloim. 

jinjifoj tt messenger .. . .anytl, areh-ongtf, ero nye/l rc. 

Anthrlpct iaxipKzm) a nan mthropdloeSi mfaonffincyjr. 

SaUis (fiifilw) n boot JJiMe.liUiosnpby, tiWropolist. 

OircniM (yporot) time cftronlc,e»fmricIe,c.'iTOio!og7. 

'IKmat (Sjja<K) tlw people rferaasogne, dmocracy, epWonie. 

<3 (yrj) the peogiaphy, prologr, peometry, peodeay. 

Orammb ^yjyippji) a letter '-praininaT, anapmm. dtapram. 

Cr<rpK<yya^) 1 -aTitc propUcal, Bnto;mapS, bloprapAy. 

JlrcrM (itpoj) lacrcd Aferarehy, hitroglyphlc. 

ZlBit5r water Jipdrometer, AytfranKcs, AydrSgcn. 

Jtos (>ir«) eqnal ipoicEles, frodrrtnoas.ftotheimal. 

KosmCi {axTiiot) order, world, .fomiftlc, cojTTioguny. 

■ £riIos (cparos) power .goTemment^aristocmry, dcmoc^, tbeocmcy, 

lejta (aoypj) a word foplc, apolopy, ana/opy, cbronofopy, diaZoTcc, 

Jfartar (fxapTvp) a witness oiortlrr, mortjrrdom, mo/ tp; ulogy. 

Sfrtron Oferj/br) a measnre chxonom'fir, bartm/rtpr, diametpr. 

i/psor Oiortrs) one, alone. moni/jtcb, mpnastlc, monopoly. 

^"SmCs (touo;) a law-. astronomy, Benteronomy, economy. 

Oil (sdij) an odejrlrf,'. epode, melody, parody, prosody, psalmody. 

OnCma (crpoa3fe^pan^..s.., .... ..nnonymons, metonymy, cynonpTn. 

OryJnon (opya^BKo icstrnment..orpfln, orponlze, inorpnnfc. 

Orttoj IcpSoty riHfceaaet . . ...onhoSox, orftcdpy, orfflograpliy. 

J'oj.pnnlos (rot, .:....yimacta,j)ondect,pa/ioply,pontIieSst. 

/■oftor (npSot) feclIc|;|^i^C.-. npatty,pol/iet;c,p^ology, sympathy. 

dTlrd (wfrpoj a rocia,?SJrrfr5.-rt.-./'<ter,y<fpify,p<frtf3ctlon,p<troIenm. 
nidM Bdiot) a lorer ..l.pUJojopby,p6(laiitbropy,yM7ology. 

a so^l(:;.T?;^r,.’5C„.j;AonIcs, enpftony, tyn^Aony.'pAonetic, 

Kill {soil's) adty ..'.,'..';ft,.d;tp}l/cy,j>oIffe,lmporftm,metio^rt»,porcsh. 
many ..■;7-.'.“;yi!v.'.:polygon,poryglot, polytheism. 

f232. In addiEon to 'jj^^ rad. Greek, the English Langnage 
has borrowed numerouo^iile Terms and Phrases from the 
following: — ' 

a. iloDEHif Fbexch has'.^ppR|d many words used in 
MUitanj affairs ; as, aide-de-camp, bapipiei, bivouac ; — ^in Dress ; 
as, vest, blonde ; — in dlanncrs, &c.j, as,- tti^uetie, ndiceti, foible, 
eclat, ennui, soiree. 

h. The IiiiiAn has supplied several terms relating to 
Music, Sculptin-c, and Painting; as, piano, adagio, tenor, viezue- 
imio, fresco, cameo, virtuoso, profile, studio, &c. 

c. Monntx Gerua:?, FidnnsH, and Dutch have supplied 
several manufacturing, mercantile, and naval Terms} such as, 
CamUic, cantos, cable, fuhe, I;eel, sloop, yacht, &c. 

d. The SPAinsir and Poetughese have furnished a few ; a«, 
Admiral, alcorc, barilla, agar, Jimio, castanel, lagoon, albino, 
alligator, calabash, cargo, embargo, Ac. 

f. Aueeica has snppUed several terms j as, Cannibal, potato, 
looaccoj iomanaichj xcifficam, &C- 

/. Asia, in conseq^nence of our extensive 
supplied several; ns. Alcohol, h 
rhiijarh, bamboo, rajah, jiml:, &c. 


dependendes there, 
oran, coffee, calico, 
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PREFIXES AXD AFFIXES. 

g. P/acfis frequently supply terms; as, Sherry from Xerez; 
poi-t from Opo)io. The same may he said of Fersms; as, 
VoUaism from Volta; daguerreotype from tie discoverer, 
Faytierre. 

h. Kmv Tebjis are occasionally introduced as necessity may 
suggest. — The total vocaFulaiy of English words may amount 
to 00,000, or 100,000. 


3. PREFIXES ART) AFFIXES. 

ItESSOWS 47, ■SSr— Exercises 47, iB^Fage 39, 

' li. 47. — ^283. Peefises And Affixes. — O ne chief means of 
forming English words from one another is by attaching to 
the root, or essential part of the word, certain prefixes and 
afidxes. 

284. a. A Prefix is a particle placed lefiore a root to vary its 
sense ; as, im in the word trnmoi^, oter in ocercome. 

h. An Affix, or termination, is a particle added to the root to 
vary its signification ; as, ish ani/dl in whitwA, joyful. 

c. Prefixes are generally prepositions, and are. of great 
diversity of origin. 

285. a. Saxon Prefixes. — ^The prefixes, which are of . a purely 
English or Saxon origin, are, a, he, for, fore, mid, mis, over, oxd, 
tm, under, up, with. These prefixes are usually called inseparable 
preposition3,from their never being used single oruncompounded. 

6. A signifies on or in ; ns, ashore, that Is, on shore. 

He signlfiesaI<ou(; a3,&istir,thntis, stir nbont;— also/or or ttlore ; as, 6«peah, 
that Is, to speak /or or bgore. It has nlso sereral other meanings. 

for denies; as, bid rorbid. 

Eorr signifies 6{/br«; as, seCj/orfsee- 

3/td signifies middle ; as, mid-day, 

2IU signifies drfcct or error ; as, take, mutake. 

Ocer denotes tuperioritif or excets; os, come, orercamc ; done, ormlone. 

Out signifies excess or superiority; as, mn, outrwa. 

Un, before an adjectlTc, signifies not; as, Trorthy, unworthy; before a verb 
it signifies the nndolng of the act expressed by the verb-; as, tie, untie. 

Under signifies heneaOi ; as, underline. 

Up denotes motion vprrard ; as, start, upstart ; — and also, lulrersion ; bb, set, 
upset. 

iViffi signifies ayafnrt,/roni;'ns, stand, irOtotand ; draw, triadraw. 
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286. Latin PreAa'ci.— The following Prcjuet nre derived from 
the Lfltinj and have the annexed signification;— 

A, ai, or bU, Etgnlfies/rom or atray; na, aJitnurt, to draw awaj-. 

Ad Eignifiea lo.at; as, adjoin, to join to ; (Ad assmnes dlireTcnt fonM 
Ins to the first lettarol the roottoirWch It Is profiled; na.aieend, accede, (UTect, 
c^rlere, icc.) 

Amit, Irom omJo, both, tignifles doablt ; as, amiignons. 

Aale signifies l^fort; thna, onfedate, to data before. 

Brat rignifles good, treff ns, fienerolent, well disposed. 

Bl or bis means tiro or liria; as, bisect, to cut Into two parts. 

■ Cmatra rignifiea round, oiotrt; as, dreumnaTlgnte, to sail round. 
ds ■ignifips cnOiis tide; ns, d»-alplne, on this side the Alps. 

Con, am, a, or al, signifies lojeOier; as, conrote, to call together. — Co Is used 
before a roueJ; as, co-tjual; an before a antonani; as, contemporary. 

Contra and amlro signify againsl; as, eonfrodlct, to speak against ; (anlra is 
Eometlmes changed into aunter; as, counfemet.) 

Be signifies pf,from, or doim ; as, dethrone, to drivo from the throne. 

Di or dis, dff, signlfles atuniSh; as, distract, to draw asunder. It also signifies 
negation or vndoing; as, dirobei not to obey. 

E, ex, signify old of; as, elect, to choose ont of. 

Ejiit signifies ejual ; as, cyuldlstaat, at an equal distance. 

£x<ra signifies ouf o/, beyond ; as, trtraordinnry, beyond the ordinary course. 
In, im, a, Ir, before on adjectire. serres as a negatlro ; as, actlre, fnaedTO ; 
immortal, not mortal ; illegai, not Icgni before a yerb, in signifies in or into; 
as, indude, to close in. 

fnlcr signifies betaeen ; as, interrene, to come between, 

Inlm signifies to, viOxin ; as, inlrodncc, to lead In. 

Juxia signifies nigh to ; as,lurlapo3ltlon, placed near to. 

Ifat or moic (from matui, bad) si g nifie s ill nr bad; as, maicon^nt, discontented. 

ifonu (from manus, a band) signifies vitS or by the hand; as, manuscript, any 
thing written by the hand. 

Multi rignlfies many ; as, muKdorm, haring many lorms. 

Aon , no<( ns, non-iesIdcnL 

Ob signlfles opposition ; as, obstacle, something standing In oTOosltlon ; (o6 has 
the Tarions forma ofioc, 0 /, <y; as, occur, iic.) , 

Omni signifies ait; as, omnipotent, all poweifnl. 

ftr signlfles ffiroujA or ClorouyWv; ns, perfect, that Is, thoronghly done, 

Pott signifies etfter; as, poriscript, after the writfng. 

fVoe or JVC signifies btfore; ns, prerent, to go before ; hence, to stop. 

Pro signifies /orfll or/oivards; as.promote, to more forwards. 

P''‘*'=™‘tnral, beyond the course 


r.l slgntflcs again m bad; as, regain, to gain back. 

Peto) signifies baeheards ; as, refrugrade, going backwards. 

Se signifies apart or trithout ; ns, wcietc, to bide, to put aside, 
dine ilgnifiB trittotrt ; as, cincenre, without care or labour. 

Suiter signifies under ; as, suMcrfugc, a flying under or bensaih, an evasion, 
Act, sue, rsr, tug, tup, — under; as, sutscribe, to write nnfler. 
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Super signifies a5ote or orer ; ns, ruperscribe, to write above or over. 

Trant signifies oreTj/rom one place to another; ns, tranjport, to carry over. 

V]lra,-~i>eyon4; 03 uSnnnontane, beyond the mountains, — extreme. 

The Inseparable prepositions are sometimes Improperly used; thus, dfjannul, 
sometimes nsed for annul, unlooet for loose, Uc. 

287 . Gre^ Prefixes . — The 10110191115 are the Pr fixes of 
Greek origin, -with their import : — 

A. or an (a, aj') signifies prfretion or sHthout; ns, anonymons, without n name. 

Amphi toaiu) signifies both or Hit tim; ns, amphiblons, that Is, having two 
lives, or capable of living both on land and In water. 

Ana (oiva) signifies throujh or up ; ns, anatomy, a cutting throngh or up. 

Anti (am) signifles against ; ns, ant/christian, against Christianity ; (Anti is 
sometimes contracted into ant; ns, antarctic, opposite the arctic.) 

Apo (ana) slgnifios/rom ns, apogee, from the earth ; (Apo is sometimes con- 
tracted into op ; ns, aphelion, away from the sun.) 

Arc (apxot),j!rst, chief; ns, arcA-angel, an nngcl of the first order. 

Auto (auToi), self; ns, aulogmph, one’s own handwriting. 

Cata (Kara), doicn ; as, catalogue, a list. 

J)la (Sia) signifies through; as, dtemeter, a measure through. 

Ept (eel) signifies upon ; as, epidemic, upon the people. 

£n («!'), in, on; as, encomium. 

£a (cv), teeil ; ns, euphony, an ngrceablo sound. 

llimi (ript), half; as, /(emisphore, half a sphere. 

micro (irtpoi), different; as, heterodox. 

Hyper (iiuep) signifies occr, above; as, hypercritical, over or too critical. 

Hypo (vuo) dgnlfies under, impijing concealment; ns, hypocrite, a person con- 
cealing his real character. 

Heta (pera' signifles change, transmutation; as, mefarflorphosis, a change of 
shape. ■ 

Ifono (povor) signifles single; as, monosyllnhlc, one syllable. 

Para (jrapo) signifies beyond, on one side; as, paradox, nn opinion beyond or 
contrary to tbe general opinion. 

Peri (trrpt) signifies about; as, periphrasis, a speech In a roundabout way, a 
drgnrolocntib'n. 

Poiy (troXvf) signifies many; ns, pofj/syUable, a word of many syllables. 

Syn (erw) signifies scith, together; as, lynod, meeting together. (Syn has also 
the forms sy, syl^ sym; as, »p»tcm, ly/logtan, eympathy.) 

H, 4 S. — ^ 288 , Affixes. — ^The follovring are those ivhich 

most frequently occur : — 

I , Those which denote the agent or doer of a thing are. 


An, as in 

Gnnrdlan. 

Er, malQ doer. 

Bater. 

Anf, 

Assistant, 

Eu, female doer. 

Govemew. 

Ar, 

Beggar. 

Jtl, ns in 

CtanformW. 

Ark, 

Dotard. 

/re. 

Operotire. 

Ary, 

Adversarp. 

Or, 

Eter, 

Inspector. 

Eer, 

Ent, 

Chariotfer. 

'• Adherent. 

Puniter, spiiuter. 

2 . Those denoting the person acled upon arc. 


Ate, as in 
Ee, 

Votejjtafee 

Assignee, 

Jte, as In 

Favourite. 
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_ 5. The following denote IHng or jfa/e cf Uina : — 


• Acf^ 03 In Piroep. ' Mcityt as fn 

Bondffjrr. i^'w, 

Ar^ CT onfy, Bepentenw, Tlasrancp, 77y, 

JTncrorfnfy, Adherenfe, Emeigency. 

JJood, "Boyhood* Th, 

Jon^ Exiianftwff. Tade, ^ 

Irnif DespoUxTTu 

Menlf Achieremenf. Tre, 


Acri/nony. 

Acatenew. 

Rtralry. 

Priendj^ti^. 

DepiA. 

Apd/irde. 

lioyaVy, DnrabHWy. 


4. Ihm ond rfe &enolcjttris>}ictionctoj^; a?, In Kingdf>;7j,Bi*lioprif, Earldom. 


5. C7e, tin, M, ?mo, ond och» ore dindnntlre terminations; as. In Corpnsefe, 
Lombt/n, Stream/ef, Dackftoy, EUUoct. 


C. At, af» an, ar, ory, fn, fc, fra?, Id, iJe, fnr, and ory, denote of orpertolnfny fo; 
03, fn Ecglac, Airtamiur/, BepabUcan, Oonff^r, ilomcntary, ‘Wooden, An^tc, 
Canonfoi/, Frigid, Infantde, Adamantine, Fipiatory. 


7.,ilfe,/ur, oti, onj, /ome, y, denote /uH of or obvndjsnu; as, in Affectionfl/e, 
nopv'u/, Globw, Hamrdow, G\2Ascmo, Pitby» 

8. /cA, f{te, ^tTjrignify’ f£teie« or manner; as, In CMIdf^, S^Jnt/ihe, ^lal depry* 

9. Itt, atfe, and xLU, denote cajsco'.'y; as, in Commnnicatire, ProdtaWe, Con- 
temptflfe. 


10. Lot denotes pnraliijn ; ish, added to Adjectives, denotes a imall dt^tt of 
anything; as, In Art/e«, Blactt?A, 


11. Afe, er>, /y, £#e, Uh, fee, denote to maht; as, In Alienage, Brighten, Jnst^y, 
Epitomfre, FinwA, 3feihodae. 

19. Zy denotes tiiei ns, to ^nd/y. TTard ogni5es in lAe dirttiion off as, to 
Honieirartf. 


280. CoiiPosmoiT of iToDiKr Ekgush Woeds. — ^E nglish 
vrords are derived from each other in a variety of ways : — 


1. Sometimes the notm forms the root, from which are 
derived Adjectives and Verbs; thus, 


A'otm. 

- Courage, 
-f 'Hand, 

' J Traitor, 
Society, 


hniratiro Adjfdhf, 
CotrtBgeotis, 
Handy, 
Tmitorons, 
Soda], 


TefA. 

Encajiznige. 

Handle. 

Betray. 

Aasodatc. 


2. Sometimes the Verb is the root, and supplies tmais and 
ndjeciives; thus, 


Vtrf,. 

Expend, 

Compare, 

Fxed, 

Agrc-e, 


Pericofire Aomt. 
Fipcasc, 
ComMrison, 
Ficcllcncc, 
Agrecincn^ 


A<?^erixre. 

Expeniivc. 

Comparative 

Exc^ent. 

Agreeable. 


3. Sometimes from Verbs are derived the names of the anna 
or doer and of the thing; thus. 


rerb. 

Think, 

Grow, 

Speah, 

Strike, 


Pfrton or A^enU 
Thinker, 
Grower, 
Speaker, 
Striker, 


Tiling, 

Tbonght. 

Growto. 

Sijccch. 

Stroke. 


VJ. Sometimes from Past 
Paii J\zrtk;pU. Keen. 

Joined, jolnL 

Hoto'J, nooO. 


Participles are formed noxais; thus, 

Pivt PartUiplt. 2<om. 

Desert. 

WdEhed, WdBhi. 

F 3 
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6. Sometiiues the old Third Person Singular is contracted 
in the formation of certain nouns ; thus, 


Patt Pjrlidple. h'oun. 

^ Ercathoth, Breath. 

Glrdeth, Girth. 


Pati PardcSple. Koun. 

Heaieth, Health. 

Btealeth, Stealth. 


_ (5. Erom Adjectives are sometimes formed nouns and verbs, 
either hy affixes or prefixes ; thus, 

Adjetlize, Prritaiite Scun. Verb. 

V- Sweet, SweetneM, Sweeten. 

Qnlck, Qnlckneit, Qalckm. 

Stare, Stne/y, Ensure. 


7. a. Some nouns are formed from adjectires hy contraction j 
thus, 

Length, from long; IreadOi, from broad; jJoffl, from Blow. 

b. Others are formed from the nalon of two aoans ; as, Hoon-lIght ; Com-fleld ; 
SUrer-smlth. 


8. The different parts of speech are formed from each other 
either hy prefixes or affixes, as vrill he seen from the foUo'wing 
examples : — 

I Please.— Tlease, dispieasa— verbs. 

I Pleasing, pleasant, pleasurable, tmplcasing.tmpleaEant, displeasing — adjectiva. 
J Pleasure, displeasure— ruJjt. c/Oie feeliny. 

I Pleasantly, pleasantness — subsi. oftlie ihinjftU. 

V Pleasantly, unpleasantly— adeerti. 

f pit.— Fit, befit, misfit, refit, nnfitr-terti. 

J Fitness, fitter, outfit, unfitness — nouns. 

) Fitting, unfitting, befitting — aJJeetives. 

V Fitly, unfitly, boSttlngly — adverbs. 

0. tVords dorired from each other, howerer different they may he as to the 
class to which they belong, are always, more or less, allied in signification ; thns, 
please, the rerb ; pleasure, pleasurableness, the nouns ; pleasant, pleasurable, the 
adjectives ; and pleasantly, pleasurably, the adverbs, though different. in their 
application, and modified In their memilng by tie changes which they undergo, 
yet are oH eipresslTe of the same leading Idea. 

290. Pide for the Pronunciation of Compounds. — It must he 
observed thnt the long sounds in simple words generally become 
short in the Compounds ; thus. Vine, vineyard j clean, cleanly ; 
dear, dearth; chfiste, chastity; fore, fSrenead; holy, hdliday; 
please, plSas^t. 


4. PRIMAEY SIGNIFICATION OP WORDS. 


XiBSSOXTS 49. a. €s. ft. — Exercises 49. a. &. ft. — Page 41. 

251. a. On the Affinity of Words . — The leading Principles which determine the 
AfflnUy of Words in respect of origin, arc identity of letters (or letters of the tame 
organ), and identity of tfyni/7<w//on, that Is.oElgnlficatlonobviontlydedncible from 
the eame sense. 'Letters of the tame organ are letters or nrticnlatlons formed 
hy the tame parts of the mouth ; thus, b, m, and p are formed by the Ups alone ; 
f and c are formed by the lips with the assistance of the upper teeth. Letters of 
the same organ are commulable, that Is, they are. In derivation, frequently inter- 
thanoed, the one for the other. — Webster. 
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l “ When tiro or more Iflngnnges employ the fame words to express the most 
/nmllkr objects and tho most ample Ideas, when they possm thcHOTe nnm^, 
the tame pronomB, and the eame eystem of grammatical Inflexion, th^ 
langnafrcs were originally one and tho same, or derived from a common parent. 
—Dr. 17. Smith, In iTardit LkI. 

292. All •words were at first used onlj' in one sense, yet, fixnn 
various causes, they are now freiiuently employed in very- 
different acceptations. Though n word can have onljr one 
primary, it may have se'veral secondary meanings. The PnmMV 
meaning of a word, when discovered, furnishes a hey^ hy which 
the remotest of its Secondary meanings can he expired. 

Thns, ntal and thongh at preaent ■very dnTerently appDed, aro radically 
tho fame word, being dorivod from the Saxon root, halian. Piti/ and Pitty aro 
both derived from pitlat ; Propaiif and Propriety from propriut, special ; Patron 
and Pattern tram pater. 

203. JIany words retain their Primary or originni sense^ 
along ivith a Secondary meaning ; thns : 

Word. Primary Ueaniny. Secondary lleaning. 

Craft,,, trade In tvhicb one Is exiled ...... artifice. 

Charity love, affection .almsgivlDff, 

Indaru to Write or place on thebackof,,..BiT8 currency to. 

Impertinent ..not pertaining to thosnbjcct...,..mde. 

I^erraiu , , .. stron g, ^igo^ous .Trealr, easily agitated. 

Offend to cause to err.,. to diiplcasc, tojnre, 
go before .....tostop, hlpder. 

Pevtcl to draw bock tho TcH to dlsdoso something. 


204. Other words, on the contrary, have lost their primary, 
and retain merely a Secondary meaning j— thus': 

VTord, Present lleaning. Original lleaning, 

Jbsvrd ....foollsb. Inconsistent one deaf, not attending. 

^nfj’c ......odd, ridiculous ,,,An{iyuv9, old, andent. 

poor arudofcUow afanner. 

Clotcn ....a rolgar person Cbrdnw, a colonist, settler, 

Ctmning , .crafty, artful Cunnan, knowing, well'lnstracted. 

Grenadier,, a tall soldier one employed in throwing prenarfer. 

Humility ..lowly znindod meann^s of spirit. 

Idiot .weak ol intellect one not In oCBcc, a private person. 

Knave ....asconndrd, schcat a lad or attendant. 

irtref Tricked, dissolute ..Lay. not clerical, 

Ifitcreant . ,a vUo wret c h a misbeliever. 

Pagan .,..n worshipper of false go^., ,,Pagdni, dwellers in villages. 

^ligioiu , .one devoted to religion .one bound by monastic vows, a monk. 

Siuy foolish, weak of intellect ... .innocent. 

Tinsel ....fpedoos, nothing worth anything that sparkled 


295._ Words pass from Original to Secondary 
according to the following Rules : — 


applications 


1. Words primarily denoting either Matter, or some Action, 
are applied to Mental or AforOT Qualities ; — thus : 


onfccllng ; from Callus, bardeacd by belns long trodden. 

® striving together of foes In battle. 

rtiSght “ Petwa’e deviating, de, bom, lira, a 

Iwifoc. a hawk, a rapadons bird. 

//umeur, rtnte of mind ; trom Unincrc^ to be moist, damp. 
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Ratmous, greedr ; from Ratm, a greedy 'bird. 

Semguine, ardent'; from Sanguit, blood. 

Sincere, honest, pure ; from tine eerd, ■without •wai, tbna, pure, unalloyed 
honey. 

2. Words are transferred from one object to another ■which 
has some resemblance to the former; thus ; 

AKnon, from aXbut, "wliitej applied to England, from the Trliite on the 
coastB- 

Xian^elioTif dent-de-3Ion, from Ita snpposod resemblance to the tooth of the 
lion. 

^orida^ one of the TTnltcd States, go called from the^ofre;^ found there. 
Crwifie, a stone spotted ns if with ffrains, from pranum» 

/ndentaUont from in, dens, a tooth, a jutting out like teeth. 

Meander, to turn or wind, from Meander, a river in Ehrygia. 

Piie, a voracious fish, so named from the xhar^neu of Its enont. 

Sierra, from Serra, a saw, applied to the mountain ridges of Spain. 

S. Gena-ic Words somethnes become Sjiecifict and Specific 
■words sometimes Individual: thus ; 

BWle, lormerly applied to any loot, Is no^w restricted to the Sacred Scripture*. 
Deist, formerly meant one ■who believed In God ; now is ajiplled to one scho 
does not beUeve In revelation. 

b. Under this class may bo Indaded Proper Karnes trUch are formed from the 
foUowing ; — 

1. Totms and Zo<vr7W«, —Kingston, Bridges, Hill, Mountain, Park, ka. 

2. Occupations ; — Smith (the tmlter) ; Jenner (the joiner) ; Mason, MJUer, tc. 

3. Field-sports; — Fisher, Hnnter, Hairter, Falconer, te. 

4. Offices and Dignities ;~Klng, Prince, Escrl, lord, 'Yeoman, to. 

5. The C/iuncA.— Bishop, Parsons, Priest, Clark, ic. 

C. TSe&We,— -Chancellor, Mayor, Beeves, Franklin. 

7. Personal and ifenial Qualities; — Black, Strong, Armstrong, Svrift, Meek, 
a. Katurat Olyeeis; — ^Bnck, Hart, lomb, BnUock, Heron, tc. 

9. Weather; — Fro^, Snow, Storm, Gale, Tempest. , 

10. PecuUarilies; — Crookshanis, Longshanks, Gosling, Blood, 

11. From Christian Karnes, — Adamson, Thomson, Hanison. Christian names 
are rignlficant ; thus, Alfred, all-peace. 

4. Specific Words, on the other hand, sometimes become 
General; thus : 

TTorJ. Present ifeaning. General, Original Specific STeaning. 

Bacchanalian.. recePing, Intemperate ..from Bacchus, the god of ■wine. 

Capricious .... fickle from Caper, s goat, Uaping, Ac. 

Damast EtnS^wItbrBljedflgnrcs..from Oamorcaj, ■where it ■was originally 

made. 

Epicure an Indulger In luxuries, .from Bpicilrtii, rrho taught pleasure to 

be the chief good. 

Erant free, candid ...from the Frants, a German tribe who 

conquered France. 

Groiesgue ... .irregular in form from the figures found In grolto*. 

ffercutean ... .of gigantic strength ... .from Bereules, a Grecian hero, celehiatcd 

for his strength and labours. 

Laconic brief, condse from Lac<5nia,theconntiyof theSpartans, 

a silence-loTlng race. 

5. Words owe their Secondary Sense to purely Acddenlal 
Associatioms ; thus; 

Candidate, a seeker of an office j from Candidas, white, the colonr of the tunics 
■worn by Eomans seeking the sufiirages of the people. 

Copy, transcript, pattan, from eopia, abundance, then facility. 

Caxelte, a aewipaper ; from gasetta, a piece of coin, the price of the now*. 
Rivals, opponents ; from Riedtes, dwdicrs on the oi>posite hanks of the tame 
river. 

Tawdry, ridlcnlonsly showy ; from SC, Audrrfs day, ■when all 'kinds of frippery 
and trinkets were sold. 
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296. a. Many DeriratiTes haTC undergone n change in the 


SpeRing : thus 

Jfodem 

On^fnaf, 

JlfcKfern Spdling, 

Original. 

Alli^tor 

E!-la-^arto. | 

[ Kickshaw 

Qnelqco-chosc?, 

CamKt 

Camelot. 

liondscapc 

Landstip. 

CerfeTT 

ConTTc-fen. 

3farket 

iTercat. . 

CompotJblB 

Comprtible. 

Koftril 

Kose'thrCL 

Coffee, tea 

Coff^, 

Only 

One-ly. 

Daffodil 

D'asp&odJ^e, 

Palsy 

Paraly^. 

Daisy 

Day R cye- 

Sheiiff 

Shlre^reone. 

Kcrchicf 

Conrre chef. 

Tinfigar 

Tin-aigre. 


h. Others have changed their Accents : thus : 

Acrid'cmy from Acr.d£inla. | TliE'atra from TheS^trc, 

Ki'tnrefroniKatQrru J Yet/lronfrxaTena'Isom 

297. Sometimes there are two words spelled and pronounced 
the same, hut of different origin. These are called Jlomonyms, 
from (o;i(i/iT//of, honwmtmosj the same name ; thus : 

1. 77ojf, aa ormy ; fr o m TlosiU, an enemy, 

i7iW, ths Koralsli sacrifioe of the mas ; from Aos^'o, & rictlm. 

2, Zfayvt, a treaty ; from /ijire, to btm?. 

Ltfi'jnty a measure of distance. 

' 3. JtxidUy a sieve ; from rrf/rfi/irm, a little net. 

/tCfWle, tn cnifftna ; from Baxen. rat tUir 
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PART IIL— SYNTAX. 


XiKSSOI^ 50. a. — Exercise 50. a . — Pnge 47. 

298. Synta^c explains tlie Ayrckmcnt, Government, Conncclion, 
and proper Arrangement of words in a sentence. 

299. a. A Sentence is a collection of words so aiTanged as to 
express one Complete Thought or Proposition. 

h. Every Sentence consists of two parts, — the Subject and 
the Predicate. The Subject is the thing of which we are speak- 
ing, and is always the Nominative Case, or equivalent to a 
Nominative Case. — ^The Predicate is that tchich we say or afSrm 
respecting the Subject, and is expressed hy the Verb j thus, in 
the clauses, “John runs,” “The boy is industrious,” John 
and hoy are the Subjects: — rims and is industrious are the 
Predicates. 

c. When the Verb aSirming or denying is transitive, it is 
necessary to employ a noun or pronoun to denote the object 
affected, and thus, to complete tne sentence ; as, “ Industry 

procures (Predicate') competence” (the OljecC). The 
Subject, Predicate, and Object combined, form a sentence, 

d. When some tense of the verb To Be 1b nsed, it forms in Grammar, a part of 
the Predicate ; and con be used — 1. With an Adjective; ds, “ The earth la globu- 
lar.” — 2. With n Noun in the Komlnntive ; ns, " Charles tear the king." — 3. With 
B, Phrase or Adverb; as “ He is qf opinion." “ He iroj there ." — the ecutence, 
“ Great is the Lord,” — Lord is the Enbjcct, it great, the Predicate. — Adjuncts are 
•words employed to explain or modify the meaning either of Subject or Object 

e. In Logie, a eentenco comdats of three parts, — 1. The Subject, •which inclndes 
the Nominative and all Its Adjuncts. — 2. The Copula, which is some tense of the 
verb to be, either in present, past, or future time. — 8. The Predicate, which com- 
prises the whole assertion, both the verb, object, and adjuncts. From this state- 
ment we see, that the terms Subject and Pr^icate are more restricted in Gram- 
mar than in Logic ; the Subject In Grammar being simply the Nominatire Cose, 
and the Predicate the verb. As the verb, however, when transltlvE, requires the 
object to be stated to complete the sense, the verb and object are, in ordinary 
inngnnge, regarded os forming the Orammafical Predicate, — The extension of 
meaning in a Logical Sabjeot over a Grammatical one, ■will, In some cases, 
occasion a great diflerence in the sense. Thus, in the phiase, “ A man of piety 
fears to sin,” the Grammotical Subject is “ Man," but, it cannot bo said, that 
“ any man fears to sin ; ” It Is only a particular kind of man, namely, “ the man 
of piety," and the danse thna completed denotes the Logical Subject. 

f. The folio-wing Table exhibits the various fiarta of n Sentence, both Qnun- 
matically and Logically : — 
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SniPLE SENTENCES, 


in 


l.SuVfd. ^.Adjunct Predicate. 
fxhe Commerce* of Britain 1 empioja 


H j The Interest 
DemosthenCs 
. Cicero 
The master 


of C montlis la d-co 


Itiie Athenian: incited 


the Roman 

f of the In- 1 
t rtltotlon j 


^ras eminent 
instructed 


4. Dind O^fch 
many pcrcons 


his conn- \ 
trymen J 


him 


5 , Indir, OVfd* 
( in manti- 
\ factum, 
i to the 
Itrcamry. 
j against 

IPMUp. 

] for 
1 eloquence. 

] In 

, \ Grammar. 


Btiljecl. Cop. Predicate. 

■ rThe Commerce of Britain Is the employmentof manr people. 

■R The Interest of Six ISonths is due to the treasury. 

£ ] BemoethenEa the Athenian ... .traa the inciter of his cotmtrymen. i 

^ 1 Cicero tie Boman sras remarhahle for doqncncc. 

“ tlhc master of the Institution mas.. ..his instmetor in Grammar. 


800. a. An Idiom is the general or regular syntactical strac- 
ture of •vrords in a sentence, either with regard to their inflection, 
a^ement, government, or arrangement ; thus, in English, the 
Adjective generally precedes its noun, and the Nominative its 
verb ; hut, in some other languages a different order prevfdls. 

6. An Idiomitm Is Eome pccollar nsage of certain scords, or comhlnatlons of 
STO^, -which forms an cicaption to the general mle ; thus, In conversation, 
we nse pou Instead of thou, when epenking to n ringle person. — c. Idiomatic Is a 
term applied to that mode which, is conformable to the regnlar and establlslied 
order of conrtmetlon. 


uOl. a. A Phratt la part of a sentence, consisting of two or more words, so 
connected ns to Imply a certain relation, bnt vrithont afBrming anything. 

b. Phrases are fte<inentiy employed instesd of tingle w ords thns, — ^I. Tor a 
Poun, we may nse the fnjinilicc; as, Study—** to Hudp.” 2. For nn Adjcciite, wn 
can nse e PrepositionalVhnsc ; thus, for** A arise man," we may cay, “Amang^ 
tritdom." S. Also, Instead of nn Adrcrb, vre may nse a PrepojUional Fhmae; 
thus, for “ He acted coafi'otisfy," wn con eay, ** He acted iriCl cavtion.” 


302. Sentences are of three Idnda: — 1. Simple; — 2. Com* 
pies; — 3. Compound. 


1. SEMPLE SEKTEKCES. — a. The Sutject. 

XiSSSOn so, t). — Sxorclse SO. 1 ). — Foffe 47. 

.^3. a. A Simple Sentence contains only one Subject and ono 
finite Verb; os, “Hope sustains the mind.” 

b. A Elmpio Sentence is said to be ^rmatire when It asserts or nflirma tomc- 
^ ^ odmire Paiey's 'VTorhs. — A'cpafice, when the adverb nof is used; 

ns, lie ^ not write the letter." — imperaiire, when It expresses a command or 
■’ lessons."— /nfcrroyalirt, when It asks a question : 

a', “Has he written the letter?” i • 

304. Subjects pay he either Simple or Enlarged.— \ Simple 
«- I'tyfct consists either of a single word or of a phrase, with or 
wilhpt the article. — An Enlarged Subject is one to which 
cerfam attnbntcs are added to estend or modify itssigiiiGcation. 

305. The Simple Subject, which is always in the Nominative 
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Ciise, find answers the question icho? or lohal? may consist of 
the following ; — 

r. A Xottn or Pronoun ; a?, Tlie'tnan has arrivctl.” 

2. An Adjcclire svith the article, used ns a noun ; as, “ The industrioue deserve 
encouragement." 

5. An InJinUire Sfood; as, " Tb/er^/re Is enjoined." 

4. /Vrrt o/ « Sentence; as, “ Ktertising patience is advantageons.” " Bit not 
being prepared caused the delay.” “ From Leedt to Tort is 22 miles.” ‘‘ dJeticeen 
fifteen and tieentu yeart of age is n critical period.” 

Apfe.— Inan Imperatire danse, theSuhject isfreqncntly omitted ; as, “Attend," 
for “Attend thou or youf — With Impersonal verbs, the subject is represented by 
the pronoun it ; as, It rains." — ^tVhen the word it introdnees a eentcnce as the 
Snliject. an explanatory clanso folloa-s to rrhlcb it refers ; as, “ It it the duty of 
every man to manage his own affairs that is, “ To nmnago his otra affairs is 
the dnty of every man.” 

300. 77ie Enlarcfcd Subject. — The Simple Subject is enlarged 
hy addiug one or more attributes to it. These may he— 

1. One or more Adjcetices pre.ffxed; as, “Steady, perterering indnstry over- 
comes dilllcnltics.” — Or, an Adjective follov.dng rvbcnit refers to thesabject; ns, 
“Tlie man regardlett of toil alms at excellence.” — The Adjectives may be 
modified by Adcertt ; as, “ That rery eminent man.” 

•2. One or more Fount in apposttion, or Tillet, consiEting of Eevcral terms ; as, 
"lly friend, the poet and historian, wrote the essay.” “ Arthur, Dale of Welling- 
ton, the celebrated general, gained the victoiy of iVatcrloo." 

3. A noun or pronoun In the Pottestire Case, or a nonn with of, which is 
equivalent to a Possessivo ; os, “The marfer'i honso is vidble ;” “ Six months' in- 
terest is dno;" “ J’cur hat is found “The tong of the nighfingateismclodlons,” 

4. An Infnilice Clnnsc ; ns, " The idea, la ask permission, did not occur." 

5. A Prepositional Clanse ; as, “ The cottage, in the tcood, was damp." “ One 
of hit friends was absent." 

C. A Participial Clause ; as, “ The man, hating been cautioned, resumed his 
work;” “ The general, on pfrm'rmytteennny.ailvanccd his colamns.” In these 
and rimllar Instances, the participle must refer to the subject. "When that is 
not the fact, a different mode is necessary ; thus, “ Having concluded his speech, 
he departed," Is correct; hut, “Having concluded his speech, ire departed,” Is 
incorrect. We can properly say, “At the conclusion of his speech, ire departiri i" 
or. “ The speech having b^ condnded, ire departed.” 

7. Any Combination of the preceding ; ns, “ AfaUIful foUowcr, of the name of 
Firebrace, attended the king." 


TiSSSOB' SO. c— Exs. 50. c- iBt, Znd, &. 3rd. — Tagcd 48 to 60. 
b. The Predicate. 

307. a. The Grammatical Predicate of a Sentence is, in a 
limited sense, a finite Verb, which asserts of the subject — 
TVhat it is; as, “ Lead is heavy.”— 2. "miat it does; as, " The 
horse runs ; ” “ The man sorites.” — 3. What is done to it ; as^ 
“A letter ts written.” 

b. Instead of the Finite Verb, the Predicate may be varied 
by employing — 1. Some Tense of the verb To Be and an Adjec- 
tive; as, “Gold is ductile.” — 2. The Verb To Be and a IToutiya 
the Nominative ,• as, “ Columbus was a discoverer.” — 3. The 
Verb 7h Be and an Adverb or a Prepositional Phrase ; as, “ The 
horse was there;” “He teas ofi that opinion ,” — The word not 
forma a p.Trt of the predicate. 
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2. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

ZiBSSOW 50. d.— Exercises 50. d. 1st &. Znd.— Pa^csSO io 62. ' 

312. A Complex Sentence consists of one Principal Subject 
and Predicate, ■ndtli several clauses introduced to explain or 
jnodify either the Subject or Predicate. These clauses must 
be so connected by means of relatives, conjunctions, and other 
particles, as to shovr that they are stibordinate to hue Leading 
bubject. — ^The part vrhich contains the leading Subject an3. 
Predicate' is called the Peinctpal Clause ; the vest are suhordi-, 
note. Thus, in the sentence, “He who preserves me, whose 
I am, and whom I ought to serve, is eternal;" the principal 
clause is , — “ 3e is eternal;" the other clauses are subordinate, 

813. Subordinate Sentences are of three kinds; — ^1. The 
Noun Sentence j 2. The Adjective Sentence ; 8. The Adverbial 
Sentence. 

1. The A'oun Stnlmce la vhen either (a) the Sut/jcd of the principal sentence, 
or (S) the Object (whether direct or Indirect) which completes the Predicate, Is 
Expanded into a clause or eentence ; thus, (a) “ Jloneely is commanded," may be 
thns expanded — “ Thai a man ehould te honetl, Is commanded." — (6) “ SWU re- 
quires diUgmes,’’—OT, “ Skill requires that tee ehould le diligent.'' — The Konn 
Sentence Is generally Introduced cither by that, or by the interrogatiTes, vho, 
tc/tat, hate, tehen, tchence. 

2. An Adjedke Sentence Is the expansion of an Adjective Into the form of a 
proposiaon, which Is Introduced by the rdatires tcha, tehleh, that It may be 
attached either (a) to the Subject, (4) to the Object, (e) or to any part of the 
predicate where an bdjectlTe is admissible; ns, (a) “The thoughtful man pro- 
vides against dekness;" or, “The man, aho it thoughtful, " ko. (4) “ He mis- 
spent Ms Iriiurs,*" or, “He mls-^ientOie time uhich he had to tpare,” (c)“Ho 
wrote the letter with the pen tchich he had Just purchased.’' 

3. An Adterbial Sentence occupies the place and folIowB the construettou of an 

Adverb. Like the Adverb It describes lime, place, manner, cause, condition, 
degree, Ac., and generally qualifies the Predicate ; as, ** He leaves home vrheneter 
he pleases.” “ He remains wAerc Ac iror.” did, as veil as be could.” “He 

wlil succeed, if he persevere.” “ He succeeded, better than teas expected.” 

3. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

IiESSOTT 50. e. — Exercise 50. e. — Page 52. 

814. A Compound Sentence contains two or more complete 
sentences or propositions, connected by the co-ordinative con- 
junctions, and, both — and, either — or, neither — nor, hut, also, not 
only — but, &c. (See 228.) Sentences ore co-ordinate when they 
are separate independent propositions, having the same relatioa 
to the entire sentence, 

815. Compound Sentences are either Uncontracted or Con- 
tracted. 

a. Vncantracted Compound Sentences consist of such ^ 
combine into one sentence two or more independent proposi- 
tions with little or no alteration ; as, “ Industry procures com- 
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Pan:. 316.] 

petence, and frugalily preserves it.” “Either industry must 
be exercised, or ignorance 'reill be tbe result.” 

h. Contracted Compound Sentences. — When co-ordinate sen- 
tences contain either the same subject, — the same predicate or 
object, — or the same adverbial aajanct to the Predicate, the 
portion which these have in common is generallv expressed 
only once. Thus, in the sentence — “ God made and governs 
the world;” as tiie subject, God, is applicable both to made 
and goeems, it is mentioned only once. The sentence is then 
said to be contracted. 

C16. Contracted Compound Sentences are chiefly abridged 
according to the following modes ; thus, — 

1. When one Subject h.as two or more predicates ; as, “ Studg 
nourishes youth, and amuses old age.’’ 

2. "When hto or more Subjects have only one predicate as, 
" Tyre and Sidon were famous cities.” 

3. When there are iico or more Objects to one predicate; as, 
“Prance has produced eminent historians smi poets.” 

4. "iNTien there are two or more Extensions of the predicate ; 
as, “Tjre was celebrated both /or its dye, and its commerce.” 

317. Sentences are divided by points or stops. Those parts 
of a sentence which are sep.arat^ by commas, are called clauses; 
and those separated hy semicolons, are called members. 
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THE BXJLIS OF SYHTAX 

2flCSSOZT5 5X> a. & Tb. — Exercises 51. a. & b. — 54. 

h, SI. a. — 318. a. Syntax consists of Concora or Agreement, 
Government, Connection, and Arrangement ofecorde in a sentence. 

b. Concord is the agreement -svhicli one Trord has Tvith another, 
in gender, mtmber, person, or case. 

c. Government is that pow-er tvhich one Tvord has in requiring 
a noun or pronoun to he in a particular case, 

d. Connection is the appropriate comhmation of vroids vrith 
regard to mood, tense, case, or construction, -srhen similarly 
circumstanced. 

e. The Arrangement of Tvords is their coUdcaiion or relative 
position in a sentence. 

f. The syntactical or reguhir arrangement of -n-ords ohseired 
in the structure of English sentences is, first, the subject t 
secondly, the xerb ; and thirdly, the object. Thus, (1) Hope 
(2) sustains (.3) the mind. 

C. The precedir? Is called tie dir/rf or reovtar cede rf stractee, rrmci U 
adopted in ocr ordir.ar 7 diecoarse. Bat Trhen rre -xieh to reader the object pro- 
rnUjent, order is freqneatlr rcrersed. hence rtylal inzrrM; tics, litead of 
Esjing, “ 1 hace neither sHTcr’nor gold/’ tre may ecpjoy tic iiiTerted code ad 
say, “ surer and yoW haye I none.” 

A. 1701123 used to esplain or qualify either tie sahject, atiribnte, or object, 
are placed ns near as podbie to the irordsto which they tdong. These etplana- 
tory or qualifying wonls are, as before stated, called aJjancU. 

f. The parte of speech which agree rriti each other, are the ticra, tie pnmcun, 
andrrrii.- — tho?c which guaigy, are the article, the aijcciire.ani theadeerb ; — 
those which gorem, are the reri, and tie preyoxCiew; — and that generally 
employed to conned words with one another is tbe conjundiem ; — Jlelaiicet tUio, 
are employed to conned. 

J. Trith the exception of the terh, the Buies for concord, goremcent, and 
errangement are nor, in this Grammar, lepuratcd Into distinct portions, but in- 
serred, according to their connection, under the respective parts of ipeech. Ey 
this arrangement, the learner win acqnire a fcnowJedge of them with greater 
tacUitv. , 


COXCOBD. 

319. There are four concords : — 

1. Betvreen a verb and its subject or nominative case. 

2. Between an adjective and a substantive. 

3. Between a reladve and its antecedent. 

4. Between one substantiTe and another. 
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The SuJs'ect and the Verb. 

ntlE 1. OKE SnWECT A^^) THE TEBB. 

320. a. A YerB must Be of the same ntimher and person as 
itsfji^Vcjornommatirecase; as, "Thou beared,;” "ifen are 
mortfd.” 

t Hie IleBitlTO bctv;^m a Eohject and Verb Ij caUcd tbs Predicatkt Stlatim ; 
—that bstxccn an Adjective and Xotm, the AfiWiaJiM nWntion.-^that betvrecn 
a IransitiTe Verb and Object, the oytrfire Il/lation.—Tbe Sul-jict Is nltvays the 
'Condnative : to tav, "Bim and her were married, Ehonld therelore be, ‘ Be 
and the were mantel."— jreftiehr, ileOiouyht, are vnlgarinns, and confined to 
certain spocies of poetry, 

€ TOen an adjedirt^ •with the ariidi prefixed, is used Trithont its norm 

as the fnbject of a Twh, the rerb is pnt in \he plural nnmber ; as, The Tirtnons 
ore respected." 

d. *^00 the Tcrb has fCTEral forms, that form ehonld be adopted Trhich is the 

most a p pr op riate ; and the ■whether Eimple, progressive, or emplntjc, 

fhoold be preferred thronghont the sentence; thus, “ The Lord fireOx and the 
Lord totes a-wny," tbcrald be cither, *^g\tah and tattih away;” or, and 

Uies away.” ‘‘He cynferrtd great farornr, bat did reteize nothing ha return 
hot ingratitude,” rhohld be, “He eor/errtd great favonrs, hot rrertreJ,” ic,'— 

Ja Scripture langrage, the termination efA Is more pener^ than et.—'Dare and 

when tratudtiTe, alwayi have fif and * In the 2nd and Srd pcis. dng. of the 
prw. tease ; bat when Intmiidtire, nsage la dlTided. (See 1C2. c, 18S. <f.) 

e. The aBjttnds cf the nominatiTe do not Inflaencc iU agreement with, tho 
Tcrb ; as, “ Six -monihs' Interest iroi dae.” 

/. ifaiheTTUriic*, eihia, cptiei. cofifw, yftynV/, pnrvma^.ief, p^Utia, tc. hare pro- 
femblr a plural verb, tnongh some recent ■writcre prefer a singular verb ; as, ' 
“ ilametnatics fir the sdence.” Sometimts a dUTerent constmetion of the clan^e 
may be employed ; aa,“ The of optics fs intended.” Aims, annals, aeAes, 
manners, moraU, pains, rirf.es, ddinas, respers, and teat/rs arc always plaraf. 
J/eans and amends, signifying one object, hare a clngolar Tcrb—rignifyins more 
than one, a ploml verb, -T«fi fs generally singnlar, (See 87, 8S.) — Other rat>- 
jeeta, M Titles of books, ha-ving a plural form, but meaning only one thing, 
ri5t»t hare a sin^lar rerb ; os, “ The Pleasures of the Imagination tros published 
in 1T44 ; ” that is, the irorf bearing that title. 

p. VioiAnoxs 07 TITE Rwix.— “In piety and virtue, conrW the happiness of 
man;” canrists, to agree with happ(n*?s. “Xot one of the thoasands present 
ore con^douB of f/iefr demerits,” should be, “Kot ona of the thousands present 
is con«cioa» of /*ti demeriti.” “ Six day^ labour require the fcrtmth day’s 
rest ; ” ought to be rrTaurs, to agree with labour cmd not -with daes\ “ "What 
araiJ the knowledge o! grammar and of languages if we write IncoTrectlv ?” 
f hould be ffr<i?7/, to agree ■with tnovledpe. 

321. Infinitive mood, or pari of a tenience, is frequently 
tBe suBject of a verb, and thpri the yerb must be in the third 
person sing^ilar ; as, “ To rite early conduces to health.” 

t).— 322. a. Eyery personal yerb must hare a subject 
or Eominntiye case either expressed or understood. 'When 
there is one subject to two or more finite verbs, it is, in general, 
e.yprcssed only before the and understood to the rest ; ns! 

" llcrod sent and beheaded John.” Eat. -vyhen Emphasis is 
intended, the ^'ominntiTe is repeated before each verb- as ’ 
" He walked, he ran, he leaped for joy.’' (See 401 .) ’ ’ 
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b. /Tho DominatiTO case is generally tupprentd in tlio imperatiTt mood ; as, 
“ Sludi/,” for “ Stndy you.” In potlry, the nominative Is often omitted In inter- 
rogative sentences, in cases in which it wonld be improper In prose ; ns, “ Lives 
there who loves his pain ?” that is, “ Lives there a man,” 4:c. 

c. Tcrbs following tho word than, have frequently their nomlnntivo under- 
stood ; as, “ Not that anything occurs In consequence of our late lota, more 
afflictive than teat to be expected." 

d. VioiATTOH OP THE RULE.—" As ft hath pleased Him of Hia goodness to give 
you safe deliverance, and haUi preterted you in great danger;’" here, hoIA prr- 
tertfd is without a nomlnatlTC case; the phrase should be, “and at lie hath 
pretened you iq great danger.” It wonld, however, bo better, in this sentence, 
to place hath preterted in tho infinitivo mood, governed by the verb pleased, and 
say, “ As it hath pleased Him of His goodness to gtee yoa safe deUvcrancc, and to 
preierce," &c. 

32^. a. Every Nbminaitve, except the Nominative Ahsolute/- 
requires a verb, either expressed or understood; as, '^Who 
demonstrated the true system of the universe?" “ Ncicton;" 
that is, ''Nevrton demonstrated \t” (See 348.) 

b. A noun representing a pervon or thing addressed, is said to be in the Nomina- 
lire p/ Address ; as, “ O Winter! thou boldest the sun a prisoner in tho cast,” 

c. A noun and its pronoun must not he tho Nominative to 
the same verb ; thus, "The boy, he is good,” should he, " Tho 
hoy is good.” 

d. In animatod language, a nominative sometimes introduces the Ecntcuco, 
when the senso is suddenly iutCTrupmd, and tlio nominative left without its 
intended verb ; us, “ A proeestion , — what a mixture of Independent ideas of 
iwrsons, habits, orders, motions, sounds, does this single word contain 1” — ^Tn 
Solemn Questions, also, both the Noun and Its Pronoun are frequently named ; 
as, “ Toi/r faOiers, where are theut” 

r. Violation' of this Rule. — “This ruU, if It had been observed, a neigh- 
bouring prince would Imvo ivuntod a great deal of that incense which hath been 
offered up to him ; ” Iioro rule Is withont n verb ; thoprononn i7 should therefore 
be expnugod ; thus, “ If this rule had been obterted," Ac. 

324 ‘i^Hieu a Noun or Pronoun joined trifh a participle, 
neither .agrees "with a verb, nor is governed by any -word in the 
sentence, it is put in the Nominative Absohite; thus, “Sim 
destroyed, all this will soon follow,” should he, “ Se destroyed,” 
that is, “ Se being destroyed.” 

325, In English, the Sidgeei properly precedes the verb, and 
the predicate foUowB. r-When, therefore, a neuter verb comes 
between twO nominatives of different numbers or persons, it 
agrees with the one preceding it ; as, “ His meat was locusts 
and wild honey ; ” except when tho terms are either purposely 
transposed, or the proper subject is placed after the verb 1^ 
question; as, “His pavilion 7cere dark loafers;" “Who erf 
thouV’ 

S2C. a. The phrase “ at /olloits," refers to one subject ; as, “ His argument was 
at/oUotes;’’ — os/ef/eir refers to more than one; ns, " His tror* were atfollou:.’’ 
(See 231. a.) 

b. At apptart, is always singular ; os, “ His arguments were, at apptart, In- 
controvertible,” that is, at it apptart. 
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Z"7. Posrno:? op the KcoirsATiTr— The nominative. In •nrainarj- Inngnnge, 
prccite the verb ; bnt this position la tometimes voried QJ, 

1. IVhen the Ecntcnce la Intermpative, exclnmnton;, Impcntl^OTontsa^ 

the nominative foUovre the verb ; as, “ Have you re^ Mey’e irorta ? „ 

UveonTmonan-h;" “Etndy (jwb) yonr lesaans;" “ Jlayrt tAon be happy. 


2. IVben a supposition la cipresaed. if being nnaerstood ; as, “ IVcrE / Alei 
ander,” that is, “ ^ I vreTe JUeianaer.” 


3 VThen a nentcr verb is preceded by a piepodtlon and its caae, or by the 
ndverba hert, Oien, henu, Uience, now, Oim.htnaper, ihvi, the c^nnctlon yd, ttt ; 
aa,‘‘'Aboveit£tooa the ttraphim;” “Here are five mm “Hedco sprung his 
eminOKt.” 


4. IVhen a tentenec depends on nellher or nor, so ns to be connected 'rfth 
another tentcnca ; as, “ The eye which taw him, ehnll tee him no more, neiUtrr 
thall hla place any more behold him," 

5. When the speaher la influenced by rtiong emotion, or when we wish to 
dignify .the tiijcct and render the sentence emphatical ; as, “ Die /le mnst, or 
one greater “ Great is our Gcd, and mighty is His name." 


ElOE 2. NOMTh-ATtVES 6ISGCI.iK COb'XECTED BY And. 

tESSOir 52..-— Exercise SZ, — Page 56. 

328. a. Tiro ot more subjects tingtihr, conneded by and, 
expressed or uuderstood, require the verb and tbe dependent 
nouns and pronouns to be in the phtral number; bs, “Yirtue 
and good breeding render their possessor truly amiable.” 

2i, Ii-LCBTRiTiO!r.--.The prtndpto on 'whicli this UnDe is formfled, Is abbreria- 
ttoa* Thus, Instead of sayinpt ** Romo tras once a porrerfu] Etatc,*' “ Carthage 
vas once a pOTrerfcl state vre avoid this repetmon, as tbe snine thing Is 
affirmed of Iwth, and cay, “ Rome and Carthage tcere once ixjrrerfnl 

320. a. When two or more singular subjects connected by 
and arc of different persons, tbe verb is phtral, and in the Jirst 
person when I is mentioned ; or in the second when thou or poit 
IS mentioned ; as, “ lie and I ^ce) are occupied in oxer studies.” ‘ 
“ Tktni and John have shared it between yoxt." 

h. When the fame h'onn is united with two Adjeditri indicating two allferent 
things, the verb ma.«t be pteral; as, “ Both the moral and Urn intellectual train- 
ing rrjtnre attention.’’ 

_ c. Iu_ the Position of Pronouns, the speaker generallT men- 
tions himself Iasi; and the person addressed first; as Toxi 
andl;” “JYeandZ” j , j. t 


S3U o. The verb is tingtdar in the following instances; 
1st ^hra the Nominatives connected by and refer only to one 
mdmdual; as, “That scholar and antiquarian, has written a 


Cndly. "i^en the word crerp precedes two or more singular 
. oSf leaf; emy twig teems with life.” ‘^verv 

to^vn and Tulnge trtw burnt.” • ^ 
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Srdly. "Wlien equality is implied, and not combinaiicm ; as, 
“ Caesar, as leell as Cicero, was remarkable for eloquence.” 

dthly. "When n negative word follows and, the rerb is- in tbo 
sanae number and person as the subject Ijefore tbe negative ; as, 
“ I^oK, and not L were to blame.” ^‘Jfe, and not tbe-v, was 
culpable.” 

6. In cases in -wWch two nonns denoting inanimate things of nearly the fame 
meaning arc employed, some writera, in Imitation of the Greek idiom, nse a 
Elngnlar rather than a plural verb. But this mode should not be imitated, as it 
is foreign to our Idiom. 

381. a. A singular nominative connected witb other nouns 
bj 7 the preposition with, preserves tbe verb in tbe singular, as 
either («) mere cnncomitancy, or (6) instnmentality is thus 
intended j ns, (a) “The King, with his life-guards, Aas just 
passed.” (6) “ TTie man, with a pen, writes a letter.” 

1. On the same principle, a clause added to n nominatlrc, merely to modify it, 
has no Influence over the verb ; os, “ Virtue, joined to knoteledge, confert respect- 
ability that is, “ Virtue confers respectability, cn this condition, that it is 
joined to JenoteJedge." In such sentences, the first nominative is the iiibject, the 
others are only subordinate to So also, “ This circumstance, together with 
its stylo and contents, tlrengOieni the supp^tion.” 

c. But nouns denoting Joint and equal agency must be con- 
nected by and (and not by with), aud the verb be made ^wal; 
as, “ The line A and the une B or, “ The lines A and B com- 
pose the angle.” ,, 

rf. Tor the same rearon, “ Bobriety, aith great industry and talent, enable a 
man to perform great deeds ; " “ One, added to sis, mate reven ; ” ought to be, 
“ ^bric^, great Industry, and talent combined, enable a mau,” kc, “ One and 
six maie seven.” 


-nxTLE 3. sTKatXAR SUBJECTS comrECTEB BY Or, Abr. 

Ts-ESSOIT 53.— Exercise B3.— Page 67. 

332. Two or more subjects singular, connected by the -words 
either — or, whether — or, neither — nor, &e., require the verb and 
the dependent nouns or pronoims to he in the singular number, 
because the subjects are taken separately; ns, “Either John or 
Joseph intends to accompany me j ” that is, one intends, hut not 
both. 

333. a. "When these singular nominatives, connected by or, 
nor, See., are of different persons, the verb generally, for the 
salce of hre-rity, agrees -with the one placed the ne.vt to it ; ns, 
“ Either thou or he w to he blamed.” 

5. But the dleerfittf of objects Is more clearly denoted by supplying the veri) to 
each nominative ; as, “ Either thou art to blame, or ho it;" ‘’Either he >nu/l 
resign his situation, or I must resign mine .” — When we say, “ Neither you nor I 
-was satisfied at our reception,” we mean, at the reception given to bolfi, and not 
to one of us, • 
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334. a. A. singular and a plural nominatiTe, connected or 
OT nor, require a verb to be plural, and the plural nominative 
to be placed next to tbe verb ; as, “ Neither poverty nor riches 
Kere injurious to him.” 

h. When the latter nomlnatiro Is znerrfr eTplanatory of the former ^ or con 
•nccted With it hy 6trt, the rerb aprcCT \rttn the former ; as, “ The Decalo^^et or 
Ten CommandiDcnts, is In two parts.^ ** hTothing btsi richee^troi totigbt after. 

c. If a particular emphaiis Is intended, the rerb must be erprewed before each 
Domlnatlre ; m, “ ITeiiher uas povertj*. nor rrrr riches injurious to him.’* And 
also, whenerer the Tcrb has been expressed before the frst nominative, it is 
generaDj repeated before the «tfonrf; as," Neither troi Ms pronunciation, nor trcrc 
his g e stures agreeable.** In interrogative fccntence?, however, the verb, for the 
eahe of brevity, is not usuahy repeated ; thus, “ Has neither the Dote nor his 
KTvnnts app>Kned?”— In familiar language we say, “There are one or two 
points,'* thus connecting are with the ploral noun— jvtni/. 


BCXE 4. A NOUN OF JTDI-TAltllE. — EX- 53. "b. — 58. 

33-5. a. When a coUcclke noun conveys unlit/ of idea, the verb 
and pronoun should be singular : as, “ The nation ts MwerfuL” 
Bat when it conveys phiralily of iderf, the verb and propoun 
must be plural; as, "The committee icere divided in their 
eentiments.” 

b, Sacli CoBecHre Komis as baro only me form are gencraDv nsed'Ja tbo 

p^umh aSyJIa7rt{nd;people,pubIte, nobilUpt arl*iocracy, gmtrjr, peasdn/ry, 
/oWirry, peneralUp, cud^^'o^^ tommonaify. Such as have tteoforTru (singnlftP 
and plural) are used geaeraUj in the rtn^aJar; covri^ artnp^ meeiinp^ parUamftHy 
remranf, tfiurch,— Of these words, manlind, being unlvereal, admits of neither 
{fie nor that bring placed before It ; Pecp(e takes fAtr, these, that, Viose, — 

The following ndrolt only (Ae— PuWic. nobHitv, arA^eraep, ptntry, }aitp,^saniry, 
soJ/llerp, pmeralUy, commonaltp* These admit a,aW, the, occordlngio the sense — 
Court, aadHory, artnp, meeiinp, panffamvn^, remnant, ‘Chvrchr The caitie sense 
should. If posable, be nstained throughout the sentence ; but sometimes the eniue 
word Is u^ eollectirelp in one clause, and di^fnho/rrffy in another ; as, “ This 
jtooplo’s heart is waxed gross, and (heir eyes have (hey closed.” **77iis people 
draveih nigh,** tc-, “ but in rain (hey do woriAip.” 

c. Soinetiincs a collective iiouh is connected with a plural adjund, the sense of 

which adjunct may prefer a plural to a ringular conrtructlon ; os, *' Ptxri of the 
mm vert wounded and port cf (hem teere that Is, “ the men were partly 

wounded and partly Elaln,** 


euib 5. AjrncLE5. 

XiES50T75 54, a. &. t , — Exorcises 54^ a, & "b. — Per^e 5&. 

•L. S4. a,— Omission of the Article. — 330: 1. a. A common 
Noun used in its -svidest sense, that is, comprehending the 
icltolc of its species, has no article before itj as, “Man is 
mortal “ Gold is ductile “Industry is essentiaL” 

b. Tho article Ij therefon: omittod before the naiocs of n'rfuM, ri«», powioni. 
tptalUUt, art/, sexenees, metals, herbs, &cu 

. c. Sometimes anoun without un article before It has some word tmderrtood ' 
w, •* There arc men destitute of ehamc ; ** that Is, “ some men." * 

2. Premier Kames have no article before them ; escept, 

^ ^’o’raTjf is oUoaca to; ar, "a Jobntm,” or one of tbst 


Q 
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2. TThcn parHcnlar distinction is implied ; as, “ a Cicero," meaning an elo- 
quent man. " Tht Cicero of the ago " denotes the most eioonent. 

3. "When a common nemo is miderEtood: as, “The (river) Thames;’’ “Tha 
(ship) Neptune;" “ The pious (man) Darld." 

4. 'When a person is spohen of as either little known, or not much thought of ; 
as, “ A Mr. Thompson spoke.” 

8. a. Words also wMcli are snjEciently determinate in their 
signification, have no article prefixed; as, “ Parliament }5 
assemhled;” “ Government perseveres;” '' Aponnd of cheese.” 

1. Custom allows in come familiar expressions, hnt not in others, the omission 
of the article ; as, “lam in haste" “He is in a hurry.” “He is at school " 
means. He is receiving instruction ; hnt “at the school ; " would imply at some 
particular school. In familiar language, wc say, at led, at least; In a fonnal 
manner, at the best, at the least. 

337. Insertion of the Article a or an. — 1. The Article a or an 
denotes one, but not a particular one, and is used before nouns 
in the singular ; — A is used before a consonant and the aspirate 
h: as, ‘‘a book;” “a hand.” An before a vowel or a silent/ 
7i ; RS, “ an army ‘‘an hour.” (See 64.) 

2. .4 ia used before collective words ; as, “a dozen,” "a hundred," “a thou- 
sand." It Is placed before pfi/raf nouns when they are preceded by the word? 
fete and great many; as, “ 4 few men;” “ a great many apples.” — In Poetry, a 
is frequently placed between the adjective many and a singnlar noun ; as, “ Full • 
many a gem.” This construction, though allowable in Poetry, and very common 
In eoUoqnlal langnage, is, however, Incorrect. 

3. 4 cr aa is sometimes used for each, erery, or any; as, “ Sixpence a dozen ; ” 

“ A guinea a week ; ” that is, each dozen, each wcA. “ 4 prudent man would' 
act differently,” that is, any inndent man. 

338. The Omission of a or an he fore such words as feiv, little, 
and others, expressing a small' number or quantity, diminishes 
the number or quantity ; as, “ His conduct was so in'egular 
that he gamed feto friends,” meaning an extremely small 
number. — ^But the insertion of a or an before such words 
increases the quantity; as, “His conduct was so just that he 
gained a few friends,” meaning some. 

339. a. The. — The indicates a particular person or thing, and 
is used in both numbers ; as, “ I saw the tan" ; ” “ Write the 
letters.” — The is sometimes enmloyed to distinguish one class 
or species from another ; as, “ The eagle is a bird of prey.” 

b. When I say “ The eagle,” I imply that birds are divided into clashes, and 
that the eagle la one of them. Eo, “ The horse is a noble animal," distinguishes 
one epecies of animals from another, 

340. a. The is used before adjectives in the Superlative 
degree, when a particular sense is intended ; ns, “ The happiest 
man ; ” and before Comparatives when equality of excess is 
intended ; as, “ The more you study, the more learned you -will 
become ; ” that is, “ By how much the more yon study, by so 
much the more learned you wiU become,” 
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b “ Jmrct eminent ptijTldan,'’ means one cf the nnmbor of the eminent. 
" TTie most eminent physlrian denotes that this indlvldaal alo ne ts the most 
dlstlnsnlihed. ITie eometlmea mppUes the place of a pcnonal pronoon ; as, 
“ He looted him In ffi« face for “ In f.t» face.” 

84L a. The is sometimes repealed before titJei; as, '‘The 
■worshipful Idle Mayor.” But titles, -when mentioned merely as 
Bnch, have no article prefixed ; os, “ He obtained the title of 
Dtihe." 


\%e pTopcIy Eay, Ho became or vtbs made an Earl, <s Baron, a Htilce, iic. J 
that la, cut of the Earls, Barons, Dukes, 4:c. 

h. is penaraUy placed a noan and theonfmal number denoting a 

teriei ; aa, ** GeOrge Che Eoartb,” “ Chapter (he Flftlu” 


X. B4. 1). — 342. a. "When a relative clanse is reslricirve, the 
antecedent nonn most have the article ihc, or the tvords ihal or 
those prefixed to it; as, “ The man, or that man, -who endnies 
to the end, eh^ he eaved ; ” that is, not every man, hut only 
he who endures to the end. 

fc. "When the relative clause Is merely explanatory and not TCstrlcttvB,thc noun 
Is rartiy, though somctiines, precfticd by an article; thus, “ Godliness, tr A fcA, 
xrilh contontmont, is great gain,' has the promise both of pre^it life tmd of 
that wUch ii to come.” Hero, the danse, “ trAicA, triiA contentment, is great 
pain,” points to a ccrudu property In the ontccodent godliness, tmt does not 
roBtrict its figulficatloTi. 


343. In ordinary discourse, the article is prefixed only to the 
/irst of several nouns used in the same construction, and 
omitted before the rest ; as, “ TTte sun and moon -were in con- 
junction.”— But ivhea emphasis is intended, or the attention is 
directed to each subject, the article must be repeated before 
each ; ns, “ The sun, the moon, and the stars ivere created by the 
Almigh^.” 

344. a. Whett two (common) nouns signifying different 
persons or things come together, to denote that difierence, an 
article must he inserted before each ; as, “ The treasurer and 
the secretary,” denote two persons. — 6. But, -when only one 
person or tmng is meant, the Article must not be repeated ; ns, 
‘‘ The treasurer and secretary,” meaning only one person. 

c. The utility of thlsrule is more dearly seen Trhen u Proper Koun occutb vrith. 
tvro common ones; thus, “Pompey the pencrol and the quaestor/' denotes ftro 
perrons ; but, “ Pompey the general und quaestor" ■would denote one. Bimilarly, 

James the son of Zebedee and (he brolte of John " denotes /iro ; but, James 
the ton of Zcbedec and brother of John ” denotes only one. 

d. In denoting comparffm or «mfrart also, when ftro or more persons ere 
intended, the article is rrjvofM before each ; a?, ** He is a better toldier fhnT> c 
tcbolur,'* denotes that “ He la a better foldlcr than a echolar would be.”— But 
when only one perron la lutende'l, the aidclc ia not repeated ; thu?, “ He is a 
I'etter foldler than roholar," means that He makes a better soldier tVi>iT> be 
doc5 a tcholar.” 


345. (T. "Wlicn ttvo or more Adjectives arc applied to differ-^ 
ent Gubjects having the sttme name, the article must be repeated 

o2 
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tefore each, adjective ; as, “ A blue and a yellovi' flag v'ere 
flying f” meaning two, one of each kind. 

6. Even In those woriB in the nte of -which no nmhSEnlty could occur, atten- 
tion must be paid to this Eulo ; thus, were I to Bay, “ The Elngular and plural 
number ; ” “ The Old and Hew Testament,*' my meaning would not be misun- 
doiEtood, because a number cannot be both singnlsr and plural, nor a testament 
both old and new. Wo must, however, conform to the Buie, and say, “ The 
singular and (he plural number “ The Old and the Hew .Testament,” 

c. When only one thing of each sort is intended, the distinction is denoted by 
not pluraliring the noun ; ns, “The French and the English /rtjale fought off 
Scllly ; ” meaning only one of each nation. When more than one of each sort 
are intended, the tubetantiee is pluraliied; ns, “The French and the English 
frigates fought off SciUy ; ” meaning more than one of each nation. 

d. "Wben two or more Adjectivea are descriptive of tbd same 
thing j tbe Article is not repeated, but placed only before tbe 
jftrst adjective; as, "A blue and yellow flag;” meaning a flag 
that is both blue and yellow. “ The amiable and learned 
instructor.” 

• .1 Several adjectives, however, though applied to the same fuhjcct, when a 
particular emphasis is intended, or when one adjective begins -with a Consonant 
and the other -with a Vowel, may admit an article before each, if no ambignlty 
would occur ; as, " The learned, the eloquent, and the patriotic Chatham ; ” “ .1 
just and an amiable man.” In ordinary conversation we shonld say, “Tho 
learned, eloquent, and patrioHo Chatham “A just and amiable maa.” 

/. Position of (he Article.— Iba Article is generally placed before the adjective ; 
as, “ A justmau.” When the -words as, so, too, hoic, connected -with adjective?, 
and the word such, precede a nonn, the article is placed btlirten them and tho 
noun; as, “ Such a man;" “So glorious a cause.” The word off precedes the 
article ; as, “ All the men.” When the nonn precedes the adjective, the article 
la placed as nsual before the noun ; as, “A cause bo glorious.” 


B-DXB 6. xovys. 

JmEBBONS 55, 56. — EJterclses 55, 56,— Pay* 62. 

Xi. 55. a. — 846. a. Nouns nnd pronouns coming together, 
nnd signifying the same thing, are put in the same case hy 
Apposition ; as, “ William the king.” 

i. A noun is sometimes put in Apposition -with a part of a sentence; as, “ Tou 
vrilt very earelestlg—a habit which yon must correct.” 

SIT. Complex Warner. — a. In plnrallzing a complex name, or a name and title, 
observe — 

1. In eoncersation, plumllze tbe name; f "The Mss TTouards, the two 
as, t Hottards, the Hr. Jfotcards." 

7.1a addressing letters, plnrallm tho ( " To the Jfirrer Howard ; ” “To the 
title; os, t Jre.tirr. ThompBon.” 

3. Bnt for married ladies, in both instances, pluralize the name ■ as, “ Tho 
Hrs. rmtons;" “ To the Mm. TTilsons." 

i. When a Title, which is appilcahle to more persons than one, is not regarded, 
as part of one compound name, the title mnst be pinraliztd ; a?, “ Tlie Lords 
Brongham and Lyndhnist;” meaning /iro lords. “ The Zamir i5£/Ac>pr of Durham 
and Carlisle ; " “ Messrs, Jackson and Eon." 
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r.. Wbm fl Finn consljts of two or more pcTEons of tte tame name only, tho 
nlni^ of tilt Tide fufBcIently Indicate? tbatpjmnUtj;a?/*i/ir««,^Dpnan. 
Ent wJien these arc connect'd with others of a different name, to indicate 
distinction, both the name of the brothers and the fiffe of the fira most bo 
plnralized; tha<!, “ Jfeun, Longmanr, Green. Eeader. and Djer, denotes that 
there are at least lire Lcngmant in the firm . (See 353. 5.) 


348. Answers. — A noun or prononn -which anmers a Ques- 
tion must he in the stime case as the noun "which as^ it j as^ 
“ irao speahs?” " that is, I speak. “ TTTiose ^ks are 
these F" ‘‘Johns';" that is, Thej are John’s. (See 872.) 


Zioss. 55.11. — sutE 7. rossEssim cases. 

340. a. A 17oim denoting the mcner or possessor of anything 
must ho in the Possessive or Genitive Case. — In English, the 
, Possessive has two forms — the Saxon^ which ends in ’s (a con- 
traction of cs or is), and the Korman, which substitutes of for 
.the case ending ’s. The Saxon is tho form most commonly 
used ; hut the Xorman may he used instead of it, whenever it 
hus the E.'une meaning. , 

b. The Saxon Gmltira Is generally .lAdirf, "denoting (too 93) cngin, ojoieg, 

or multtcl r<l<3{«‘on; w. “GotTi provldenco; ttica'j actions; Mn^t 
honjc ; the /adier't shield ; the cAifcf j falbcT.^—In these Instances, the yorman 
c/ talgb*- te employed.— ^metimes this form is employed to denote the duraiion 
of some action ; w, ** The Scren prah' •war " 

c. Tho yonnan 0 / Is c?poctaUy employed ns an genitirc, to denote— 

. 1. Tltljcr tho oldf<i of an action or fccUng; or 2. the maieriaJt of whidi tho 

former cpndrts, or the vse for which It Is employed ; os, 1. ** The lore of fame^ 
** The fear of f wnuAmenf,”— 2. ** A bar of iron ; a can of xraierf T^ Form U 
fd.<o employed alter the words dip, /oim, Ulandf fond, Ac. ; as, ** In tho town qf 
Gazn ; in the island cf Jara.” (See 423. e.) 

d. When tho thin? potietted Is tnown. It Is nsnally omitted ; as, " I called at 

ihQ 1‘oottcflert:*' that Is, at his lAop." So,aI«)»*‘We hare been to S.Faufxf” 
that is,“ tAyrcA." Here, church being dedicated to SU Paul, Is consider^ as 
(■r/r r.ain^ to him.— Snbjtantlvcs govern Pronouns as weB os nouns, In the posses- 
«l\-c ca=c; a=*, “ Every tree ts known by id fruit.”— -Tbo apprvpriale form of the 
po-'^rivc muFt of course be obicrved ; thus, Aerj, i£f , ourj, yourt, Oidn, and not 
the vulparLwn— /APr*!, {ft, our>, Ac. — As the pojs^ve * 1 , is a contraction 

of ef or tt, and not a corropUon of hU, It Is Improper to cay, “ John hit book,” for 
“ yvAaV book.” 


350. a. When the thing possessed belongs to two or more 
persons only conjointly, the case ending is annexed only to the 
htl noun; ns, “ John, Thomas, and Pomes’s honsej” that is, a 
house belonging jointly to these persons. 


h. But when the thing possessed is the separate property of 
two or more iH!rsons, the case atdiny is put after each possessive ; 
ns, “The cmjHror’s and the Iciny’s forces were separated,” 
denotes two distinct forces. “‘Your father's and mothers 
advice,” that is, the sqiaratc ad'vice of these. 


F: 4'f0,wh(;n CTjmpari«n Is lnlenarf,or"vrhm «rmil tronfj come between the 
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wero present,” it vroaid be better to eay, “ 'Ihe vrlrei of Thomas and TVnUam 
Tvcre present;*’ becanse ^e former ciptesabn miyM imply that each rnnn had 
more rrlves than one. 

' / 

(f. “ In cases in Trhich any ^^bignity wonld occur, the nee of the Eaion posses- 
sive shonld be avoided. Thus; if vre say, agreeably to the first part of this mle, 
‘ Abraham, Isaac, and Jaeob'i posterity rvere carried captive to Babylon,’ one 
rmacquainted with the history of these patriarchs might consider that the 
patriarch Abraham, the iiatxiarch Isaac, and the posterity of Jacob, were carried 
captive. Kor will the insertion of the preposition always prevent the amblgnity. 
Bor if, Instead of posterily, we snbstitnte descendantt, and say, ‘ The descendants 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,’ the expression wtrald imply thru disimd 
fam fifes of theso three fndfvfdoals. But If we say, ‘ The common posterity of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were carried captive to Ballon,’ aH nmbignlty of 
expression is prevented. Bo also; when I aay, ‘ I am acquaint with the prince 
and ting's attendants,’ my meaning is very different from ' the prince's and 
ting's attendants,’ or ‘ the attendants of the prince and those of the king.’ ” — 
(Crombte.) 


361. a. In Poetry, the possessive singular of words ending in 
s or X, is generallj formed hy adding only the apostrophe Q ; 
aS; “Achilles’ wrath.” 

h. In prose, also, the possessive singular of words ending in 
ss or ence is frequently formed ^ adding merely the apostrophe ; 
as, “For conscience' sake;” “T*or righteousness’ sake.” 

e. Bnt when no unpleasant aoimd wonld be occasioned, both the apostrophe 
and i must be annexed; thus, “ tetri’* minister,” “Belix’r room.” 

852. Short explanatory eentences must not be inserted betwreon a possesivo 
case, and the word which usually follows it ; as, " They censured the governor's,* 
as Oieg called Aim, tyrminical administration,” should be, “ They censured the 
tyrannical adminikrarion of the governor, as they called him.” 


X. 56. — 853. a. "When the name of the possessor is complex, 
that is, consists of a Name and Title considered as one com- 
pound term, the case ending 's is annexed only to the last 
rcord; as, “Henry the EighWs reign;” “The Bishop of 
piandc^s excellent hook;” “The Duke of WeRingtord s st&toc." 


h. In a firm consisting of several partners having different names, the case 
/ ending Is annexed to the last name; as, " I called at Ifessra. Longmans, Green, 
■Header, and Vver's, the eminent publishers." All those names being In apposi- 
tion are In the posmssive. (See 817 — 5.) 


c. IVheu one or two explanatory nouns are appended to the 
tinniCj the possessive sign ’s is annexed ,to the name only, 
especially t^en the governing nonn is understood ; as, “1 left 
the parcel at Mr. Smith’s, the druggist.” “ This is Dr. Cople- 
ston’s, the Bishop of Llaudaff.” 


d. So, also, in these sentences, “ These psalms arenarid'j,the king,prieEt,and 
prophet of the Jewish people ; ” " Whose glory did he emnlate 7 He emulated 
Caesar's, the greatest general of antiquity .” — “ The strike at Jlesis. Lucafs Is 
now settled.” — The omission of the governing noun Is more common than its 
insertion. 


e. “When the governing noun is expressed after the occupation, 
the possessive sign is affixed to the ocaipaiion or title ; as, “ He 
called at Mr. Smith, the chemist and druggist’s shop.” “ I am 
thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite’ s youngest son.” (Here 
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Smith and Jesse are in the possessive case, but -nithout the 
siffTX.) 

f. If tbe governing noun is expressed bdiceen the name and 
oconpation, then the name talies the sign ; as, Mr. Smith s shop^ 
the druggist 

a In ptoses h u. ' .efcr , In -n-tlch tntral terms am applied to the same Indl- 
■ridml, it Is better to use the particle of; thas. Instead ol saylDg, “ Thlsls s 
a-iria tbe Christian hero and great aporileof the Gentiles,” It is preferable to 
tar “THs Is the addee of Paul, the Chrlttlan hero, and great apostle of the 
Gentllee." So, also, " I ceiled at the shop of Ifr. Smilh, the chemist and dmg- 
gist,” Is belter then, " I called at Hr. Smith, the chemist and druggitft ahop.” 

354. a. The Korman Posiesave of mnst sometimes be_ em- 
ployed instead of the Saxon Possessive in ’s, to prevent either 
ambiguity or umileasantness of sonnd ; thus, “ The vote of the 
Commons j” “The house of Lords;” are preferable to “The 
, Commons vote ; ” “ The Lords' house.” 

l. For the rame rcaron, Inricad of tajing, *• Whom he acqnaintoa trith the 
linsft and the mlnitfer's dedgns it troold be bettor to Bay, “ 1X101 the designa 
cfJKt tiny and We Bimigfr.” The too freqnent reenrrenee of the particle of, 
^tmild, bo ue rcr, be avoided ; thus, “ The severity of the distress of the eon cf 
the ting," Ehnnld be, “ The revere distreaa of the king’s son." 

■ 'e. The particle of. Joined to a substantlTe, is not always eqmTalent to the po=- 
f«slve case ; It Is only so when the expression can be converted Into the posses- 
sive wllhoat altering the meaning; thus, “A enp tf water” cannot he turned 
into “ water's cep; ” nor, “ A cto w n tf gold "into “gold's crown.” “tbe lord’s 
Day ” taeans " the Christian Sabbath ; ” bat “ The day of tho Lord ” slsniflcs 
“the Jndgmou’-day.” 

355. (T. "When the thin^ possessed is only one of a numler 
belonging fo the possessor, both of and the ^possessive dgn may 
be used ; as, “A friend of his brother's," implies that he has 
more than one. So, also, “ A son of yoicrs,^ meaning one of 
"BoveraL 

b. When them is only one object possessed, no possessive case 
is employed, but the word immeiately followmg o/^is in tbe 
ohjectire case ; as, “ This portrait of my friend'' means a like- 
ness of him. 

e. " This r-ctnre of rnffdornTt," lignlEes that It Is one of revcml belonging 
to him ; bnt “ This pletnre of mi frirr.if denotes n lOtnut of him. “ A ton of 
denotes one of reveral; vre cannot therefore eay, “A father of t-ourr,” 
bat ‘ roar father.” The former mode of expresrion may be varied this “ This 
is one eras’ friend’s picturas.” So, also, “ This Is oite of his brother’s friends.” 

J. I n employing the Fo'sesave Prononns, when one eftrrerat is intended, the 
In-erriaa of a numrral becomes necessary ; cs, “ This Is erne of my honres. that U 
cn< 01 jKntn,'^ 

35G. Participial Nouns govern nouns and pronouns in the 
pos^sdre cose : as, “ Much will depend on the yupiTs com- 
poriny, but more on his reading fluently.” "His being 
chs^rred was the causa of eo much ^uiet-” 
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nuii 8. ABJECTIYES AITD AKJECTIYE PJROKOTOS. 

XiSBSOTiTS 57, 58. — Ezeroises 57, 58. — Fage 65. 

Xm. 57. — 857. a. Every Adjective agrees in miinber -witli 
Borne noun, expressed or understood, and is generally placed 
before the noun Texcept in the instances stated in 867) j as, 

“ A good man ; ” “ Good men ; ” “ This man, these men.” 

6. tVheii one adjective Is used with two or more nonns. It most ho Btrlctly 
applicable to each ; thus, “ h. frugal man and woman ” Implies that both of them 
arc frugal. But, “ A tplendid manslou and gardens ” Is incorrect. It shonld he, 

“ A tplendid mansion undone gardens.” 

c. In English, only certain adjective prononna are raried on account of nnm- 
her. — Several nouns of weight or number, ns brace, doten, pair, couple, score, 
Slone, hundred, thousand. See., having a nnmeral adjective, tuo, three, four, 4:o., 
prefixed, generally retain the singnlar form, as, three bract, twenty stone, &c, ; 
but ■without the nnmeral the nouns take the plural form, as, “ lie bought them 
hy pairs, by dosens," &c. 

d. When the gualilp, guanlltg, or other proprr/y of a Subject Is Implied, an ylJ- 
Jeetlce and not a Noun most be used ; thns, “ The reasons were plenty," should bo 
—plentiful. — ^In colloquial language, ilany is frequently but improperly used 
svith a Eingnlor noun ; thus, “ Many a man has said so,” shonld be, “ Many men 
hare said so.” — The relation between a noim and its attributes is caljcd the 
Attributire llelation. 

358. a. '■ Thit means," and “ That meant," refers to one tiling ; These means," 
and “ Those meant," to more than one thing ; as, “ He was dUlgont, and by this 
meant;" “He was industrions, frngal, and discreet, and by (hete meant bo 
became wealthy.” 

5. Amends is used in tho same manner as means; ns, “ Peace of mind Is on 
honourable amends for the sacrifices of interest,” “ Tho good man’s amends are 
of n pleasing nature.” — The phrase, “A mean," is employ^ to signify medfoenVy, 
moderation, medium ; as, “ This is a mean between two extremes." 

859. a. Wien two persons or tilings have been already 
mentioned in a sentence, and it is necessary to speak of them • 
again, if we wish to avoid the repetition of the nouns, we use 
this in reference to the latter, and that to the former ; as, 

“ Ejnowledge and wisdom are very different ; this enables us to 
do, that to mow what is right.” 

b. Former and latter are often used instead of this and that. They ore the same 
in both numbers. — Later and latest have respect to time, and are tho regular com- 
parative and superlative of late; — latter and Iasi refer to place or position. 

860, a. The Distributives each, every, either, neither, require' 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, to be in the third person singular ; 
as, “ Let each of them be heard in hie turn.” “ Every man is 
accountable for himself.'’ 

b. Sometimes we commence in tho plural, and then suddenly introduce tho 
words each, every, Ac. ; as, “ We have erred, each In his particular way.” “ If 
metals have each a peculiar earth.” This mode may bovaried thns ; “ Each of 
us has erred,” Ac. “ Each metal Aar,” Ac. 

Each relates to tuo or more objects, and signifies both or all taken teparcdely. 
Each ot her is appUed to ttco, when a reciprocal action or relation Is intended ; as, 

“ They struck each other ; ” — one another refers to more than two as, speaking of 
many, -we say, “ They killed one another." 
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EiOirr EiRTiIfics oiJy onf of two; 03. “Toio tiOw;” that fa, “^f he one or tho 
other, bat not toth.” KeUhtr rignifiea not dUttr. — EiOitr fa'oftcn Improperly 
«*c<l for nic/i ! thM, “ On tUhtr Bide of the river, there tras a cavern." If the 
Tvritrr mean' that there were tua. caverns, one on each tide, then the evpresrlon 
onpht to have been, " On tach ride," tc. The violation of this mle is a common 
bat ems misteie. 

Ecfry fa applied to more than tiro objects tahen indlvidnally, and compre- 
hends all of them. It fa Eometimes Joined to pltnal nonns, to denote a coUectlTe 
Idm ; as, " He visits ns every ten 

SGI. Care mnst be taien in using the Indejinite A^'cdtce 
Pronoinu, that they be applied according to their proper 
meaning; thus, 

a. Such is applied both to singnlRr and ploral nouns, tvitb or 
tvithout adjectives: ns, "Such conduct, cvcA men, such clever 
men.” — When the Aoun is placed Jirti in a phrase, the adverb 
fo is used instead of such before the adjective; ns, “Men so 
cleccr;" "Trees so large." — AVbon an Article is introduced, it 
is placed heliccen the words such and so and the uoten ; as, 
“ Such a man ; ” “ Sneb a clever man,” or " So clever a man.” 

Such— at, the tamf — at arc Carretaticft, tlie latter \roTd being tbo redprccal 
of Iho former ; as, *'Thc priio ^aa gfrea to tach as dcscrrcdlt."* (See 231. m) 

c, 0(7ur foUo'^ed by (ftrt Is eometimes t«d In n redundant manner ; as, “'SV'e 
drank no [c-iher) ^ne lot Port;** (ctkfr) person 6uf John -was prcOTt ;** 
“ Thon fbalt hare no (othtr) gods Vut Me.” In tbese and timllar Instances, 
ct/uT ehoultJ.bo omitted.— CltArri osed instead of a noon. In the sense of otirfiVi'enaf, 
Is followed by Ifti'Jes; a«, “ Olh^t UtnJet blm have asserted the same thing” 
For the use of ether in comparlron, see SC2. 

d. Doth h a ploral adjcctlre, denotins (tro collectively, and mnst be confined 

to tiro parties.— In the phruw,*^ Both tie vrordse/tAnn are enpe^nons. 

fe jt// joined ton ifnfynlar norm refers to v«onf«7jT; toapfurarnonnitTefersto 
nutnlfr; a®, **A1I the com tffij sold;" **All in6n art mortal .” — Any la generally 
050(1 nad toroctlmos for ertiy one. — Sent (no one) £s used In both 

numbers. But non? and owj; ■orithoat norms expressed, hare generally n plnral 
verb. — Some, when oaxl alone, requires a plnral verb ; when prefixed to one, 
man, perten. ic. a einyutar rerb ; as, '* Some one «7y/.” In the phrase, “ All of 
the words of them ore, In cMctncss, cnneceaairy. 

f. Kveh (ft« opposite liilU) refers to tptandfy. and of the tingular number; as, 
'* ifccA money was wanted ,” — Many agrees \^lh snbstantives of the plural num- 
ber; a«, ** Many ■metu" In poetry, monjr Is sometimes folned to a tingular' 
noun; as, " Fun f7;mip a yem of purest ray scTcne.” — TTTiofe can be applied tc 
collfffire nouns In the plural, os, “ Whole nations;” but not to other nouns In 
the plural ; thus, ** Almost the trftore inhabitants,” should "Almost uff thi 
Inhabitants.” — For the use ol One, too 121. c, and 12-1 — 4, d. * 

862. n. Wben (wo persons or things nie compared, the Com- 
pnralirc degree must be employed; as, " ‘William is taller than 
James.” 

When more than two persons or things are compared, the 
Sujrcrlativc mnst bo used; as, “This is the neatest of the 
three.” 

1. Comparison between two objects of different classes is 
expressed in the Comparative bv than : as, “ The Greeks were 
braver than the Persians.” — VJhen selection from iico of the 

O 3 
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same class is meant, the Comparative is followed hy of; as, 
“ John is the wiser of the two.” 

c. - In' the Superlative degree the objects compared are in the 
same doss, and the Superlative must he followed hy of (with- 
out the word other") ; as, “ Cicero was the most dofuent of the 
Romans.” 

d. The InsertSon of the ■word other after the comparatiTe, confines the persons 
or ohjccte compared to the tame chus ; thus, -when I eay, that “ Socrates was 
•svfter than nnyoOler Athenian, ” I mean, that Socrates himself tvas an A.thenlan ; 
hnt tvere I to say, “ Socrates was wisOT than any Athenian,” my expression 
wonld Imply that Eocratra was not an Athenian, hnt wiser than the Athenians. 
— In the SuperlalCte degree, as we always compare one or more objects with 
others of the tame class, the word other Is nnneegsary ; thus, instead of saying, 
“ Cicero, of alt other Bomans, was the most eloqnent,” we Mould say, “ Cicero 
was the mott elogvent of the Bomans ; " that is, out of the whole class of the 
Bomans. — ^The words, other, roDier, otheneite, used in comparison, are followed 
by than. (Gee 124—4. c.) 

e. TiOiAHOtta op the BtmE. — ^The phrases, of all oOiert, qfany other, with a 
comparative or snperlatlvB, arc Improper ; thns, “ A vlcions course of life, is the 
taddest slavery of all ofhert," should be, “ is a sadder slavery than any other,” or, 
“the saddest slavery of all." By the expression, “ of all othert," we Improperly 
refer the snbjectof comparison both to the tame and to a different aggregate ; the 
word tff referring It to the species to which It belongs, and the word othert re- 
ferring it to a different species. The word othert ehonld therefoie be expunged. 

“ Demosthenes was mote eloqnent than the Athenians,” or, “than any Athe- 
nian,” is Incorrect ; because Demosthenes was himself an Athenian, one of the 
clasa with which ho is compared, and therefore we cannot say that he is more 
eloqnent than himself. As the oyects compared belong to the tame elait, the 
comparative cannot be employed, unless by placing them in opposition, or refer- 
ring them to different places ; as, " Demosthen® was more doqnent than any 
other Athenian." Here, the word other denotes that opposition, that diversity of 
place or species, which (except when the word of is used) is essentially implied 
in the nse of the comparatiTc. — “Jacob loved Joseph more than all his chil- 
dren," Is Incorrect ; Joseph being one of his children, the sentlmont expressed 
involves an absurdity ; it should bo “ more than all his other children.” 

“Thomas la the wisest of his brothers," is Incorrect; for Thomas cannot bo one 
of his own brothers. Wc shonld nse the comparatiee form, and say, “ Thomas Is 
wiser than his brothers." The superlative cannot be used unless some term be 
employed which inejudet hath Thomas and his brothers ; as, “ Thomas is the 
wi£t of his father’s tont.” Here, the word toju is applicable, both to Thomas 
and his brothers. 

f. The words than and at do not in English govern any case ; thns, “ Better 
than he (is)." “ I like John better than (I Ute) himP “ 1 like John better than 
he (likes John).” “ I am at taU as he, they, thou.” (Bee 872, 8S6.) 

863. Double Comparatives and Superlatives should he avoided; 
thus, “ The lesser number ; ” “The most liveliest man ; ” ought 
to he, “ The less ; ” “ The liveliest.” “ The more preferable,” 
ought to he, “TIhe prfer able.” 

804. a. Adjectives which in their simple form imply the 
highest' or the lowest possible de^ee of the quality, do not 
admit the comparative or superlative form sitper added; such ns, 
chief, exb'eme, right, true, p^ect, universal, supreme, &c. 

i. In general, we dionld avoid using any qualifying words to the preceding. 
Many writers frequently nse the terms “more and moti perfect;” “more and 
tnoa nnlversal Instead of “ more and mott ecceellent;" “ more and mott exien- 
tiee.” This mode of expression ought not to be adopted, except la very ttrony 
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I,, sa.— 3C-5. a. Adjectives must in ^eral be placed imme- 
diatelv htfore tie nouns to wbicb they refer.— Of Eeveral 
Adjectives, the Ordinal generally precede the Cardinal; os, 
“I'hejirrf four,” “the tecond four;” “the last three.” 


l. ITtei Ite Ordinal tS^ecavc jttceodis the Carfiral, s reference Is, In ^ct- 
ntes isni»to«rreiaJKrj«; as, “ The jtrrt trro, the tfomd two, the hirf two, 
tc. Bet whea the Cardinal preoedas, reference l3 maiJe merely to pnonlp of 
•Ktiiian; a?, “Tie teo tot;” “the tao last," Elmthttly, “OSier two 
'refers to n tcrici; lot “ Too cifars" has no mci reference. In ccemnon lon- 
cnice,towrrcr, this dlsticcaon Is &eq=e=ll 7 neciected ; thna.we fc^e^y 
O'Jtrr txso." " OOiir Ora (oi. in Wtatoly s Sym pp. 20, 21, fiSJ. Tlw 
frnis; tsnri ^ ctennlise -whlc^ mode shoold bs cmploj^d.—” A. fpod €r»ca^ft judce, 
^oi:Jd be—" Ajedje tnov^Tu*^ 


S6G. a. Adjecthes must not he used for adverbs, nor adverls 
for adjectives. An adjective refers to a norm or sxiljed, but an 
Adecrb indicates the time or manner of some verb, or some 
modijicntiem of an adjective or adverb. 

l. The pKts tieancatly deriite from this Bole, by pdreadjectiva for oaTErhs ; 
t'io>, “DrjJ: derp or tnsto not the Pierian sprinc.” “HeoTcn open’d aide 
her evcr'JislinE gates.” This dcriattoa li oBcrwoble In poetry, hot rot In prtHC. 
(&»«?.) 

f. Two idverbJ ending In fy shosld rot be placed togE2:er. when an implea- 
tant foond wonH be occa'Icred ; thos. Instead of saying, “ He spot® extrmela 
imyrcyer/r;” It wnaM be core agreeable to the ear to say, “He spohe ray im- 
vnTtrlj;" or In stronger langnage, “He spoke with the ertaltd im p np k eSs.’' 
Pot the orae rcasaa, we ehoold amid employing Adverbs In fy dmTed ftom 
Adjcctiva in Vj; Urns, fiamly and rfyWfoiuIy are to be prefeired to Aeldp and 
pacmp. (See 222.) 

<J. In the following Instance?, aijteliret are Impr o p er ly rcod for eafrerdt:' 
'* JndifeTcnt honeTt;” ** Kaallajl w^;" should be, IndlfrrtnUy horrest;" 
*' Ero-.Venf.'y well." “Theyncted om/orrTaMetohlsInEtrcctloss;’’ — confomalti/. 
The fo'.lowlrg phrases contain <7ireri.r Improperlv used for adjrdirex; “ Thev 
were found rambling In a forest joiaoriJy and lorraktor — rolitorr; that Ii, in a 
/rJiVary and forsaken state or condition, “Their marmer ol living was oyntfoUy 
to their tank and stotloa — ajmcdle; that is, their manner was aereeahlc. 
*■ The stndy of Syntai thonll be prmoaCy to that of Pnnetnation jprerioar; 
that Is, a stndy prnicas to that ot Pmctnnllon. 


e. The following rentenoeserha'U the proper application of the adverb (the 


^ ^ . . ‘ AynKOlfy to this dcSnlHon, 

I intend to oTer to the vender’s ccnslocratlon tome renmrks.” " Jnderadenlla of 
his perron, his notdllty, his drgnlty.hii ndatlons, and Iriends, map U vraed” 
“ Three con’drs’ ixitice It repaired preriaaiip to a payil’s leaving the school •" 
hcre.ii repjirri Is qrmlided, thtrefere, rhs adverb prtriaatly Is cad. In the 
mon’hs’ notice is reepired to he given vrcdomlp to a pnnirs 
leaving the tchool ; tr to firm is intended to be qnalinai, and, therefore, the 
e<lr(Tb jTfTtrs/.V li tcro bIso propcrlr ccj^tc^cd, ^ 

nil it J-Vf*- tjehsenved t^ the Adfcriirs/cm of a word is 

in^d c. toe adrerbial, whenever a reference to the S'lljKl rather than to 
the action fap..cd by the verb Is intended ; as. “ He feels irarm that is, he Is 
to. a nmrm ttote.~-“ He feels t-amfy the Insnlt oCered to him.” “ 

dresses r.catSp." “ He Hves/rse fem mS" 
“ He lives /r«,’p at nnothsr’s esqvmre.’' “ IVffliam has grown ^be^)^al 
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by his -1715301X1,” “ He has jyoini greatly in repnte,” “ The statement seems 
(to be) exact.” “ The statement seems exactly in point.” “ It makes the plough 
go deep or thaUote." This, as -well as similar expressions, is elliptical : it may 
be expressed thns,' " It makes the plough cut a deep or shnUo77 farrow." — “ The 
rose smells aceet;” is sweet. “The plumbs taste sour;” hare a sour taste. 
“How tied the clouds looked;" were. “Correct thy heart, and all Trill go 
right;" that Is, “ be right.” So, In familiar language, wo say, “The Ecutcnco 
rKxds fZf," “.The -wine tastes /lard.” “ The pared mwived nyV." (See 420.) 

g. An adverb sometimes qualifies a whole danse ; as, " Fortunately for ns, the 
night was clear.” 

h. Sub^ntives are often used a^jetlicely; as, "A stone cistern;" "AsOcer 
watch.” — These are sometimes connected by a hyphen, and someiimes not. — The 
hyphen'is used when both words ore short; ns, coal-mine, com-mtll. But when 
the words really coalesce, or have a long^stabllshed ossodatlon, the hyphen Is 
not -used; as," Yorkshire, honeycomb." 

i. Sometimes the adjective becomes a sabstantlve ; ns, " The chief good." 


Position of the Adjective. 

EOT. The adjective is generally placed btfore its substantive ; as, " A generous 
man.” The following cases are exceptions to this Buie : — 

1st. "When some word or words are dependent on the adj^tivc ; ns, “ Know- 
ledge requisite for a statesman.” 

2nd. 'When the adjective is emphatical, or -used in certain Titles ; ns, “ Alfred 
the Great;" “ The heir apparent;" “ The Prince Regent." ■ 

Srd. TThen several adjectives bdong to one substantive, they may either 
precede or follow the substantive ; as, “ A teamed, vise, and amiable man ;” or 
“ A man learned, Tvise, and amiable." The longest adjective is generally placed 
the last. 

4th. IVhen the adjective Is preceded by an adverb ; as, " A man conscientiously 
exact." 

■When number or dimenifon is spedfied, the adjective follows; as, “An army 
twenty thousand strong;" “ A tvoU three feet thick. " 

Cth, Tbeverb/o beoften Eeparatcsthenonnfromltsadjective; ns, “ Gambling 
is ruinous," 

Gth. 'When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a substantive placed 
after an active transitive verb ; as, “ Vanity often renders a man despicahte." 

7th. In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substan- 
tive ; as, “ How contemptible are the pursuits of the gay I" “ Great is onr God." 

Bometimes the word alt Is emphatically put after a n-nmber of particuirrs 
eociprehended under it ; ai, “ Ambition, honour, Interest, all concurred.” 
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liESSOK’ 53. — Exercise 59 . — Paffe 6S.^ r 

3C3. a. Pronouns must agree -svith the noun3_ -vrhicli tbej 
represent, in gender, number, and person, and this agi^ement 
must be preserved throughout the sentence; ns, “The, boys 
mere attentive to (heir lessons.” 

6. In the salience, “ Tim dra-n- the liLTilring breath of ancSent song, TUtnot^ 
Tire?, eranJoas tfif ovra j’' as poK and thy refer to the suno person, they shorWh^ 
in th* came fitrmter; ** TlH noblj rises emnJona your owe-"— IV or you msxy oe 
izfcd for the nouiinative, you on]y for the objtetirf. 

c, TTe aa*] Our nre commonly used Inrie.'vJ of /, rntne, by tovcrelfiTxs, pcTB^ns 
In cnlhority, aothors, and editora of periodicals. (See 115. 5.) 

SCO. a. The noun and its pronoun must not be emplojed as 
nominatives to the same verb ; thus, “ The boj he is good,” 
ehould he, “ The ho^ is good.” ’ 

f. Also, the nom and Itj pronann mnjt not bo the <>>fyd!ce to the sani* verb; 
Uiu3. ** The tbo Lord hii desrrojieJ Otem Ihem is fuperflaona. 

e. In the Cose .Vbjolnto, the euaetJinj rerb ogtees not with the case ateolnte, 
but with iu own subject ; ns, •' lie being lemoTtd, the busineu pneuitU" 

370. a. Fersonnl Pronouns must not be used for these and- 
thoce. Personal Pronouns ore used instead of nouns ; these and 
those have almavs nouns either expressed or understood ; it is, 
therefore, improper to sav, “ Give me them hooks ; ” me should 
say, “ Give me those hoots.” 

b. At the bcffinniiiff of a sentence, when there is a particular 
reference to an antecedent, may be employed; as, "The 
generals have differed among themselves, have referred 

the dispute to their sovereign.” When there is no reference to 
an antecedent, hut a noim is understood, those may be employed ; 
as, “ Those that som in tears,” that is, Those peisms, &c. 

f. In the tlngnlar, howewer, we toy either he Kho, the man uho, or that man 

CM, 


371. a. It it and it teas, when expressing the persons or things 
that may bo the cause of any effect or event, are often u^ed in a 
ph'ml constrnetJon ; as, "Ic teas the seditions that cansed the dis- 
turbance.’ It tvonld, however, bo better to say, "The seditious 
cacst-d,” &C. 


1. mhen the can.<e ot any elect or crest Is not Implied, this mode of erpre< 
frS' *’*' ar3ertionj,th(ragh they are paradoi 
leal. t^aldte,"Hijas»cTtiou5 ore tmc.tbosph thev arc porodoifcal."— c. . 
noon 0 . time Is also rcsaepices esed In the piKTwt after <! is; ns, “ It is nowthre 
Eor.ms uncc I him. —Si u Is freqaently csed bjddlnltdy both In Question 

«dAcjwer>;as,"mhof,iir -liisj.’- "/f « tome rtrangc^ ^rlav 
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372. a. The words than and as do not goyem ariT case of a 
pronoiuij but the pronoun is either the noniinntiTe case to some 
verb, or the objective governed by a verb or preposition ; thus, 
“■Wiser than I (am).” “He respected him more than me; ” 
that is, “more than he resjiected me." “He respected him 
more than I; ” means, “than I respected Mm." (See 386 and 
362./.) 

6. TSon fihcraJd not govern uTiO In tlw ofafectfve ; thns, "Than ir/wm" shonld 
be" Than Ae.” 


c. A Pronoun answering a Quation must be In the same case ns that of the 
Question ; as, '* Who epote ? J, thou, he^ they^* A:c. (See ^48.) 

373. a. The interjections, 0 ! Oh i Ah ! are followed by the 
objective case of a pronoun of the Jird person; as, “ Oh me I" 

Ah me!" but by the nominative case of the noun or pronoun 
in the second person ; as, “ 0 thou, who dwellest.” “ 0 Virtue, 
how amiable thou art.” 

5. Oh Is ttsed to express the emotion of pain, sorrow, or surprise, nnd is detached 
from the word ; as,“ Oh! the deceltfolness of dn ! ” — 0 Is used to cxprcFS ulshinj, 
exclamation, or a direct address to a poison, and is generally prefixed only to a nonn, 
pronoun, or adjectlTe; as, “0 virtue;" “ t> Thoal” “0 happy day.” (Soe220.) 

374. a. In the position of the personal pronouns, the second 
is placed before the third and first, and the Jirst is placed the 
last : as, “ Thou and he ; ” “ Thou and I ; ” “ He and I ; ” 
“ Heat and L” — ^Personal Pronouns, when under the government 
of a Yerb, may either precede or follow il; (See 38^7, c.) 

6. The neuter pronoun it is Eometimcsnnderrtood ; thus, we say, “As appears 
that is, “as ff appears."— e. ff is somEtimes employed to express — ^First, The subject 
of any discourse or inquiry; as, "/I has happmed unfortunately; ’’“Who was 
it that spoke to Urn ?” Second, The state or condition of any person or thing ; 
as, “ How is it with yon ? ” Third, The I'ersons or things that may be the cause 
of any effect or event; as, “/< was I ; “ ft wns them ; ’’ " Jt was he who did It 

“ Jt was either the man or woman that spoke." (Sec 371.) 


EtTLE 10. EELATIVE PEOSOimS. 

Z^SSSOIffS 60, 61. — Exercises 60, 61.— Pirye 69. 

Zt, 60. — 376. a. The Eelative must he of the same gender, 
number j and person as its antecedent, hut is not nece^ariljr of 
the same case. The verb agrees with the Eelative, when it is 
the subject, in number and person ; as, “ He is imwortby of 
confidence loho has betrayed his trust.” 

i>. ’TheBdative does not Bgrce with its nnteceilent in ease; thenntccc<lcntmay 
be In one case and the relative in another ; thus, " The Lord whom wc serve is 
almighty.” Here, Lord is the antecedent and nominative to the verb is ; while 
whom the Eelative is In the Objective Case governed by the verb serve . — Every 
Eelative must have an Antecedent, expressed or nnderstood. 

e. The Hdativo agrees with the antecedent Implied in the Possessive Pronoun, 
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tj, “ Heir (It? rrorai, rtto am jmr KrJor." "I pitr Ky fate, rTto art reduced 
to this Elate." 


d. Inlntcrro^Uous-cda a 

Turb is tie proper uoroiuative ; as " VTbo art Giau 7 * ^Vio is hr 7 Y?uo 

c.'f aeyr" tiat is. “ 37.s« art irbo?" 


376. fl. Tbe KelatiTe is in the liomtnaiire case, "vrlien it is 
tie stAJed of the 'veri ; in the Posse^'ve -when it denotes the 
potteisor; and in the O^'echce, tchen it is the o^'cet of a verh 
or prepostion ; as, “ The man tcho perteteres is generally' sne- 
cessfuL” “He tchote creatnies nre aie, is abnightr.” “He 
tdtom ive serve is etemaL” 


6. VTtm both the Antccedaut ari tt* EelatJve are In the Jbciinatira care, as 
In the preceding crample, the Hela^ive le^^minatiTC .to^^ verb jierf to It, apd _ 

iTeliWuaaTef 4Vn ^ 


tlie Antecedent to the 

c. TTten the BcUUtc Clam^a U rtsiriditt, the antecedent nonn arart hare 
ftaf, cr Ctojt pr«5xed to it; ns, ” TTie or that man, vho p ei ^er g ms^ is gEseraB/ 
fnccesEfah" Hot, -when the Helatiro Clause is merelj txplcvnalortf^ the ante- 
cedent notnx is gemaraUy used without an article ; as^ *' PrvdoiCff which £s a 
great ’TirtncjConduoca to laittv/* (See 342.) 


377. a. Who is apphed to persons of hoth, sexes j as, The 
man or woman tcho. TITn'ch to infants, irrational animals, 
and things without life; as, “The infant xchich; the horse 
tchich; the booh irAicA.” — TFh of inclndes <Acrf tchidh; ns, “This 
is vhai (that which) I want.” (See 119. cA) 

t, TTAicS, la Intcrro;pil£oa«. Is used IndlrldnaUr, rrbfia the noun ettber is or 
Is r.ct BJcalienal ; us," RThcd of the three?” ” 7T7K<A man sold »o 7” — ^Bol 
v>a, la IntcTKicitroai, Is used todeSnltelj', end al-travs eUhmi a notm : as, 
" ITTw tuu seen It?" 


e. Whoa a c7<ra»f or part «/ a ra-Jmee Is tbe Antecedent, the word trJiiiA is 
emplojcd ; “ Though the erldeuce rms stious agulnst the prisoner, he vna 
jxijaittod, irTiUTi ought not to bare been the case." 

d. Kounj of rwHihuli, unless they erpres the plumli'p ot pmont directly us 
Each, must not b? reprc?.ajted by the relatlTe aho ; thus, " P^cc trSfcA,” “ the 
court cHcJi.” tni not vha. But when persons ate directly Intended, then trbo 
may bo employed ; ns, “ Tbe commlttM alio rme divided."— TTho Is, of oourto, 
applied to an im al 1 when personijud; as, •• The old Foi who.” 

e. irho Is applied to the yippu- tames of little chUdrea ; as, “ The little cMd 
John mleri are (aw."— As soon ns reason begins to act, then ulio is ordlcnrilT 
tppllcd,— rrhich must tot be employed for the dcanonsmtive that; thus. “ aftw 
cf.ieieTeaV'sbould bo, “ after Wof event." 

378, a. Instead of “of uhichp the possessive vihose is 
frequently applied to inanimate things ; as, “Heasure vchote 
nature,” or, “ the nature of tohichP IJoth forms are allowahle, 
hut the latter is generally preferred. 


h. JTho must not be used for tcAose and its governing noun: 
thus, “Queen Elizabeth, trho was only another name for 
prudence ; ’ should he, . “ ichose name was onlv another 
trordf kc. 

“ iiJP^ojcd for Cl vrha foBoudng so; ts, 

Tb ju Was no m jv so magume trto did tut fear," Ejould b», “ oi tot to fear." 
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379. a. That is frequently used to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of who and which, and is applied both to persons and 
thin^ ; as, “ He is a man that deserves respect ; ” " Logic is an 
art that tenches us to reason properly,’’ That is not applied to 
Proper Names ; thus, vre do not say John that said so, but John 
who. 

h. Thai is generally used after the vrords ail, tome, any, the adjective tame, 
aftcr-a luperlalice, the interrogative trfto, and ordinal adjectives ; a", “ AU fhal 
hear him." — " The most hononrable roan that you have mentioned.” " mio, 
that has common rense, wiU believe it ? " “ He is the fourth Uiat has fallen,'’ 

c. That Is also used when pertoni form only a pari of the antecedent ; as, 
“ The men and things that he has stndied, have not haprored his morals." 

380. a. The word what must not he employed for that ; nor 
that for iohoA ; thus, “ They would not believe but what I was 
guilty,” should be, " hut that,'’ &c. “ "We speah that we hnow,” 
should he, “what we know.” 

6. TTTiat shofdd not be employed for lAore uhieh ; thns, “AH fevers except trSaf," 
dionld be,“ except those uhieh ." — HAat Is fometimes osed in the sense ot partly; 
as, “ mat with anxiety, and tchal with aicknejs,'' that la, " partly with anxiety 
and partly with richness.'' 

c. The sentence, “They would not believe bnt (hat I was the gnflty person,”- 
may be'thos explained “ They wonld not believe any thing, except Chat thing, 
namely, / teas the guilty person." 

d. Someirhat is used sometimes— 1. As a Konn ; as, " Hehad someuhal to say.” 
— 2, As an Adverb; as, “He spoke ia ti sometrJtal hanh manner;”, or, “5ni< 
manner rather harsh."— The words represented by a compound pronoun are 
frequently In different cases ; as, “ let ns examine irAaf or Mot irAi'cA has been 
sent ;” here, that Is Inthoohjertive, governed hy examine, and trhieh Is the nomi- 
native to has been sent. 

381. a. The words whichsoever, whatsoever, and however, may 
he divided hy the interposition of the next words: thus, “On 
whichsoever side he looked,” may be expressed, “On cchich 
side soever he looked.” 

i. The -words tehoerer (he who), ahaterer, irhosoerer, and hoaeter, cannot bo 
divided; we properly say, “ HTioerer acts so, acts improperly " ITAatererhe 
does, he does wcU ; ” “ Whasoerer commltteth rin. Is the servant of dn “ffoie- 
ever great he may be.’’ 

Xr. 61. — 382, To prevent amhignUy, the Kektive must 
generally he placed next to its antecedent ; thus, “ Solomon 
the son of David tvho built the temple,” implies that David 
was the htdlder ; but hy observing the -rule, all ambiguity is 
avoided ; thus, “ Solomon who was the son of David lidlt the 
temple.” 

383. a. When there are two antecedents of different persons, 
the relative generally agrees with the latter; as, “ You are the 
friend who has often relieved me.” 

h. Begaid must nlwajB be bniT to the tense intended ; thus, ** I am tbe Trtm 
tch<y oymrwand you,” means, that I who ccromand yon am Me man pre^iu^p men- 
tioned ; / tfAo command is here tbe subject, and man tie predicate* But tlio 
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h. The verb /d Is txansitiTO, and accordingly goTcms an objectlTC case ; ns, 
** I/;t him attend.’'— Every Transitive verb has an OhJsdive case, expressed or 
nnderstood. — A. whole clause may bo the object of an active transitive verb ; ns, 
“ You BOO how few of these men are returned," 


c. The objective case shonld not. It possible, bo separated from its verb. This 
Rule is violated in the following sentence : — “ Becket conld not better discover, 
than by attooldngsopoworfnlnnlntorost,liisr«otiiWon to maintain his purpose.’’ 
The sentence shonld be, “ Becket could not better discover his resolution to main- 
tain his purpose, than by attacking so powerful an interest.” 


d. In nouns, the nominative case, denoting the subject, precedes the verb, and 
the oyedtre caso, denoting tho object, /olfotcs the transitive verb ; It Is this order 
which determines tho sense to be nfibced ; ns, “ Alexander conquered Darius.” 

In this sentence, Alexander, the subject, precedes tho verb ; and Darius, tho 
object, follows the verb. Were wo to place Barius before the verb, and Alexander 
after it, the relatiou would be entirely changed. 

e. Personal PronoAs, with the exception of tho pronoun it, having a different 
/orm for each cnso,«iay sometimes bo placed either bofdro or after tho. verb; 
ns, " /Ttm dedaro"! ' vrnto you;” or, “I declare ffim unto you.” Bometlmcs, 
however, when the pronoun isplaccd before Its verb,- tho proper case Is 
disregarded; thus, “ Ife, who j^cr nit proper circnCElnnces has the boldness 
to speak the truth, choose for j^Br friend.” In sentences of this kind, tho car 
is veryjrpt to be deceived, on account of the distance bci^iecn tho.object and 
the verb4.the pronoun he, being tho object of tho verb choose, must bo In tho 
objectivbnase, and the sentence may stand thus, “ Ohooso him for your friend, 
whST^&o. Attention must always be paid to the proper case of the pronoun, 
whether placed before or after the verb. “ T17(0 shonld rseotho other day 
but my old friend ?” should be, “ IVhom shonld I see,” Ac. 

■ 888. a. Transitive verbs do not admit a preposition aftor'^ 
tbem ; thus, “ I must premise -with these circumstances ; ” / ' 
should he, ” I must fimnisd these circumstances.’' 

A Transitive and an Intmnsltlvo Verb should not if potsible be connected 
in tho same construction ; os, “ I hare not been able to see and converse with one 
of those men.” 


389. a. Verbs ^imiifymg to allow, ask, bring, deny, mvg,dne, 
give, grudge^lend, o^', pay, promise, send, show, teach, tell, have 
in familiar language two objective cases (the one direct, the other 
remote), that which denotes the person being governed by a 
preposition understood, and the other by the verb ; as, ” He 
taught them logic that is, “ He taught logic to them." 

b. The same verbs also, in the passive voice, are frequently, 
in familiaT conversation, followed hy an objective case; as, 
“ They were asked a question." But this mode of expression is 
not to be recommended in grave composition. 

Thus, instead of saying, ' “ T^cy were asked a question f’ “ He was offered a 
pardon;" “ Ho was promised her it wflbld bo bettor to say, “ A qnestlon was 
asked o/f/ifm;” “A pardon was offered <o ftiin ” She was promised <o Aim.” 

c. Other transitives seem to govern sometimes two objectives in apposition ! 
ns, “ "rhey proclaimed him (by tho title ot) king;" “God called tho firmament 
(by the name of) heaven." 

890, n, Netder verbs do not govern an objective casej nor 
do Transitive verbs admit a preposition after them ; thus, “ It 
repented Sim" should he, “He repented.” “ I must begin vnth 
my story,” should be, “ I must begin my story.” 


^ra. 3910 GOVEHN'SIEKT OF VERBS. 13l> 

Z*. ‘VioiATTo:?? or THIS ButE . — (fict airay;” sbo^d be, 
fiirar/’ “The nosirer Ws eneceswa afproaehtd him td the tniOTe; n^, o 
tracritire i? iii*y«^aTy to complete the Ecnsc; it should be, ‘‘The neorw bis 
fnc«s?cs ena^jlid him to approach to the throne.’^ So, filK>, in the seDtence, 
“They ha-n; spent their ^7hole time to 07m the socred with- the ■pra lanc 
chronology,^ shordd be, “ They hare spent their whole time to maie the sacred 
chrtwth>gy ayru with the profane.” 

such expressions ns,^^e redded many yfori;” “He rodesercial mites; 
the words years and mitej aro governed not ^ the intransitive verbs, bttt by a 
preposition understood.'; as, “ He resided during many years ; “ He rode/w*, or 
^hrttuph the space o/maay mflcs.” 

d. Some Intransitives, hovrever, govern an objective of vrords 
having a Idndred meaning ; as, "He lived a virtuous Itje.” 


e. Some Intransltlves are nsed transltiTe^ rrhen a preposition la annexed ; 
as, “He dopefrrf 0/ sncccss.” Sach verba can be nsed to the Passive; as, 
“ Snecefs troi dripairrrf of.”—Other verbs, wiihont nadergolng any change, are 
nsed pometlmes as ironritlve, and eometimea as intransitive ; thus, fn the 
^tence, “That condnet leomes him,” hecomes Is transitive; bnt, in the 
sentence, “ A boy eoon becomex a is intransitive. The eentfe alone 

most, tocrefore, detcrrolne the nature of the verb. ‘ 


391. a. Intransitive verbs do not admit of the passive form ; 
thus, are sicerced, icat amotmte^ teas gone, should be, have 
siocrvedyhad amomUdyhad gone.~\ ^ 

h. The ciprcssioia J[or< amtrflrt come, hart cone, are gone, ke. are both used, 
bat -with « difference of meaning. ITate, had emnt,Jic. refer to time nnff action ; 
art come, are gone, kc. refer to ttaie, pmenee, OJ^ iKence. § ^ 

S92. a. The verb to be, and jifwrfr^S'erhs of naming, have the 
same case after thein as they have before them; os, “I am he 
vrhom they invited;” “ I understand it to he <Aem ; ” “Homer 
has “been styled' the grvioe of poets.” 

b. IuvsTnATios.~“ / am fie vhom thcjinTJted;’’ bciro,omfspreee<3al b 7 the 
nomlnatire /, and wart also bo foUowed by n nn min. Hrp, irhfcb Is he. “ TTfom 
do yon Inncy Aim to bo?” that Is, “ Ton-fancy Aim to be vhomT" here, him 
precedes tbo rerb to le, and therefore an, objective foUovrs ft, wbich £« tcham. 
“ It might have been Aim,” thotfld bo “ he." •• Whom do men tay that I am P" 
iboaldbe," 117,0 do men tay that lam?” "Ji is /; Ji was Vieyr No wdU 
edneatod jicrron vronid eay, "It la me;" "It is Mm,-” bnt~“lt la “It 
la he." 


e. Torbs passive of naming ace generally considered ns having the tame case 
after them as they have before them, bnt it mnst be observed that some svordis 
nrc nnderetood ; tbns, “ He was called YAomot;" that la, “He tvas cnlied l« (Ae 
nomt gf Thomas.” "Homer h.as been stvlcd the prince of poets;” that la, 
“ Homer has been styled by (he name of the prince of poets.” "Se has been 
appointed tutor-" that Is, “ He has been appointed to the ojtce of tnfor." For nil 
practical parposcs, however, tie Bnle given above Is snfficlcntly correct. 


303. a. Verbs passive are joined to their agents by the pre- 
position by ; as, “ He vras instructed by Thomas.” 

h VioLVnox 07 THIS ScxE. — ^‘Tbo general tenor of the Tcanltsof these ex- 
pfrimentB M (j^sta to tbe typothcsls.” "VTc may cay, ** opposes the hypothesla,” 
or “ Is ^t^oiory to tic hypothesis bnt, U it Is Intended to retXthe ^b 
pgenre votoe, the order of the words ehould be changed as foIIowB • 
— Uhe hypothesis it of posed by the general tenor,” tx. 


0D4_. In familiar language, the Verb in its active form is 
Eometimes i^d vrith a passive signification; ns, “She tvos to 
Wnme;” “Ahonseto let;" shoufd he, “to be blamed f’ “to 
vt let* 
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BTTLE 12. THE sTmTO'crm: mood. 

IiSSSOI? 63. — Sxercise 63 . — Page 75. 

396. a. The Siihjmictive Mood is employed, -when an uncer- 
tainty, supposition, condition or dependence of nn action or event 
on something else is expressed, and is generally preceded by if, 
though, except, lest, unless, or that. 

h. In the Subjunctive, as in every other mood, the verb must 
he in the present, past, or ftdxcre tense, according to the sense 
implied; as, “If the man is poor;” “If the hill rvas pre- 
sented ; ” “If he persevere." 

c. In Concessive Clauses, (that is, those preceded hy though 
or although,) which assume as granted that some thing is or was 
in. existence, the Indicative Form of the verb is used for the 
Present and Past Tenses, but not for the Suppositional ; ns, 
“Though he hears, he does not attend.” “Though he was 
rich, he was not happy.” Should I say, “Though he were 
rich,” I should imply, “ He was not rich,” but, allowing that 
he should be, he xoguld not be happy. (See 148.) 

S06, a. IiicsmuTiox.— Intlie Present Tense, a doull or vneerfainty is topliod, 
respecting a fact wMcti may or may not exist at the fim< of speaking ; thus, " If 
it rains, 1 shnU not go ont ; " tiiatls, eithcrltrfoMordoesnoirain attiispresent 
time, bat which of the two is uncertain. “ If the man is poor, deal with him 
accordingly;” that is, either he t* or he it not poor, “If the moil that has 
arrived contains a letter for me, I ehall soon receive it.” “ If thon art the Son 
of God;” “ If thy right eye q^endi thee.” Here, cither he f» or tJ not the Son of 
God ; the £We does or does not offend. Were we to say, “ If thon le the Son of 
God ;” “ If thy right eye offend thee;” the meaning would be, “If thon s/iouldst 
hr the Son of God ;” “If thy right eye should offend thee.” Again, suppose a 
child moWng a noifo near my door, 1 reqnest my servant to send it away, but if 
it u my own ton, to send him within. How, bad I said, “If be he my son,” my 
words would liave implied, “ If he should he hereaper my son,” which thing 
Involves an absurdity. 

h. The Past Tenses represent a condttionai past fact or event, of which the 
Bpeaker ie tmeertain; as, " K the blU teas presented, it was doabticss paid ; " 
“ If the ahip did arrice, it was contrary to oar expectations;” — here, we are 
uncertain respecting aa event, which. If Itcvcr did take place, must have already 
taken place. 

c. The Suppositional Tense implies futurity; as, “ If he vere present, he wonid 
concur with me ;» that is, “ He is now absent, bat had ho been present, ha 
wonid have concurred with me.” “ If you tcere diligent, you would succeed,” 
denotes that you are not diligent. 

d. The Future Tense denotes a contingent future event, which. If it ever do 
occur, must occur in some future jreriod ; thus, “ If the mail contain a letter for 
mo ;" that is, ” If the mail of to-morroic should contain a letter for me." “ If 
thy son asi bread, wouidst thou give him a stone i ” that is, “ If thy son should 
ash bread.” “Though He »/ag me, yet wUi I trust In Him ;” that is, " Though 
He should stay me.” " If He do but touch the hills, they shall smote;" that Is, 

“ If He should do only this thing, immeiy, touch the hills, they shall smoke.” 

e. The more general form of the Subjanctive Future is the employment of the 
verb trilhout auxitiari's. In such instances, tlio verb undergoes no tarialicn in 
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tnyof lV.«pcTWT.»;tliai,“If ICfo.Utlionyo.inicjo." Bnt,wbt>jvK« scxillnrirt 
1 h^hl, voultS, could, ic. are employed, they mnst be varied i» thejerjoas ; tUms, 
“if thoathoaito.orivoaldsfEO.'’ _• ’ ’ 


/. The prindpal conSmicttoas Implying emditim, tuppetidon, or doulj, are if, 
ff.auoh, mica, accpl, vhtlhrr, Ud<-~Lat and (hed, foHowing a coramand, and if 
foUovred by hut, altray* reqnlre the enbJtmcHre feturt; ae, " Tate betd ltd tboa 
fall ■' iff he do IttipnmUt, thou art tafe." 


bxm; 13. TnE EcrrsmTE mood. 


I.SSSOIT ea.— Exercise €i.—Paffc 76. 

11(17. (I. MTicn two verbs come logetber, the lt7(<er must be in 
the iiifimfi're mood, when it denotes the 'object of .the former; 
ns, “ Study io improtef 

b. When the latter verb does not erpress the object, but the end, poiyost, or 
eomethlcg remote, the word /or,<yc the words in order to, arc understood; as, 
“ I read to team ; ” that L», “ I read for to learn," or, " in order to leam." Tho 
■word for, however, is nerer. In en<i Instanca, txprttstd In good langnagu.— 
luEicnd of on fafinltirc, a Participle la f^nently employed; tbm, “ Heartily 
corfmutir.p difflculUcs Is better than acoidiiij them." 

e. The Infinltlre Is frequently governed by adjcctita, lubdantins, and jw- 
tidplisi bat. In tbef.t lastauars alSj, a preporitlcm Is understood, thongb never 
fxpfwed; as, “Eager (0 team :" thatt»,“cagtr^toleam," or“/orl£stnlDg;" 
" Adcsire to imyrore;" “ striving to Imarove." — The InUniilve sometimes follows 
at, Hesn, and oujfd; thus, “ It Is so hlgu oj <0 t< invisible ;” “ We otifht to do it." 
It Is Irwinentlr put aitolttlelp, that Is, not depending on any verb, and may thus 
become the nominative to a verb; “ 7b yfoy is pleasant." 

d. The Iniinitlre Aca-vc mnst not be used for the Infinitive Passive; thna, 
'■ That U no; proper to My,” for “ to he taid." 


e. Avoid using an Infinitive ilood when the construction reqnlres a homlna- 
tivc nnd a verb ; as, “ I am not like other men, to enejr the talents they cannot 
reach thoald be, "lam no; Hie other men, irAo enty the talents," Ac.' “That 
all oar doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do always that Is righteona 
In Thy sight," onght to he, " That an onr doings may be to ordered by Thy 
goremaacc that they map be CalirayeJ righteona in Thy right." tv. 


303. n. The verhs behold, hid, dare (neuter), feel, hear, Id, 
moltc, need, ^vrre, perceirc, nnd lee, require an infinitive, 
without the gign to prefixed; as, “I hade him do it;” “I heard 
himeayit;” and not, “/a do it;” “fosayit” 

b. But in tho passive voice, the same verbs, ‘except Id, require 
tho infinitive mood, with the sign to generally prefcfied; os, 
“ He was bid (0 po ; ” “ llo was made io ran.” * 

c. Jiare, when a principal verb, genetaJIy requires to after it ; ns, " He had to 
send the money.”— Wc can also say, “ I feel ffiot a ir." or “ fed it to fe.” 


<f. ^re, when tranritivo, ha* the Infinitive wllh fo; as, "He dares him to 
iiTrathf* epon the Al«o, the emphatfe fonn of <Jarc iotransitlTe is foUntred 
V diJ Dot dare fe come.**— -tThcn transitiTo, mar admit to 

r 00-deO rnidc-ce fo mccod.” VThen Jntnm<itlTe. it is 

fcTOM like an auxiliary, and Li followed by n verb, without the prefis to • ns 
“He Off i f 0 no lorther." (See ]C3. e, 1S5. cf.) ' 


_ a. Instead of the infinitive mood, the present pariiciple 
is often used after the verbs aroid, begin, behold, cease, feet, Jind, 
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hear, mark, observe, perceive, mirpose, ^see and waicii ; thus, -we 
may savi ‘^He felt it him;’’ or burning;” “I heard him 
sp^Ji ; ” or “ speaking.” 

The infinitive denotes the timpJe form, the partidplo Qieprogrealve form, 

b. Verbs of affirming, bSieving, denying, doubting, discovering, 
Tcnozoing, supposing, thinking, wishing, and some verbs denoting 
the operatiom of the senses^ prefer the word that with a personal 
verb, and its nominative, mstend of the infinitive j thus, instead 
of saying, “ I know him to be a scholar j ” “ They doubted it to 
be genume;” we may say, “I know ‘that he is a scholar;”* 
“They doubted that it was genuine;” or, “They doubted its 
genuineness.” 

So also. Instead of eayUig, “ He Is said to hare written n poem ; ” tvo may say, 

“ It is said that ho has written a poem.” “ Bills are requested to be paid half- 
yearly hatter thus, “ It Is requested that bills (should) bo paid half-yearly.*' - 
For the Infinitive Present and Perfect Tenses, see 409. a, b. 


nULE 14 . THE USE OF THE TENSES. 

XiESSOIffS 65. a. &. H.— Exercises 65. a. & H. — Page 76. 


Xf. 65. a. — 400, a. In the use of the tenses, care must he taken 
to employ that tense which properly conveys the sense intended, 
whether of present, past, or future time ; thus, “ After I visited 
Europe I returned to America,” should be, “ After I had visited, 
I retuined,” &c. 

\ - o 

6. Here, carefully study the Explanation of the Tenjos, from 190 to 218. 

c. “ After I visited Europe, I returned to America,” ought to be had visited, 
because the action implied by the verb visited was completed before the otber 
past aAlon returned. — ITad, slgntWng possession, must not bo used for would; 
thus, “ I had rather do It,*' sbonld be, ” I would rather do It." We freqnently 
hear, “ Be that as It wOl ; " tt should be, " Be that os It may.” — In the be^nning 
of a sentence, the abbrevtaled subjnnctivo Is neater than the fuU form ; thus, 
‘‘ IVere there no dUferenco,” Is more general than, " Jf there troie no difference.” 
— A. donble BnbSnnctivo must not be employed In two correspondent dauses ; 
thus, “ ffad ho fiono this, ho had escaped ; should be, “ Bad he done this, ho 
would hare escaped.” 


4f)l, If the verbs are in diffierent Moods and Tenses, .tbe 
Nominative is generally repeated, when connected by and; as, 
“ 1 know it and I can prove it.” — ^The Nominative is always 
repeated, when tbe verbs are connected by either — or, neither — 
nor, bid, though, although; as, “He promised het he did not 
perform.” — ^AIso when the sentence is Interrogative or Empba- 
tical ; as, “ Do you say so, and can you prove it P” (See 822.) 


402. a. An immutable tnith must be expressed in tbe pmenf 
tense, though quoted with a past observation ; as, “ Christ 
said that punishment niomfs thg. wicked;” “Charles asserted 
that virtue is alwhys amiable.” It vSSuld he improper to say, 
“ awaited, wasP ■ 
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l Here, “Pcn'sJmientci.'aa the tdtica,” ec3 “Tiitne U Bltrays ai^hle,^ 
nrcocmEldmd aslnmniahle truth?, and therefore, -ithether the Terhe taid oi^ 
ewrUdf Bgreeiiig the fubjectF, Christ oed ChorieSf ttctc in present or part 
time, the rerbs ctrafir and is mi3t tc in the present, 

c. But "tvlieTi tlie thing asscried is not always the same, fl pa^ 
tense must be used to denote past time ^ and &presfiU to denote 
a prexnl time; as, “ William tatd that he tca-t Tcry happy; ” 
not, “ is very happy.'’ “ William taps that he is veiy happy.” 

403. (t. The perfect participle, and not the past tense, Ls used 
after the tenses of the verhs have and he; ns. “I have written ; ’’ 
" It Tvas itolm ; ” and not, “ I have vero/e “ It vrns dole." 

h. The perfect participle must never be used for the pad 
tense; thus, “He hegtm;" “He not;" “He drunk;" ought 
to he, “ He legan ; ” “ lie ran “ He drank." 

404. a. When the Subjunctive present is used after the 
•words, when, till, h^ore, as soon as, emer, the relative time of n 
future action is denoted ; as, “ When he arrives, he ■will he 
■welcome.” 

l. Tlie SatjunctiTe per/id is ured niter Its tumfi ■words, to express the comptt- 
fim of o future netloa or event; os, "He will never be better 077 he Aoj/elfthe 
pangs ol poverty.'’ 

.405. a. The principal and active verb do, and its participle 
done, mnst not supply the place of a neuter or a passive veto ; 
thus, “He does not feel so ■weE satisfied' as he ought to do," 
should be, “as he ought to fed." 

K Bnt the jvuxillary do tmy soppiy the placeof nn active Ttrl) ; as, ** Tou wrote 
year cxerrfM rr.och l»cttCT ttma you arc accustomed to do that is, “ than tou 
arc accurtomed (o write ii.’* 

c, VioUnTiox CT Tnn Bnx. — ** This part of fcnowled^ has alwaTs hcon 
prowinc, and will do to till the cuhject be eihauitcd.^ *‘i>o what?” The 
auilliaiy do cannot refer to been, for the retb fo le docs not Imply action ; nor 
can wc ny, do crowing ” The «utcncc ought to be, “This part of know- 
ledge has boea olwars growing, and trtTf stili U lop fix., or, “will continue to 
prow.” 


Xi. 65. 'b. — 400. In compound tenses, avoid using only a part 
of n complex tense, ■which thus conveys no precise meaning 
■without the remainder; thus, “This may serve for any hook, 
that has cv (halt he published should be, “that has been or 
ic published.” ' ’ 


407. (7. When the mtriTihnes are employed to denote present, 

past, or future time, care must be taken that the tuiscmiene 
verb bo expressed in the same tenfe ■with the antecedent verb 
containing the auxiliary; ns, “He map or cmi ■write if be 
chooses ; ” “ He might or cojdd ■write if he chose." 


?rr,te=re, nvj. cr cot rrisr is [a the prereat teese, and, there 
nttf. a!i« be la the pre^nt tca-e iln thi 
Inihe ^ ^ ‘kcrefore, ctere mart h 
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“It teould afford me Eatlsfaction It I could pefform it.” " It Kouid hare afforded 
me satisfaction. If I could hare performed it.’’ 

“It U mj desire that yon shall come;" “It teas my desire that yon should 
come.” 

“ I shall feel obliged if yon can grant “I should feel obliged if yon could or 
Kould grant.” S 

So, also, in the following sentences, “I that yon iriTf come;" “1 hoped 
that yon tcould come." From these li.stancef it -will be seen that the IndlcatiTO 
corresponds trith the snbjnnctiTe In the foIlOT^g tenses : — 

Jndic, Pres. I scrite . . Subjunc. Pres, when flmay, can write. 

Past. I KTOte . . Past, when Vmight, could, vould, should write. 

Pnt. I shall or tclll write. Pres, when iTfiny, can write. 

c. Additional instances Hlastmtlve of this mla: — 

He can, may ash Sab. / if he can, may, \halt write. 

He miyht, could ask 

He may write 
He might write 
It trou/(f.eeem 

408. a. In the Subjunctive Mood, "wheij negniion is implied, 
the past tense is used to denote present time ; and the pasl- 
perfect to denote past time ; thus, 

Sub. “ If I had the book, — Pot. I tcould send it,” implies that I hare it not. 

Sub. "HI had had the book, — Pol. 1 tcould hare sent it," refers to past time. 

Sub. “If I hare the book, — Ind. I trill send it,” denotes mere uncertainly; — I may 
' hare or may not hare it, which of the two I do not know. 

h. In like manner, -when the suhseg^uent verb immediatelj 
follows the words as if, the past tense is used to denote present 
time, and the past-p^ect to denote past time ; as, " He fights 
as if he contended for life j” “ He fought as if he had contended 
for life.” 

“ He fights as if he contended, or, tcere contending for life here, JIghts and 
contended e xp ress two actions that arc contemporary, namely, both in present 
time; and yet, the former is In the present tense, and the latter In the past 
tense. 

“He fonght as if he had contended, or. had been contending lor life;” here, 
nlso, the tao actions implied by the vrords fought and had contended, are con- 
temporaneous, both implying past time ; bnt, the latter verb, on ncconnt of its 
follondng the words as if, is put In the pasl-psrftci tense. 

409. a. The Infinitive Present is used to denote a period of 
time either contemporary loithf or subsequent to that implied by 
the gOTeming verb ; as, “ From the conversation which I had 
with him, he appeared to he a. man of learning.” 

The Infinitive Present is also used after the verbs denoting 
hope, intention, determination, desire, command, or permission ; as, 
“ The Apostles were determined to preach the Gospel,” 

h. The Infinitive Perfect is used to denote a time antecedent 
to that implied in the governing verb ; as, “ Kirkstall Abbey 
appears to have been an extensive Doilding.” 


I If Ac has tcriUen'y to denote completion. 

(■ if he could, might, Kould, tec. write. 

1 If he had tcrillen, to denote past time. 

if he fj disposed. 

If he vere disposed* 
that / should writcl 
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THE P^TICrPLES. 

f lucsnUTiox— " From the cofvcnoHon ivTitch I bad vrith him, ha ap- 
peal fo £< tt man o! leamlnc ha^, the verb (o he Is In the InJInltlve praml, 
b^tise it IJ contemporai7 tvith Its eoTeming verb appeared; that Is, happening 
at the fame time. " The apostles v;ae determined lo prtach the Gospel ; " here, 
the verb lo prtaeh Is pnt In the Inflnitivo present, because the action expressed by 
the verb to preach Is stibse^iunl lo Its goTemlng verb determined. 

d. “ KlrfcstaU Abbey appears to hare Seen on ertendvo bnDding here, to hate 
Uen Is antecedent to appears, that Is, It relates to a time which was past beforo 
the time which Is implied by the word appears. 

Again, “ It wonid afford me pleasure to do It hero the InflnltlTe present Is 
•mod, because the action Is not yet performed ; the meaning Is, •' It -wonid afford 
meplca5nretodoltnoB,oratsomo/ufiirepcriod.” “Itwonld gflord me pleasnro 
lo hare done it;” here, lo hate done Is antecedent to wonid eifford, and Is, there- 
fore, pnt In the Infinldre perfect; the meaning Is, “It -would now afford mo 
pleasure to hate done It tome time ago.” “ It would have afforded mo great 
pleasure, as olteu as I reflected upon it, to hare been the messenger of such intel- 
ligence here, fo hate been .Is In the InfinlUve perfect, because the messaro la 
nnfwdml to the pleasure.— “ Ton ought fo do It,” Implies present duty; “Ton 
onght to hate done it,” Imp^apaif duty. 

nChE 16- TEE PABTICIPLES. 

IiESS^ 66,— Exorcise 66 Page 79. 

410. a.- PaHiciples derired from irmtsilne verbs, govern the 
ohjedivc case; as, “hearing him;” “ having praiied ihem.” 

6. TlTorts ending In fn j are of fortr kinds 

1. Ptxrt{cipta ; os, ** He spent kls time In readhy, ftadyingf traZHnp.” 

2s IrflniiiTttf ftj, ** To sfudjrfnp, to U rtading/* ktu 

3. AdftcUvu; os, “ Ho Is o ryod/n^, ^serting, r^cdtng man” 

4, Kotmt; as,“ The rrarflnp was good;** "Tho urfftny was defective,'’ 

c. The PnrllcipUl form li a convenient Taricty for an odvtrb or conjoacHon 
RtwJaclacso; thus, On Ararfnp tlio case ” for “ When I hc?ard the case,”— When 
t Participle becomes a Konn, it has all the properties of a nonn, and is called n 
rorticiplil Koot. a Fsriiciplal Aoim or Cfnindirc may have an orttclo hefoiQ 
it and the prcpodtloa e/ oiler it ; as, “ 27lc ttandcrlngs of tho Ima^;ination.” 

d. Participial adJectlTc* retain the irrminailon, bat not tho govemment of 
^wirtfclplcs: when, therefore, Uwy appear to be followed ^an obje^vc ca"o, 
that objretiro reqnlrcs the ln5mloa of a preposition ; n.% “ He was most desotring 
of tUenuon.”— The participle Is freqncntly taken obtotuicip; os, “ Properly 

iny, there Is no each thing os chance.” — ^Sach phrases ns, '* He went a-huntingt 
0 ‘fithing^ o-fypyfffy” Ac. may bo considered elliptical; thos, “Ho went on a 
hunting cxcnrElon,^ Ac. (See 226. 6.) 

411. (i. "VVlien tlio noun foUotvinir tho participle in ing is 
adivc, OT doing sometbing, the participle is considered a Verbal 
or Partidpial Xotm, and requires an article before it, and the 
preposition of after it ; ns, “ In the hearing of the pbilosopber ; ” 
*'By Ihe preaching of Paul.” Hero philosopher is tbo hearer, 
Paul tbo preacher. 

b. tthra inj mabignity would otifc from this mode of conrtmcHon, the pos- 
Fc«lro with * thonld bo mbstitoted for tho particle of; thus, ** the tilling of the 
pamckeeper,” Is ambiguous, 'Wo cannot ray whether the gamekeeper was tho 
Win* or iho W/rJ, The following expression Is clear, “ This cannot justlfv tho 
gamrlriiyyr'j h7f(r;jtboinan.*' * ^ 

7 ^ 
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c. A ■word dEed gimply as a parHcipla r^plres neither an article before it, nor 
the preposition of aftCT it ; but, if deri-red from a transitive verb, it vrill govern 
the nonn foUowing in the objective case; as, “ In hearing the philosopher here, 
the philosopher teas heard. 

d. "When I say, “ In Oie hearing of the phUosopher,” the philosopher is active, 
is the hearer; “Inheorfny the philosopher,” philoscpher is passive, trai heard; 

■ “ In hearing of the philosopher,” ImpllM hearing something about him. 

e. A preposition frequently governs a participial clause; ns, “After having 
heard the philosopher ;” here, the clause Is governed by after, -n-hlle philosopher is 
in the objective governed by “ having heard.” — IPhen a preposition usually 
follows the participle, the word <f Is inadmissible ; as, “ His depending on pro- 
mises proved his rtiin.” Here of could not be inserted after depending. ^ 

412. a. Participial Noiins perform a double ofBce 5 first; by 
gOTerding nouns and pronouns in tbe possessive case; and 
secondly, if' derived firom transitive verbs, by requiring the 
noun or pronoun follovdng to be in tbe ohjective case, ■without 
the intervention of the preposition of; as, “ SluCh depends on 
William’s observing the ride, and error will be tbe consequence 
of his neglecting it." “ Much depends on the rule’s being 
observed." 

h. “ "What do yon think of my hortit running f" is different to “ What do you 
think-of my horse runnlngt” “ My horsis running,” Implies that ha did run; 
bnt, “ my horse running,’’ Implies a question whethCT he shall or ehall not mn. 
“I have some recollection of A£f father’s being (In the capacity of) judge;” hero 
father^ t Is the possessive governed by being. 

418. a. The active participle must not in general be used for 
the pasa'pe participle; thus, “Money was wanting to defray the 
expenses,” ^ould be, Was wanted/’ &c. 

b. In familiar language, however, the participle ing of ore, miss, tranl, and a. 
few others, has long been used In a passive sense : as, “ Debte are oring ;” “A 
book Is missing;" “ Borne pages are teanling." 

c. Instead of using the Participle iu ing in a passive sense, 
the Present Passive Participle with being, denoting progress or 
incompleteness, is now very frequently employed; as, “The 
house is being built “Ine work is being printed;" “The 
arrears were being collected." (See 167. e.) 

d. The foUo'wing Eentcuces are incorrect; — ^“Tonng men eduealing for the 
Christian ministry ; " should bo, Young men preparing, stodging, or under 
instruction, for the Christian ministry.” “ I want my coat mendhxg, repairing," 
Ac., should be, “ I want my coat (to be) mended, repaired," Ac. 


EULB 16. ADVEEES. 

XiESSOITS 67. a. &. 'b. — Exercises 67. a. &, b. — Page 83. 

ii. 67. a. — 414. Position of the Adverbs . — ^Adverbs require 
a certain position in sentences, and generally a certain form. 
They must he placed near the words whose signification they 
momfy, that the sense may be exactly conveyed. 
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Para. 415.] 

Thevare generally placed, — 1. Btfore Adjectives, ^2. q/ier 
that are ai'nSe, hnt Eometimes before them ; — 3. letjxan the Aunhary 
and the Verb 4. In Patsive Verbs after the Aniiliaiy vrhen there 
is <me, and fc^nenay after the latt, when there are /(ro or more.— 

6 VThen there are eevtrai Adverbs and several nuxilianes, the 
adverbs mnst be intermixed. —6. In Eiclamatory eipresmdns, the 
Adverbs generally introduce the sentence. — 7- The negative not is 
placed before the Participle, whether it is active or passive, and 
before an Infinitive Mood. 

iLLCvnunov.— The Mverh la pJoerf— 1. Before adiecHyts; as, " A 
dlUCEJit man."— 2. A fter a vert) when It la iSncle, ani after the oWeet of a tran- 
jdtivorerb: as/'He’fipeats c or rtcOf;** **HeloT« him xfnew/y. Sometime^ 
however, it prrfccfc# the Verb; as, “He feo3Jy xeypccts him, —3. InGdtrfana 
neufrr vorb;, where there is cm atnriiiary, St is placed either Wwra 
and the -verb, or after both ; aa, “ He has ddiiratfjf employed hla otno ; Ho 
. has spoien ireTT.” When there are firo anilUaries, It la phiccd either Utieeen 
them or aper ; as, “ He nright easily have hnown the resalt ; " “ He abonld 
have tarafsOy nrged It ttpon him." But sometimes, when anytidnff emphstjeal 
la IntccM, It jvteedes the anxQlarlea; as, “And certainly you must have 
known.” — 1. In paisire verbs, the adverb Is generally placed after the ansaUery, 
when there la one, and freqnently after the tael, when them are tiro or more ; as, 
“Ho was yradousty rcedred;' “Ho might have teen earrteny Instmcted in 
that Kience." — 5. When there are scceral adverba, and teeeral a nril la ri es to tho 
tame verb, the ndrerbs most be Intermlied with tbe amlllarles ; aa. “ I have 
alaays been eery much perplercd onder tbese dretnnslanccs." — 6. In Interroga- 
tive tad actamatory expreadona, the adverbs generally intrednee the tentenoe ; 
ns, “ Jtov: eompleiely this most amiable of ham-in virtacs had taken posaession 
of his tool.”— 7. A negative adverb Is placed before the participle, whether It is 
nrtlrc or patsive ; aa, “ Sot having heard “ Sal having been seen." 

did. a. Core mnat be taken In the position of the word only ; 11 I say, “ Onlp 
he was poor ; " I mean, there was only one cbjertion. to him — “ He was poor." 
HI say, " Ho only mis poor," I mean, that “ Ho wna the cniy indieiicat that 
was poor.” If I tay , " fe was only poor,” 1 mar mean, that “ He vos poor and 
roUiiny tUe." Only follows the norms and pronoans to which it rcJers ; as, “ Him 
only have I known ; " “ The man only was discovered." When there is a nega- 
tive, only precedes the noun and pronorm; as, “Hot only tho sheep, bat aim tho 
horre;” and, also, when It refers toonoof two words Indifferently, as, “Theism 
can be opprrvd only b^lythelim or athclsaj.” When it refers to a whole clanse, 
it is generally placed before It; ns, '‘Bygre3tneis,Ido not mean, emlytltelultcf 
any einyle oiyed, but the largeness of tbe whole view." These observations will 
generally be aps.Ucable to the words merely, ealily, ehitf.y, first, at least, and a few 
otherr. 

A 
bat 

tho nffectlons," Ac. “It Is na! my Intention to compel, but to ndrlse," shonld 
be, “It Is my intention net to compel, bnt to advise." “ I do not think that ho 
wa« avtysc to tbe office, nor do I believe that It was nnsnited to him." Here 
as do thinl toA do telirre are nearly EynonTmoru, one mnst be rejected, and or 
subrtltatol for fter ; thns, “ I do rot think cither that he was avexEC to theofflee 
or thfit It TTM iiGrjttci to Mm,'' * 

t When an eirtiete U r^, It mart be placed either before tho adverb or after 
^w*^t’a*w'cty^™’ pernsal of the book;" 



motsffh is alrv.nys placed after tlie adicc- 
tivo vrhicli n modifier and tlio adjective and tie adverb after 
the substanUTc ; as, “^A house large aioiigh.” 

h2 
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snrripL 

h. The adrerh never must not heWed for evo-; thus, “ Cljnmi 
he nexer bo -wisely ; ” should he, “ Qharm he ever so -wisely.” — 
Xiihe-wise ever must not he used fo^ never ; thus, “ We seldom 
or ever see him;” should he, ^'We seldom or never;" the 
speaker intending to say, rarely, or rather at 7io lime see him. 

c. The words ner^r, tomeiimtit often^ altraptf generally preetde the Terb ; a.s, ** 1 
fjtrfr wa9> there *' He alirays speaks.*' Bntthoy may either precede or follow an 
fimriH nry ; as, ** He was ntztr allowed;** or, ** He nccer was ^owed to be idle.’* 

417. a. Avoid using e'er (ever) for ere (before) and the 
reverse; or the prep, to for the adverb too (signifying addition 
or excess) ; or the prep, of for the adverb off. 

b. The adverb off is employed to denote distance, separation ; as, 
“ The house is two miles off;” “ He took off his hat “ The affair 
is off;” ” The fever is going off.” — The preposition o/ denotes source, 
author, from, possession, &c.-, as, “ God is the creator of the world.” 
“ Some of them.” “ The house of Thomas.” 

We say — ^Better off; badly off; well off; poorly off; denoting a 
prosperous or poor condition. We also say — “ I think better of 
him “ meanly of hm “ well of him,” in the sense of respecting 
or concerning him. 

418. a. The adverbs hence, theiice, lohence, do not regnire 
from, before them, as each of them implies that preposition; 
thus, Whence did you come?” signifies, "ftom tenat place?" 

h. Hither, thither, and whither were formerly need after verbs 
of motion; as, “ Come hither; go thither." ITiia mode is now 
considered too formal, and is consequently restricted to solemn 
occasons. At present, the adverbs here, there, cohere are em- 
ployed not only after verbs of motion, hut also of rest ; as, “ He 
came here;" ‘‘We rode there;" “ He d-wells there" 

Ta. 67. ti. — 419. a. Adverbs must not he used in Prose instead 
of Nouns and Pronouns; thus, “Since when?" “The then 
ministry, ” though very common, are incorrect. They should 
he, “Smee what time?" “The ministers of that petiod." 

J. The Adverbs vhen, izfiere, vhena, /tote, and tc/oj are frequently. In common 
Inngnase, used almost redundantly aarr nouns ol time, place, manner, and came; 
thus, “ State the hour tchen (In which) it happened.” “ The reason whj he did 
It, was this;” — better thus, “ Thc.reason/or his doing It was." 

c. The phrases, a liltte ;cMe, vorth vchite, somehosr, anvhotc, anpvliere, notcfiere, 
are confined to colloquial language, and are not adapted to grave composition. 
In poetry, then Is frequently used for a noun ; as, “ Tin then, who knew the force 
of those dire arms 7 ” 

420. a. Adverbs must not he used for Adjectives; thus, “ They 
Loped for a sodh and prosperous result f should be, “ for an earlg 
and prosperous result.” “ The ileet arrived scfdg," should he, 
safe; as, the safety of the fleet -and not the manner of arrival is 
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intended . “ Slie received the diamonds tqfely,” shonld he, tafe. _ 
(See SG6.) 

6. tre tSiraia OTotl the tonirfI^.o seqneaoe of tro ircr^ In ?j; tto, “Ea 
erted eiceedinerv IndiscreetJi',' Ehoald be, "ray induaretly” or trtth the 
greatest IndlscrrtioiL." (S<£ ZOO, c.) 


421. rr. Wten no reference to place is intended, the^ adverb 
ichere must not be nsed for a rMtte and a pr^ositwn ; as, 
“Tbej framed a protestation, tchcre (should he, in uhicK) t^gf 
repeated all their former claims.*' 

h. Bat vhro there Is rtfercncc to prate, the adverb irAere maybe cmployeS^'M* 

Tell me izhert It happened.** 

c. Tte compcandj of htre, fhrrt, er-fiere, as, hrrtin (In this), fftmin (In that), 
vhfrfin,h^7,t>.€rtljt tcArrer/, are frequently nsed in 

famUtar language for a notm or pronotm and a preposition. 


422. tTbcn the adverb fftere Is nsed, either as an expIetlTe or as an cmp h a tlc al 
vrord. It pre^es the verb and the nominatiTe nonn ; as, “ Thert Is a man at the 
door.” In this clansc, Oitrt may be omitted, and the phrase stand thus, " A 
Tnr\^ is at the door.** **Ther< the vrltied cease Irotn tronbling, and tAfrethe 
Muary are at rest.** In thi s fentcace the adverb fhtrt Is cmpbatical. ^Hien 
Citfrr l3 applied to Its strict sense, St generally /offoirs tho verb and the nomina- 
tive case; as, "The nan stands UiO'iS 
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423. <u A Kcgaiim, in Englis h, admits only one native 
word; thus, “He has not done not^m^,” should be, “He has 
done nothing," or, “Ho has not done mg thing.” Vouhle nega- 
tives are, therefore, improper when negation is intended. 

TcojiegatlTware, to general, <7trtr«7cr;f to avreah afirmatirf; aa, "Aor 
did they nef perceive him,*’ rccans, •‘They did perceive Mia.** They aiBiot, 
hcnvcTCT, equivalent to an affirmative In every instance ; for, when I eny, ** Hla 
manners were net c«eleganV’ If I do not accompany the expression by a peculiar 
emphasij, I may Imply only a moderate degree of the quality. 

«. The Intervention of cn7y, whldi Is cqalvalent to a distinct clMS^ifibscrvea^ 
the negation; as, “Be vras nel only nUbcral, but be was cov e tous ;*' that Is, 
" He was both illiberal and covetous,** 

d. Is the oppoitc to pfj.aad mr5tDeTtff to employed with leferencctoa 
reroorapapfi^p/c; thus,"Vrhcthcrho can go or no,** should be, “’WTietber he 
nn go or -\c, ased w an adverb of d/yrw, ts connected with a compara- 
* '*f* better. 3o, prchicd to anoan, Is an adjective ; as, " Ao man.** 


7 .„MW ,v': ^ ctsaUrcs, and Is a sreat nlllnnaUTe ; ns, " Jot 

iT u has tome ad Tant3gcs-**-~€cra r.ct bui Is eqnivalait to Jftui ; 

tSy " He cj3fwf tui be unhappy.** ^ * 

'^,®H;^~“-*^®^*Tasso,G»mEo,)y) morethnnEnpIjatl, 
SS i^sblira; s^oaldbe, "XtiOa- Ariosto, Tasso, nor Gaiaeo.ctijr 
»nor»t.’iinKartiacl,'trnabornin»inp3Ulc,''v>.v-'' > ■ i s 
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HTOE 18. PREPOSITIONS. 

ZiESSOIfS 68 to 70. a. to o. — Exs. 68 to 70. a. to o. — Paffe65. 

а. 68. — 424. a. Prepositions popem nouns and pronouns in 
tlie Objective case, and are generally placed before the lyords 
which they govern; as, “ Withoid industry there can he no 
excellence ; ” “He was esteemed hy us." 

б. The prcpoalUons to and /or are often nndoratood, both in poetry and ia/arnt- 
liar language, before pronouna : as, “ Give me a pen that la, “ Give a pen to 
mo.” “ Woe la me ; ” that la “ to me.” The prepoBitiona are also frequently 
omitted before nonna denotln^ime, tpace, or dimension ; as, “ Twice a year ; " 
that la, “during the year.” “He ran five miles;" that la, " for or through the 
Epaoe of five miles.” 

c. An adjective must not supply the place of a meposiiion and a 
noun ; thus, “ A desk five feet long," should be, “ in length.” “A boy 
of ten years old," should be, “ ten years of age.” 

426. a. The preposition should in formal composition he 
placed immediately before the relative which it governs; as, 
“ He is a person to whom I am much attached.” 

h. Ta familiar language, however, the preposition Is frequently placed after 
the relative ; as, “ This fa the man tchom we were speaking of." (Bee 885.) 

426. a. A preposition must not he separated from the norm 
or pronoun whose relation it expresses. Thus, “The ignorance 
of the age in mechanical arte, rendered the progress very slow, 
of inveiition;" should he, “rendered the progress of invention 
very slow.” 

h. A proposition and an active verb are not elegantly connected with the same 
noun ; thus, “ Ho apoke to and adviacd Mm," abonld bo, “ He apoke to him and 
advlBCd him." 

c. Tlpo Prepositions must not he connected with the same 
noun, if any ambiguity would arise, or the sentence be rendered 
inelegant. But, in other respects, this mode is allowable ; as, 
“A suspension of or deviation from, the known laws of 
nature.” 

427. a. Different relations and different senses must, of course, 
be expressed hy different prepositions. Thus, we say, “ He 
discourses upon the subject toith great fluency." 

h. The same relation must not, therefore, bo eiprcased by Iwo diferent pre- 
positions In the tame clause ; thus, “The combat betieeen thirty French against 
thirty English,” should be, “The combat betireen thirty Frmch and thirty 
English.” 

For the use of Prepositional Phrases, toe 225. c. 

428. a. "WTien prepositions are annexed to nouns, they are 
generally the same as those annexed to the verbs from which 
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A List of Words, with appropriate Prepositions annexed : — 


Abandoned to his fate, 
bt/ all. 

Abatement from the 
price; — of a s h illi n g 
in the pound on a 
book. 

Abhorrence of. 

Abide in, ai, vnih. 
Abjuration of. 

Able in discussion. 
Abound in, tciih. 
Abridge of, from. 
Abscond jkom. 

Absolve /rom. 

Absorbed in. 

Absent from. 
Abstainyrom. 

Abstinent in hia diet, 
Abstract/rom. 

Abusive to. 

Acceded to. 

Accept of. 

Acceptable to. 

Access to. 

Accessible to. 

Accessory to. 
Accidental to. 
Accommodated to, with. 
Accompanied tcith, by. 
Accomplished in. 
Accord with, Tvhen neu- 
ter ; to, Tvhen trons. 
Accordance with. 
According to. [/or. 
Accountable to a person 
Accredited to. 

Accurate in. 

Accused of a crime by 
any one. 

Accustom f9. 

Acquaint with. 
Acquiesce in. 

Acquire by practice with 
difficulty. 

Acquit of. 

Active in. 

Adapted to a thing, tor 
a purpose. 

Add to. 

Addicted to. 

Address to. 

Adept in, at. 

Adequate to. 


Adhere to. 

Adherent of. 

Adhesive to. 

Adjacent to. 

Adjoin to. 

Adjourn to. 

Adjudge to. 

Adjunct to. 

Adjusted to. 
Admirable_fbr. 
Admission (access) to; 

(entrance) into. 
Admit of. 

Admitted to. 

Admonish of. 

Adorned with. 

Adroit in. 

Adulterate with. 
Advance against, to- 
wards. 

Advantage over, of. 
Advantageous to. 
Adverse to. 

Advert to. 

Advise tcith. 

Advocate (noun) for, of. 
Affable in. 

Affected in manners, by 
events. 

Affectionate to. 
Affectionybr. 

Affianced to. 

Affinity to, between. 
Affix to. 

Afflicted with. 
Affrighted at. 

Afraid of. 

Agent /or. 

Aggravated at a thing, 
by a person. 

Aghast at. 

Agitated by. 

Agree with persons, for 
a thing; to things 
proposed by others; 
agree upon things 
among themselves; 
as, “ They quickly 
agreed upon the con- 
ffltions.” 

Agreeable to. 
Agreement between. 
Aided by. 


Aim of. 

Akin to. 

Alarmed at 
Alien to. 

Alienate from. 
Alight/rowi, on, at. 
Alive to. 

Allege against. 
Allegiance to. 

Alliance tcith. 

Allotted to. 

AUffwable/rr n person, 
in a thing. 

AUnde to. 

Allured bg. 

Alteration in a thing. 
Altercation between. 
Altered /or the better. 
Alternate with. 
Alternative to. 
Amalgamate xcidi. 
Amazed at 
Ambitious of. 
Amenable to. 

Amerce in. 

Amount to. 

Amuse with. 

Analogy to, with, be- 
tween ; as, “ The body 
politic bore no ana- 
logy to the natural; ” 
“ Some analogy be- 
tween the customs.” 
Angry at, for, with, 
Anunadvml; on. 
Animate with, at. 
Animosity against a 
person. 

Animosity between two. 
Annex to. 

Announced to. 
Annoyed at, with. 
Anointed with. 

Answer to, for. 
Answerable to a person 
for. 

Antidote to, against 
Antipathy to, against, 
Anxionsjbr, about. 
Apart from. 

Apology for. 

Apostasy /roni. 
Appalled at 



Apparent fo.] 

Apparent to. 

Appeal to. 

Appended to. , 
Appertain to. 

Appetite for. 

Applicable to. 

Apply to a person, _/br 
a thing. 

Appoint to. 

Apportioned to. 

Apporite fur. 

Appreciated by. 
Apprehens'vc of. 
Apprized of. 

Approach to. 

Appropriate to. 

Approve of. 
Approximate to. 

Apt (fil)ybr, (clever) in, | 
Aptitndc/or, ! 

Albitmrj’ in conduct. I 
Ardent for oIEcc, in 
TVOtk. 

Arm tcith, ayaintl. 
Arraigned for a crime. ! 
Arrayed trit/i, ayainst 
Arrested for debt. 

Arrive at Hull, tn the 
elcnmcr. 

Arrc^nt tn conduct. 
Ascend abore. 
Ascendant oeer. 
jVsciibe to. 

Asiiamcd of. 

Ask or inquire of n per- 
son, 'fur sometlnng 
arc irant; rejprctioo 
EOmethinK are avish 
to hear of. 

Aspire to, after. 
Assembled yur. 

Assent to. 

Assessed at. 

Assiduous in. 

Assipietl to. 

Assimilate to. 

Assist iril/i money, in a 
matter. 

Associate trirt, and 
sometimes to after an 
olneclivc case; ns, 
'‘'llic prudent mon- 
nrcli associated Titus 
to (he full porvera of 
the imperial dignity.” 
Assure of. 

Anoni-hcii at 
Astounded at. 


PREPOSitlOKS; 

Atone for, j 

Attach to. 1 

Attain to. 

Altend(listcn) to, (avait) 
tipon, at 

Attendance on, 15x01. 
Attentiare to. 

Attracted to. 

Attributed to. 
Attributive o/l 
Austere in. 

Authority Jbr, orer. 
Auxilinry to. 

Available for. 

Availed o/l 
Avenge on. 

Averse to. 

Aversion to a man, from 
his conduct. 

Avert from. 

Aavnte to, 

Aavarded lobimjor con- 
duct. 

Aar.are of. 

Aavkavard in. 

Backarard in. 

Badly off". 

Baffled m, tcith, 

Balko/; 

Banish from. 

Barcq/. 

Barter with a person for 
something. 

Bark at. 

Based upon. 

Bathed in, tcith, 

Baar] at 
Be in, of. 

Bear with ; away; off ; 
vpon. 

Beat off an enemy. 

— apaimt the sliore. 
Beautify wiOi. 

Beckon to. 

Becloud tcith. 

Bedaub with. 

Bedeck with. 

Bcdcavcd tcith. 

Jkgof. 

Begirt with. 

Beguile of. 

Beguiled into a thing, 
by n person. 

Believe in, sometimes on. 
Belong to. 

Beneficial to. 

Benevolent to. 

Bent an, vpon. 

u 3 
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Bennmbed tenth. 
Bequeath to. 

Bereft q/i 
Besieged by. _ 
Besmeared tcM. 
Bespangled with. 
Bespattered with. 
Bestoav vpon, on. 
Betray to a person ; into 
anything; ^“Judas 
betrayed his blaster 
to the mlers;" “He 
avas betraved into the 
hands ofhls enemies.” 

Better iff (417). 
Bcavare of. 

Bewildered by. 

Biassed in opinion. 
Bigoted in opinion. 
Bind to, in, arowntl, 
ahout 
Blame ybr, 

Blcnd^ with. 

Blessed with, in. 

Blind to. 

Blash at, for. 

Boast of. 

Boggle at 
Border upon, on, 

Borroav of, from. 

Bottnd in honour by ties. 
Bounded by. 

Brag of. 

Breakfast on. 

Burdened with. 

Buried in. 

Bum tcith. 

Burst with. 

Busy in, 

Bny tf,fixT. 

L. 69, — Calculate upon 
a thing. 

Calculated (fitted) _fbr. 
Call cm, ujxm, at, far ; 
as, “Me call on or 
Upon a person, at a 
house, for a thing.” 
Gallons to. 

Candid in. 

Capable of. 

Capacity _for. . 
Capricious in. 

Care for. 

Careful of, in. 

Carp at 

Cany into, to, fur, 
Carrv on, mii, throtiyh, 
uff. 
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SYNTAX 


[X««on-69, 


Cast up an account. 

— on a shore. 

— ojcay ; cast down. 
Catch at. 

Caution against 
Cautions of. 

Cavil at 
Celebrated for. 

Cement with, to. 
Censurable^or. 

Certain <f. 

Chagrined at. 

Change for the TVCtEe, 
from one thing to 
another. 

Characterized hy. 
Characteristic of. 
Charge to, with, on. A 
person or agent is 
charged with a thing ; 
and a thing is charged 
on a person or agent. 
Charitable to. 

Charmed with. 
Chastised by, for,. 

Cheat of. 

Cheered with. 
Circumspect in. 

Civil to. 

Clamorous against 
Clash against, with. 
Clasp to. 

Cleansc/rom. 

Clear of, from. 

Cleave to. 

Clever in. 

Cling to. 

Clog with. [with. 
Close (adj.) to, (verb) 
Clothed in, 

Cloj' witii. 

Clumsy in, at 
Coalesce jcith, into. 
Codicil to a rvilL 
Coequal to. 

^eval with. 

Cognizable to. 
Cognizance of. 

Coheir with a person to 
an estate. 

Cohere to. 

Coincide with. 
Coincidence in opinion. 

— between tvro. 
Collateral with. 

Combat (noun) between 
two, (verb) with diffi- 
culties. 


Commemorative if. 
^mmensnrafe with. 
Comment on. 
Commiserate with. 
Commit to, against 
Common to. 
Communication be- 
tween. 

Comparable to. 

Compare with, in re- 
spect to quality; to, 
by way of Slnstra- 
tion ; thus, “He com- 
pared himself with 
that great man ; ” 
“ Anger may be com- 
pared to fire.’’ 
Compatible with. 
Compelled to. 
Compensated for his 
loss. 

Compete with. 
Competentybr. 
Complain y a thing to 
a person. 

Complain against any 
one. 

Complaisant to. 
Complete with. 
Compliance with. 
Complied with. 
Composed of. 
Comprehended in. 
Comprised in. 

Compute at. 

Conceal Jrom. 

Concede to. 

Conceited in his opi- 
nions. 

Concerned at, about a 
thing, for a person, 
in an affair. 
Conclude_f>om. 
Conclusive if 
Concur with a person. 

— in any thing. 
Condemned to, for. 
Condescend to. 

Condole with. 

Conduce to. 
Confederated with. 
Confer on, upon (the re- 
ceiver of a gift), (to 
conduce) to, (to com- 
pare, to converse) 
with ; ns, 1. “ He con- 
ferred an honour upon 
I him.” 2. “ It confers 


to the strength of the 
union.” 8, “Adoni- 
jah conferred with 
Joab.” 

Confess to. 

Confide in.- 
Confined to. 

Confirmed in. 

Conflict with. 
Conformable to. 
Conformity to, with, be- 
tween. 

Confound with. 
Confront icitli. 

Confused with. 
Congenial to. 
Congratulate upon, on. 
Conjoined with. 

Connect with, to. 
Connive at. 

Conscious of. 
Consecrate to. 

Consent to. 

Consequent upon, 
Consi^ to. 

Consist of, to be com- 
posed ; in, to be com- 
prised ; as, “ The land 
consists of ffiains and 
valleys 111 eir skill 
consists only trt a cer- 
tain manner which 
they have affected.” 
Consistent with. 
Console for. 

Consonant to. 
Conspicuousybr. 
Conspire against. 
Constant in. 

Constrain to. ' 

Contact with. 
Contaminated in his 
life, by his errors. 
Contemporary with. 
Contemptibleybr. 
Contemptuous oyabirf a 
person. 

Contend with, against, 
for. 

Contented icith. 

Contest with. 
Contiguous to. 
Contingent upon. 
Contrary to. 

Contrast with, between. 
Contribute to. 
Contribution of a per- 
son to an institutioiu 



lOb 


Control owr-l 

Control oTcn 
ConvcnionM O/- ^ 

Convenient io,f 

gsat."*.)- 

Coimrtner tciOu 
Copciri^ arter; ns, 

^o- his parent. 

Cordial fo. 

CotoUary <u» 

Corrtcltn. 

&),(tomit)'o. 

- Corresponds^ 

Corr^nl-Mt t 

those scnlimcnts. 

Covetous o/. 
Ctamtrifa. 

Craving /or. 
Crouched to. 
Crovrded tntb. 
Crowned m(r_ 

Cruel to. 

Cured o/. 

Curious in. 
Cursory in. 

Chi' tomarv for. 
Dahhle tnth, m. 
Piity until. 

Pish ocainrt, cL 

Pile r'ron. 

Paub iri'tii. 


pBEEOSlTlOlsS. 
persons. 

1 T)a\ni trpoTi- ' DenvejJ^”” Ipssgiui'S 

'oS'SbSt./- 

1 -npreytratoTy 


T)axzle 

T^pnd io, \ fror^ 

.«.?ssrav 
r. sssssvf 

sts"i''jr LsS?. 

StSS.'C..p»" ss/5- , 

on a matter. \ pesirons of. 

Pecked tcilh; I pesist/roj". 

peciaro agaa^- 1 pespam oj. 

pecorated until. 1 pespite o/. 

necOTons in eondnet. \ .p^jpoB of- 

p^vedbyapersoninfo \^^e/ar. 

pedicated to. \ pestrucUve of. 

pedncible/roni. I petach/rmn* 

pednet/rmn. Detain^ by- 

1 pefecuve tn. 1 petected tn a 

Pefend others^ J \ q person. 

ourselves nymnit. \ 

pefet to. \ petermine tm, upo 

peficient in- t rt from. 

pefotmed in. 

pelraaded by n 1 peviatejrcn 

_ o/someW to. 

pcgradcd/roniln? 1 pg,roid of. 

p^ted in loe^ ^ \ Pevolve on, upon- 
something. \ pevoted to. 

Peliberalc vpon o t pevont in. _ 

matter. I Pexterons tn, ot. 

peliver/ront. \ « tTc died oj eo 

Poinded in. 

i infn. 


Dcmuca in. 

1 pdnged tnth. 

\ pemanded oj. 

\ pemised to. 

\ xtemonsUate to. 

\ pemuroli . .,„er- 
\ penounce oomnrt a per 
\ son, on a thmg. 

1 penudedo/. 

1 Pepart/row. 

1 Pepend upon, on. 

\ ppTyondCUt on tl 


cftTise 01 — r 

II He died o/ 

srSiption:”by,terom 
an mstmm^t « 

, tu . n« “ He died 
death, ufc,, 

bo the sword, o/ 

- “ . „ ffjr WD6I1 1* 

famme; rnr 

thin^- 


fcpanjrOTiu tlunc. . . 

Icpcnd upon, on. I p.^j.^ 

Pcpcndcut on hut \ piCcrencc hettrten. 

dependent r/. I pifferent/rom. 

pepicted tn lively co- \ ^j^janlp- tn- 
lours on canvas. l piffident of. 

Pcp05^^ ^ 
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SYNTAX, 


Digress from. 

Dilate upon. 

Dilatory in. 

Diligent in. 

Diluted Srit/i. 
Diminution of. 

Dine on something. 

— at a place. 
Disabled/rom acting. 

— for a thing. 
Disagree with (but tvc 

say, “ I disagree to 
your proposal”). 
DisagreMble to. 
Disappointed of a thing 
when we cannot get 
it; in a thing when 
we have it and find 
it not to answer our 
expectations. 
Disapprove of. 
Disastrous to. 

Disburden of. 

Discarded ^tmi. 

Discern lelween. 

Disch argcd from. 
Disconsolate aU 
Discontented with, at. 
Dis courage /nmi. 
Discouragement to. 
Discourse on, upon, 
about. 

Discourteous to a per- 
son, in behaviour. 
Discreet in. 
Discriminate betweau 
Diseugage/roim 
Dis cn tangle _frDin. 
Disgusted at, with. 
Dishonest in dealing. 
Dishonourable to. 
Disinclined to. 

Disjoin ed/rom. 

Dislike to. 

Disloyal to. 

Dismayed at. 

Dismissed from. 
Disobedient to. 

Dispense with. 
Displeased with a person, 
at his conduct. 
Dispose of an estate. 
Disposed to indulgence. 
Dispossess of. 

Dispute zeith a person. 
— on or about Bome- 
_ thing. 

Disqualify _far,_fro7n. 


DisrdisA /or. 
Disrespectful to aperson 
present. 

— jqf one absent. 
Dissatisfied with. 
Dissent from. 

Dissimilar to. 

Dissolute in. 

Dissuade from. 
DistantyroTTi, 
Distasteful to. 

Distinct _from. 
Distinguish one from 
another; between two. 
Distracted with. 
Distressed at a' thing. 
Distrustful of. 
Disturbed by. 

Dive into. 

Diverge from. 

Divert Jrom. 

Divested of 
Divide between two, 
amony three or more, 
into parts. 

Dizzy with. 

Doat on, upon. 
Domineer orer. 

•Doubt of. 

Doubtful of. 

Drain _from. 

Dream of. 

Drench^ with. 

Dubious of. 

Due to. 

Dull of hearing, at 
work. 

Dwell in the countiy, 
at a to^vn. 

Dwell among persons, 
upon a subject. 

Eager in a pursuit, ybr 
distinction. 

Eager after, or of some- 
thing. 

Earnest in his labours. 
Eased of. 

Easy <f access, about 
anything, to give. 
Economical of time. 
E£fectrre/or. 
Eject_from. 

Elated with, at, 
Elicit_from. 

Eligible to office, for a 
house. 

Elopc/rom a place with 
a person. 


{lesson 6 &. 

Emanate /rom. 
Embarked on board a 
ship far America, in 
a fruitless under- 
taking. 

Embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances, by so 
many difficulties. 
Embellished with. 
Embittered against. 
Emboldened by. 

Emerge froTTU 
Eminent for. 

Employ in, upon a work, 
at a plaee. 

Empty of. 

Emulous of. 

Enamoured with a per- 
son. 

Enamoured of his own 
ways. 

Enchanted with. > 
Endosed with. 
Encompassed by. 
Encouraged by. 
Encouragement'to, in. 
Encroach upon, on. 
Encumber^ with. 
Endeared to. 

Endeavour cf er, when ' 
a noun follows it. 
Endowed with. 

Endued with. 

Endurance of. 

Enemy to. 

Enfeebled by. 

Engaged with a person. 

— in, on a work, 

— for a time. 
Engraved on. 

Engrossed by. 

Enhanced by. 

Enjoin upon. 

Enjoined upon. 

Enlarge (verb, int.) 

upon. 

Enlisted in. 

Enlivened by. 

Enough of. 

Enraged at. 

Enraptured icith. 
Enriched by. 

Enshrine in. 

Enslave to. 

Ensnared by. 

Entailed upon. 
Entangled in. 

Entwined with, upon. 


Entti upon-l 


KntWefo-, 

Entrance t^o. 

Enveloped »"• 

Enviooso/. ^ 

Epidemic 071 n pevk- 
inapiacm 

gSS"- ' 

E/iuivocal w. 

Erase /roan 

Err in- 

Escape Jrtnn- 
Esponseio- 

(yn a 

>:slcctncd/<^* 

Estrangc/roni. 

Evasive tn. 

Even irtln- 

IStVi 

F.Srn"' 

Excel tm 
Execpl/rom- 
Exception <0 a rui 

statement. 

Excited fc;/- 
Excluded/;^ 

Exclusive of. 

(noun) /or. 

5SS.&' 

Exonerate /rom 

Expatiate on. 

(!, a person or lbin„. 

ExiK^nsivcinbialmY.i- 

Expert in; a-' .r i,ut 

iJcrtinsnrgcrv-; int 

a(, l«:forc an active 


PEEPOSiTtOlsS. 

Extort /ro^ 

Extract /rom-. 

1 Tjitravaganti^ 

Extiicate/r^ 
Exult tii, otcr. 
Eade/rom- 

obtaining a tnmg. 

Eai'it triOx. 

Eaitbless to. 

Eall render, fr^x 

persons. 

Fatal to. 
Eatigncd tcitn. 
Eivourable to. 
Favoured tciln. 
Farvn npojjt 


157 

Fondness /or. 

I Formidable to. 

i Fortify on - but 

nup- 

nnyti^ use in; 
ports ^ ia 

^ uXbe ny®f^ 

ftUedintmtb. 
Fraught vnth. 
Free/rom- 

Freigbtiritfi- 

Frct at. 

Friendly to- 
Frighten tnln. 

I Frmtfnl m. 

Fruitless of. 

Fugitive /m’^ 

EnUo/. , 

irss-v- 

G^wt^ action. 

, to ladies. 
ISS^istmitA. 

1 <-« in i^rGS 


Fearful of. , 

Fen-ent tn. 1 Gamisn “aou 

HeWe in- ■ fm- \ Gaudy m dre^ 

Fight tritA.asuuut,/ ' I Qjje at, on, up” 
/wim- 1 /^« 4 - Jtrr. 


Filch /rom. 

srJ»V’''r' 
r^nsS;.. “ • 

person* 

a place, in the 

Fixed in to pur^. 
llT/romoneptccto 

nnotber. 

Flinch /rom. 

Flippant m. 

Flirt with. 

Float upon. 

■n — *.nt in F' 


Gauny m 
Gaze at, on, opon. 
Get bp. 

Gibe at. 

Gifted with. 

for TCtnaiking. 


Mrl in surgerv' ; l „pon, 

c(, before an ac I Elncnt m _ 

participle: a?! y \ 

Lrt a I ili=cornin„ 1 r , ifymd, fro 

Wtlifromfebehood. 1 1 

ExT>ored to. 


% 




to. \ foiled in uis 

r.xpc^rtdatcd i.'iw- I y po^cd 

Expressed., iniJ. clear- /,y. 

lyonde/*- 

nx;'rc<iivc of. 


ivcoccasiuua^r i- 

for TGtaii^^S* 

orcr apage- 

Glarcol. 

Glide olono.. 
Glitter with. 
Glorv in. 

Glow with. 

Glut irit/i. 

Go bevond. 
Good'/or. 
Gorge unto. 
Graced with. 
Gracious to. 

Graft in- 

Grant to. 
Grapple with. 
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SYlsTAX. 


\Lcssoii 7 0. a. 


Grasp al. 

Grateful io a person, 
for any favour. 

Greedy ^cr, of. 

Grieve at, for. 

Grope for. 

Grounded in truth, mt a 
rock. 

Grovel to a superior, in 
a thing. 

Grorrl at. 

Grumble at 

Guarantee jbr. 

Guard against a person, 
— from injury. 

Guide /or conduct, to a 
place. 

Gmity of. 

h. 70.’ a,— Habituate to. 

Haggle with. 

Hanker after. 

Happen fn,at, to,ly; as, 
Happened in a place, 
at anv lime, to a per- 
son, by chance. 

Hasty in. 

Hateful to. 

Healed of. 

Hear/rom, of, Vy. 

Hearty in. 

Heedful of. 

Heedless of conse- 
quences. 

Held in,at, (ly ; as,“ He 
svas held in honour;'’ 
“The meeting vras 
held at a place, by 
the conspirators.” 

Hesitate at 

Hide/rom. 

Hinder from. 

Hinge vpon. 

Hint at. 

Hold good in a case. 

Hold <f ; as, “ He took 
hold of you” 

Honour&’irit/i. 

Hope /or. 

Hopeful of. 

Hospitable to. 

Hostile to. 

Hover over. 

Humane in conduct. 

Hurl at. 

Hurtful to. 

Hush vp (adv.). 

Hypocritical in. 

Idle at iTori. 


Tmorantof 
Illiberal in remarks, to 
a person. 

Hlnstrated by. 
Hlustrions/br. 
Imbibe/roOT. 
Imbittered against a 
persou 

— by tbe prospety. 

— cttberecollection. 
Imbued with. 

Immeiged into. 
Immersed into. 
Immigrate into. 
Immured in. 

Impaired by. 

Impart to. 

Impartial in bis de- 
cisions. 

Impatient of. 

Impelled by. 

Impend over. 
Imperative vpon, in. 
Imperfect in. 

Imperious to persons, 
in conduct. 
Impertinent to. 

Implant in. 

Implicated in, by. 
Impose vpon. 
Impregnated with. 
Impressed (active) vp- 
on, (passive) with. 
Imprint on. 

Improved by. 

Impute to. 

Inaccessible to. 
Inadequate to. 
Inapplicable to. 
Inaptitude/br. 
Incapable of. 
Incapadty/or. 
Incensed against, at a 
person. 

— on account of, by his 
conduct, 

IncentivcJo, 

Incidental to. 

Incited to action, by a 
ptysou 
Incline to. 

Inclose in. 

Include in. 

Incommensurate with. 
Incommode with. 
Incompatible with. 
Incompetent to, for. 
Inconsislent with. 


Inconsolable /or 

Inconstant to. 

IncontroUable in. 

Inconvenient to. 

Incorporate into, rvhen 
active ; incorporate 
with, when neuter oc 
passive; as, “The 
Homans incorporated 
conquered conntriea 
into their own govem- 
ment;” “ Copper was 
incorporated with sil- 
ver.” 

Incrust with. 

Inculcate on, vpon. 

Incumbent vpon. 

Incumbered with. 

Indebted to. 

Indecent in. 

Indefatigable in. 

Independent of. 

Indicative of. 

Indifferent to. 

Indignant at. 

Indi^ensable to. ' 

Indisposed towards. 

Indoctrinate with. 

Indolent in. 

Induct into. 

Indulge tcith, when a 
thing is not habitual, 
but in when habitual; 
as/‘ He indulged him- 
self with a glass of 
wine;” “Heindulges 
himself in sloth.” 

Indulgent to. 

Inebriate with. 

Ineffective /(ir. 

Inefficient _for. 

Inexpert in. 

Infamous for. 

Infatuated with. 

Infect with. 

Infections to. 

Infer/roTii. 

Inferior to. 

Infest with. 

Infirm in. 

Inflamed with. 

Inflated with. 

Inflexible in. 

Inflict on. 

Influence over, with, on, 
in; as, “The captain 
had no inffnence wUJi 
or over ’.'his men ; 


Inform of.] 

“Arguments hnil no 
tnfloenceon the jury, 
in the matter.” 

Inform of, oiou^ con- 
centinp, agamsU 
Infringe on. 

Inforiate mih. 

Infuse into. 

Ingenious in. 

Ingennons in. 

Inherent in. 

Inimical to. 

‘ Initiate into a place of 
reception, in an art or 
science. 

Initiation into. 

Injured ly. 

Injurious to. 

Innocent of. 

Innocuous to. 

Inoculate trWi. 
Inordinate in. 

Inquire of a person, con- 
ctminff a matter or 
person, for some- 
thing, into the truth. 
Inroad into. 

Insatiable in. 

Inscribe into. 

Insensible to. 
Inscparable/rom, 
Inserted in. 

Insinuate info. 

Insipid in. 

Insist upon. 

Insolent to. 

Inspection (prying ex- 
amination) into, (su- 
perintendence) ocer. 
Inspire trito. 

Instil into, 
lastruct in. 

Instructive to. 
Instrumental in. 
InsulMmlinatc to. 
Insufficient /or. 

Insult orcr, to. 
Insuperable to. 
Insupportable to. 
Insusceptible of. 
Intangible to. 
Intelligible to. 

Intent upon, on. 
Intercourse irito, It- 

fyren. 

Interrstcil in. 

Interfere with. 
Interleaved unth. 


PHEPOSITIONS. 

Intermarry icito. 
Interminpe trith. 
Intermix irito. 

Interpose bttxcecn. 
Intersect trito. 

Intersperse among. 
Intervene betireen, 
Intcnveave irito. 

Intimate irito. 

Intimidate by, irito. 
Intolerable to. 

Intoxicate trito. 

Intrench ujyon. 

Intrigue trito. 

Introduce into, to. 
Intrude upon n person, 
•intoan enclosed place, 
upon anything not 
enclosed. 

Intrust to. 

Inundate iritb. 

Inured to. 

Inamluablc/or. 

Invective against. 
Inveigh apainst. 

Inveigle into. 

Invested with, in. 
Inveterate oaoiniiapcr- ' 
son, in halnte. 
Invisible to. 

Invited to. 

Involve in. 

Irrelevant fo. 
Irrespective q/i 
Irresponsible to, for. 
Irreverent to. 

Irritated against a per- 
son, by bis conducL 
Irruption into n place, 
bu an enemy. 

Jealous of. 

Jeopardy /or, by. 

Jest at. 

Join into, to. 

Joy in. 

Judge <f 
Judicious in. 
Justification if. 

Keen in. 

Keep urilhin. 

Kick of. 

Kind fo. 

Kindle of. 

Kneel to. 

Knock of a door, for 
something. 

Know something cf a 
person. 


IS'J 

Knotvn to, for, by.. 
Labour of avork, far 
Tvages. 

Lack of. 

Laden with. 

Lame of. 

Land at. 

Languish /or. 

Laugh at a man/bi his 
foUy. 

Lavish of. 

Lax in. 

Lazy at ivork. 

Lean on, against, (in- 
cline) to. 

Leavened trito. 

Leisure ybr. 

Lenient to, towards. 
Level (adj.) with, (verb) 
at. 

Liable to, for. 

Libel on. 

Liberal to. 
Libemte/rom. 

Light upon. 

Liken to. 

Limited in income, fo n 
certain mode by <dr- 
cumstances. 

Listen to, for. 

Live in, at, upon, on, 
with, among, by; as, 
“ Live in a house, at 
a place, upon nota- 
bles, with his friends, 
among the monn tains, 
by labour.” 

Loaded with. 

Long /or, after. 

Look on, upon, of apre- 
sent objcct,/or an ab- 
sent one, i^ter. a dis- 
tant one, above the 
earth, beyond him. 
Lord tf an esmte, itc. 
When lord signifies 
to domineer, it is 
sometimes follotved 
by over ; as, " He 
lorded over them.” 
Hade of clay, for use, 
by a person. 

Maimed in limbs, for 
life, by accident. 
Jlakc much of. 

Malice against, 
Manife'l to many, by 
several prtX'fs. 
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Manly in. 

Jlark with. 

Marry to him, for his 
riches. 

MartjT for a cause, to 
a disease. 

Jlarvel at. 

Tilasculine in. 

JIatcrial to. 

Meddle with. 

Mediate between. 
lilcditatOKpon. 

Meet (verb) with, (adj.) 
for. 

lifemorahlc for. 

Slcnace with. 
hlerciful to. 

Tilergc into. 
Tilefamorphosed into. 
Jlethodical in. 
hlilitntc against. 
hlindful of. 

Mingle in. 

Miserable in. 
Mistrustful of. 
Mistrustloss of. 
Mitigation of. 

Mix with, among. 
Moved at, with, hg. 
Muffled in. 

Slurmur at, against. 
5Iuse ozer. 

Muzzle with. 

Natural to. 

J^cccssazy for. 
Necessity fur a thing ; 
the necessity of the 
case. 

Need of. 

Needful for. 

Neglectful of. 
Negligent in. 

Nibble at 
Nod to. 

Nonconforming to. 
Notable for. 

Notorious /or, ijt. 
Nourish withi. 
Nutritions/or. 
Obedient to. 

Object to, against, 
Obligatorj" on. 

Obliged to, for. 
Oblirious <f. 
Obnoxious to. 
Obsequious to. 
Observance of. 
Obstacle to. 


Obstinate in. 

Obstructive to. 

Obtmde upon, on. 
Occupied bg persons, 
with things, in busi- 
ness. 

Occur to. 

Odious to. 

Offend (nent.) agahist 
the law. 

Offended (pass.) at a 
thing, bg a person. 
Officiate far. 

Officious in. 

Offensive to. 

Offer to. 

Ooze out. 

Operate upon, on, a- 
gainst. 

Opposed to a man, in a 
cause. 

Opposite to. 

Oppressed bg. 

Originate wii/t a person, j 
in a thing. 

Originated in. 
Outrageous in. 
Overcharged with. 
Overjoyed with, at 
Overpowered witit. 
Overspread with. 
Overwhelmed with. 
Palatable to. 

Palpitate with, 

Vantfor, 

Parallel to. 

Paralyzed bg. 
Paramount to. 

Parley with. 

Parody on, upon. 

Part with. 

Partake ef. 

Partiality to, for. 
Participate in, with, of. 
Particular on a point, in 
a thing. 

Pass between. 

Passed ozer. 

Passion/or. 

Patient in action, under 
difficulties. 

Pause on, at 
Paved with. 

Peck at 
Peculiar to. 

Peep at. 

Pendent(hanging) from. 
Penetrate into. 


[Lesson fO. d. 

Penitent/or, 

Penurious in his habits. 
Perceptible to, bg. 

Perfect in. 

Perish bg, with. 
Pernicious to. 

Perplexed, or. 

Persevere in. 

Persist in. 

Pert to. 

Pertain to. 

Pestered wi€t. 

Petrified wWi. 

Pierce through, with. 

Pine at, for. 

Piqued at 
Pitch upon, against. 
Plagued taiih. 

Phmted with (firs) bg a 
person. 

Play at a game, on an . 
instrument, with a 
person. 

Pleasant to the taste. 
Pleased with, at 
Plunder of. 

Plunge into. 

Polite in manners, to- 
wards others. 

Ponder ozer. 

Poor in. 

Popular, (o favourite) 
with men, for a thing, 
Possessed of. 

Power over. 

Praised for, bg. 

Pray for anything, to 
the Deity. 

Precwled bg. 

Precedence in position 
ozer another. 

Precious to. 

Precipitate' (adj.) in, 
(verb) into. 

Precise in. 

Preclude from. 
Predilection for. 
Predominance over. 
Prc-cminent/or a thing 
above others. 

Prefaced with. 

Prefer to, over, above. 
Prefcmble to. 

Preference to, over. 
Prefix to. 

Pregnant with. 

Prejudice against W 
can abo say, " Hi 
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peepositio^'S. 

to 

^ of that man. j poEnancc «f. 
Prciadidsi to. 1 -Prirroant to. 

_ V_?«*rTr tl 


_ \ i'OEUa^^'- V- 

Prciudioal to. i Puiso^t to. 

Pit=criba fa a man / \ c.^t- 

'•■ss'ir Wt^iSS- 
'STS IqSSSjsS;. 

[>rttcst/or. 1 Quick m pa<^ 

n ■ m f> on. . » I 


^aJl, 

n„;ck in perception. 


Intend to. 1 ot 

[>rttcst/<»'. I Quick m poaoP 1 

?3'i“ iTsSi U.™/",- ' 

tnth,on,vpo%(to^ \ 

come) “3^"^ Ba?e cU 
rrevcnt/ram. I at, ogoi^J^ 

ITcTious to. \ son, on the 

p'rcv npon, on. \ p^p at a door, 

Ihido tn, \ shoulder. 

Privy to. 1 llatc at. 

Proceed tnlX 1 p^^c at. 

Prodisalo/. _ \Eeady/u>-. 

Productive of. \ pccedc/rtuia 

proGcient in. \ pccep'aolc/a’’. 

Profit bg. \ r. . -i.t»«i nf. 

ProCtahle _<o. 
profound in- 
Profuse ojf 

plTv;^tCSS 
Proiectins/>OT 

r>— (fidl.l W 


nc-cklcs3 of. ' 

P.eckon on, open. 
P.cclaim/rom- _ 

1 P.ccline on, 

I P.ecoU (re-act) vpon, 
\ /etirinkl from. 


Pdation htliotrn, to 

trii^ 

Eclativefo. 

1 Eelease/ima- 
1 Edevant to. 

Usr«/S. 

I bvapet«m. 

Eefish/ur. 

1 ^dnetant to. 
lEdyVP°^‘^ (to he 
\ Eemain i", v 

1 left) arev. 

\ Eemarkahlejov. 

jl 1 P.tmcdy/^- 

1 Eemindo/. 

\ Eemias in. 

1 Kemit to. , , 

1 p.emonstrate vnih. 

I p.emoTSC for. 

P.emote/^ ,j^ec 

I BepMt of . 

1 K^lMirii’rftailJt- 

1 Eepletc tcitn. 

\ a person, t 


a«>'^ .0., 


i»iT*;;tcss iru 1 ]>ecoU (re-act > r- 

Ku-iTi. 

in?. like a^am) m, 

Prompted ly. I make anytmng 

l>rone to. . 1 siitenl) 'Hm- 

Pronounccaem'“‘apvi \ pecover/roau 

fou. on a tiling- \ pecur to. 

^ . r _/* I /Vrtrn. 


a soOi. - 

gsss?* 

1 p.epngnanco to. 


^riile Sny/Wng eon- 
siitent) trilh. 
Eccover/roan \ 

Eccur to. 1 

1 Eedeem/'v^ 

1 Itcdolcnt of. , \ 

Ecducc (subdue) 

(m other 0 ^'“)/°’ 

1 L; a«,“Kedaccd <0 
S;ertv.fcvextruva- 

1 


V** I iiCCUl 

Proof of. I Eedcem/'ma* 

prtpef/or. lEcdolcnto/. 

Propilious < 0 . 1 peduce (subdue) m 

Proportionable to. I other cmres. 

Protect others _ /real, L. a«,“Kcda« 

ourselves oemnsf- 1 ^verty, fcv ext 

Protest nyatntt. 1 pance. 

Proud of. 1 pefeience to. 

Provide f'O I peferting to- 

ocairrf canialties. pcflcct upon, on. 

Pro-vidjl rEcfrain/oof 

far the occasion. 1 K-it-’h by. 

Pr.ivident of. , . _ I Ptfosc to. 

Provoticd at a thinn, ? 1 po-mrd/ur. ^ 
a tyrson. 1 Itc^r-lful or. 

Pti dmity f.e 1 Eegavdless t;/". 

I’nidvnt ut. 1 Ecjoicc at. 

Pro- into. 1 pjjapse info. 

IVCa np m*. ' * * 


^an/or anyllntb- 
1 Bequirc of. 

BcqttL'itc/oT'. 

1 Bcfcue/rc^ . 

1 itcctn. 

\ tn. 

\ Besign to. 

\ Bcs^q^c VI. 
l Ecsolvc on, upon 
\ Ecsort to. 

1 Eesoand tnlfu 

\l'^^t(ai'to-xaTJs. 

1 V:^l<m^ant rrith. 

1 Ttc-ponded to. 

1 Pc'Tior.^ihlcybr a thing. 

11 (oapersan. 
\v.cstin,ai,it.o&tVO^Q 
i cUr vpon. 
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[Zesscm 70. b. 


Kestore to. 

■Restnim/rom, 

Kestricted to, tvithiTi. 
Kesnlt from. 

Retained in his station, 
tcith difScnlCy. 
Retentive of. 

Retire from, into, be- 
yond. 

Retreat from. 
RetrencnyVom. 

Revel in. 

Revert to. 

Revolt /rom. 

Revolve in my mind, 
the earth revolves on 
its axis. 

Rich in. 

Rid of. 

Rise above. I 

Rival n-. 

Rive- in. 

Rob of. 

Rootoi in, 
lioasefrom. 

Rude tn. 

Ruffled (agitated) at. 
Rule over. 

Ruminate on. 

Ron against a post, for 
a prize, over a person, 
into a honse, to a 
place, cdong a road. 
Rush against, vpon, into, 
Jj, 70. b.— Sacred to. 
Safa hi, from. 

Sail/cr, orer, to. 
Sanguine in, of. 

Satiate into. 
Satisfactory to. 

Satisfied m'to. . 

Saturate iritoi. 

Saved Jj/ aperson,/rom 
danger. 

Scarce <f. 

Scoff at 
Scope for. 

ScOTvled at 
Scrzmhio for. 

Screen from. 

Search for. 

Secodofrom. 

Seclndeyrom, 

Second to none in zeal 
Secrete a thing from a 
person, 

Sfxum from.. 

Seduce from. 


•Sednlous tn. 

Seized -upon, into, by. 
Selected from. 

Send to, for. 

Sensible of. 

Sensitive to. 

Separate 
Sequel to. 

Serious in. 

Serviceable to. 

Settled in. 

Sexei from. 

Severe in his remarks, 
against a person. 

Shake with. 

Share (verb) with, 
(noun) of. 

Shelter from. 

Shield (verb) from, 
(noun) to. 

Shme upon. \ 

Shiver with. 

Shoot at 
i Short of. 

Shretvd in. 

Shrink jfitnn. 

Shrouded in. 

Shudder at 
Sick of. 

Sickened at 
Side with. 

Sigh/or. 

Significant (f. 

Similar to. 

Sin against. 

Sincere in. 

Siokinto,beneath,under. 
Sit on, upoTU 
Situated on a hUl, in a 
valley. 

Skilfal'(ivhen a noun 
follows) in, (when 
an active participle 
follows) at or in; as, 
“ Skilful in contriv- 
ance ; ” “ SHUnl at 
contiiviDg.” • 

Slave to. 

Slothful in. 

Slow in, of speech, at 
work. 

Slur over. 

Smile upon, on, at. 
Smitten with, by. 
Smother with. 

Snap at 
Snarl at 
Snatch at, from. 


Sneer ct 
Soar abate. 

Soiled icilh. 

Solicitons 
Soothe into. 

Sorrowful for. 

Sorry for. 

^und in. 

Sparing 
Sparkle with. 
Specific/or, against. 
Speckle with. 

Speculate upon. 

Spite (noun) agauist. 
Spleen against. 

Spoil (to pillage) of. . 
Sport with. 

Spotted into. 

Spread with. 

Sprinkled witii. 

Spnm at 
Stained with. 

Stamped upon, with. 
Stare at. 

Start /or a place, /rom 
another, at some- 
thing sudden. 
Startlrf by. 

Steadfast in, 

Steadj" in conduct, to 
business. 

Stick to. 

Stiffened with. 

Stifled into. 

Stir up. 

Stocked with. 

Stored with. 

Storm at 
Strain out 
Streaked with. 
Strengthened into. 
Stretdi towards an ob- 
ject, beyond one's 
strength. 

Strewed with. 

Strip (robbed) cf, (lay 
bare) off. 

Strive apainst,for. 
Strong tn. 

Struck into, by, on. 
Struggle against, with, 
for, in. 

Studded with. 

Studious at his books, 
of antiquity. 
Studious to please. 
Stuffed with. 

Stumble at 



Stnnned tcith^ 

Stimned tritt, Vy. 
Satjectioti to. • •' 

Sttlijoin to. 

Sutaieige wider, 

Sabmit to. 

SnbonJinate to. 

Sabscribe to, 

Subfcqnent to. 
SnbMTrient to. 

Subsist 157W1. 

Substitute for, 
Subtract/ran. 

Snbrersire (f. 

Succeed to, 

Succoured with. 

Succumb to. 

Saffer for. 

Suffideut/or. 

SuCbcated with. 

Suffused leilh. 

Suggest to. 

Suit to, trilh. 

Suitable to, ^or. 1 

Saperscripbon orer. 
Supplement to. 
Supplicate /or. 

Supplied inVi, by. 
Supported by. 
Sapremapr ottr. 

Sure of. 

Suretj" for. 

Surfeited iriA, 

Surprised at, by. 
Surrender to. 
Snrroanded by, with, cm. 
Susceptible <f. 
SuspMded to. 

Sujpidons of. 

Swarm with. 

Swar orer. 

Swear at, 

Swcrrc/hmi, 
Srropathue with. 
Sympathy far. 
Srnonymous to, with. 
Tact m. 

Tainted trilK 
Talcc vpo7i,fnm. 

Taken up wtlti. 

Talk if, clmd. 

Tally trith. 

Tamper with. 

Tap at the door, tm the 
slicaldtr. 

Tamifbel ly. 

Tako if. for. Tailc of 
a thing, mean* actual 
enjoyment; Teste/m- 


PREPOSITION'S. 

a thing, means only 1 
a capadty for enjoy- ] 
ment. 

Tawdry in dress. 

Tax iHii,/or,- as, “ This 
lalutatton cannot be 
taxed inth flattery 
“ Neither could he 
tax JGltoii for his 
choice of a super- 
natural aignmenl.’' 
Tear y>om. 

Tease with. 

Teem with. 

Temperate in. 

Tempt with. 

Tenadous ef. 

\ Tend to. 

' Terrible to. 

Thankful to him, for 
favours. 

Think of, on. 

Thirstybr, apier. 
Threaten with. 

Thrifty of time. 

Throv? at, on. 

Thunder at. 

Tickled icitTl, 

Tidy in. 

Tinged tritJi. 

Tipped with. 

Tir^e ayaimf. 

Tired with, if. 

Utter with, at. 

Tolerant to. 

Topped mth. 

Tormented with, by. 
Tom by. 

Tortured with. 

Touch (arrive) at (to 
feel) with. 

Trade with. 

Trained to, by. 
Trammeled with. 
Trample vpon. 

Tranjfer to. 

Transmit to. 
Transported with joy, to 
a foreim place. 
Travel jnm one place 
to another. 

Tread t^wn. 

Treat on a subject, a 
person with lenity. 
Treatise on. 

Trench upon. 

Trespass on, 

Triile a-ith. 
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Triumph ocer. 

Troubled with. 
Troublesome to. 

True to his word. 

Trust in. 

Tug at. 

Tw^ with. 

Twitted by a person, 
for a fault. 

Tyrannize orer. 
■Dmbmge at. 
Unaccustomed to. 
Unacquainted with. 
Unalterable in. 

Unaware of. 

Unbearable in conduct, 
to a person. 
Unbecoming to. 
Uncalled for. 

Uncouth in. 
Understanding between. 
Uneasy about. 

Unequal to. 

Unfit/or. 

; Unheard of. 

; Unheeded^. 

I Unison with, to. 

Unite (m an active 
sense) with, (in a 
passive tense) to ; 
as, “The Roman ju- 
risprudence having 
dosdy united itself 
with the svstem of 
monarchy;^' “Beyon 
not nnit^ to their as- 
sembly.” 

UnmimBul of. 

Unmlv to. 

Unstable in. 

Upbraided with. 

Urge vpon. 

Ustful to a person, far 
anything. 

Tain of, 

Tnliant in. 
Taloable/br. 

Value wpon, on, at. ' 
Vanish /oom. 

Variance with. 

Varnish witJu 
A'eil teiih. 

V encrablc/br. 

Tested in a person, for 
a purpose. 

Vexed at, for. 

Victim to. 

Viclorious orer. 
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Vie with. 

Violation of. 

Virtdent against. 

Void of. 

Vote for. 

Wait upon, on a person, 
ofahonset/braparceL 
IVant of. 

IVard ^danger. 

Warn a person of, 
against. 

"Waiy of. 


Weary of a task, in 
‘Tvell-doing. 

Wedded to. 

Weep at, for. 

Well off, ill oJf{eee 417) . 
Wink at. 

Wish for. 
Withdraw_/rom. 
Withhold from. 
Witness of. 

Wonder ojf. 

Work at, for. 


Wonr wUh. ' 
Worthy of. 
Wound wWi. 
Wrangle with. 
Wimcb from. 
Wrest from. 
Wrestle with. 
Wring from. 
Yield to. 

Zeal for. 
Zealous of. 
Zest for. 


b. In the foregoing List, those prepositions rrhlch are of the most frequent use, 
are placed thejfrjt after the word, and those which are less frequent, the second, 
and so on. In all dUHcnlt cases, examples ore gtren by way of illustration. 

c. Several of these words take other prepositions after thorn to express different 
significations ; thus. Fall in signifies to concur ; fall out, to happen ; fall upon, to 
attack. In examples of this kind, the sense alone most determine which pre- 
position must be employed. 

d. Bti, generally refera to the primary agent or person, — itHh, to the secondary 
agent, instrument, or accompansdng cause ; thus, “ Goliath was killed by David 
vrith a stone.” Hero David was the cause, and stone the Instrument. “ He walks 
ivith a staff by moonlight.’’ 

e. Prepositions must never be annexed to those words which do not properly 
admit them ; thus, “ Those laws distress upon the people,” shonld be, “ These 
laws distress the people,” 

H.D. In hearing the foregoing List, tho teacher shonld mention each word, 
and require the pupil to give the proper preposition. 


Ji. VO, c. — 430. a. To is used after a verTi of motion, before 
the names of places ; as, “He ivent to Bristol.” 

/flf o nlc o follows verbs of motion ; as, “ 1 go into the honse.” 

b. In is used after a Terb of rest before the names of coun- 
tries, cities, streets; as, “Ho lives in France;” “in London;” 
“ in Kockingham Street ; ” “I am in my room.” 

c. At is used after the verbs to touelt, arrive, land, from foreign 
countries; as, “We touched, arrived, landed, at Portsmouth.” 

But we say on shore ; and when the places are in the same country we say in ; 
IS, " We left York and arrived in London.” 


At is also used before the names of villages, single houses, 
tow^ and foreign cities ; as, “ He resides tet Headingley ; ” 
“oi Haretvood House;” “at No. 8, Eoddngham Street;” “at 
Leeda;” “oi Paris.” 

d. Between is applied to two things ; as, “ Between the two ; ” 
— among and amidst, to more than two; as, “Among the 
three.” 


431. Prepositions must not he used as adverbs ; thus, “ They 
went before ns," is sometimes improperly used for, “ They went 
before we xceiit."^ 

“ They uent before us," implies, in front of us; “They went before we went," 
Imphea priority of time. 
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nrxE 19. coxxcKcnoN'j. 

tSSSOWS 73, 72. — ^Hrerclses 71, 72. — Pa^c SS. 

Ii. 7 iA-432. a. Co'Ordinative Conjunctions connect in the 
same mood and ic/ite, two or more verbs having the same rela- 
tion to the sentence with respect to time and ctrciimsimce ; as, 
, “ He tpoke and tcroie accuratelr.” 

6. Co-ordinative Conjunctions also connect in the same case, 
two or more nomt and pronouns which are similarly circum- 
stanced ; as, " He and I were present.” “ Between you and 
me.” “He wrote to Aim and me.” 

c. ejanses not having the eaae relation to the sentence lanrt not be connected 
bf co-orfinattvc cocjcnctiozu ; tbas, ** I *07 no maro^ and Uline me yoars,*’ £* 
incorrect ; for, /cry le the Indie. Prtis^t, ciiia IdUre In the Impo’. ilcod* TVe 
m-ast, therefore, cancel and, and mahe the cIaa5C3 separate sentences. 

dx Uesldcs neons pronotms, and verb?, conjtmctions connect edrtrbs and 
adjcctires; as, “‘We fearfully and xtcmdafullg formed;^ **Hc Istrwand 
xirtuoatT At freqccntly nnites words that ere In afposdion ; as, ** Ec ofTcmd 
himself as ttmplre." 

433 . a. Care must he taken not onlv to use appropriate con- 
junctions, hut to preserve the construction which the relation 
between the clauses requires ; thus, " It is impossible for those 
who were once enlightened, if they fall away, to renew them 
again imto repentance,” is 'incorrect ; it should ho, “It is 
impossible (hat they should he received again to repentance irho, 
when once enlightened, have fallen away." 

b. Addi'don^ Tinder it? mriota TUodiCcatton*. I? rxprc?<d by enJ, 
Tbcrrordimc/ denote? rimply addiU'^; cs. “Tbomai end John.'* To fr^re 
the mind, .as it were, for the Introdactlon of a Fcsrond mbjoct, it Is nraal to preCi 
tho word loth to the first cnbject ; tho«, ** CyJ* Thoma«-ocd-JohCL'*-— in 
this and rimihr instances, mar be regarded ns a Conjcnction. (See n21» c.) 

c« SrparaU’on, ne 7 .if/>»n,and rp^it''»e7i,rf«r«Vf.V,r^’:-h?te:j,andrfot;?.f,arC(5eaotod 
by tiihh', cr ; nrfyirr, rer ; trA^C^er, ba!; allTiCHfh, V.C'*'’ih, vff, neftniA- 

rfandtny; leA. Tho simple dtWtfncf/o?* mnj bo expre^.s?.! by one word, or; tvs, 
** Thomas f'r John;" thatl«,o.~e of them, bnt, not both. The introduction cl 
tho word fitfier before the first rabjrct rrff-irrt the nilnd for an crr/j fi.'n or 
Sfj‘'araii<n ; a?, ** £i/Arr Tbcmai cr John.'* Ic a ?tailnr manner the word rdiAfr 
pTtparw the mind for a ntyatic-n ; a?, •' jtViV.’.iir Thomas ncr John-** 

<f. The fnwe Is denoted by — ikrawr, ’ a. O^ndition by — Errepf, if, VT.fci, 
fcr,$irict, lytvri'fi'f. 

f, PurpCK is denoted by—Zn order h. /v/rrmce by — 77.m, Ctrrrf.'re, 
thaU . trlrrrfort. 

/. ComparUen is ciprcr5?d by— 77.e.*:. 1 . by— .</, at rr.T at, 

■J.U. a. Tiro words of the same part of .speech, when cither 
addition or separation is intended, generally require a conjunction 
bctvvecn them; ns. “Time and Tide;’’ “John or Jos-iph;"’ 
“ To be good mid virtuous.” 

h. Three or more words of the same part of speech roqitire .a 
conjunction before the last; ns, “Honour, hope, end goodnei=.” 
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\L«sson 71. 


In a dhjnnctive sentence, tte -wordfl either, neither, are generally 
placed before the first -word, and or, nor, before the last; 
“Neither truth, honour, nor discretion -was esiihited-” 

c. When emphasis is intended, the conjunction is repeated 
before each ; as, “ Truth, and honour, and ability, have been 
sacrificed." 

486. a. Two conjunctions should not be employed in the 
same clause "when otie is sufficient ; thus, " He is so careful (as) 
that you may depend upon him.” Cancel as. — Similarlv, “ Jdxit 
(and) if that evil servant say,” should be, “ Ntd if that evil 
servant,” &c. — Also, in conneding several clauses, the recurrence 
of the same conjunction should be avoided as much as possible. 

h. Two conjnncHonj, liowcvor, ore nllownUe, when one of them serves to 
connect the tmienu with what precedes, and the other to connect one clause In 
the centcnco with another danse ; os, “ I go to prepare a place for yon. And if 
I go and prepare a place for yon, I will come again.” Here, and connects the 
sentences ; if, the clansea. 

e. Also, in construding clauses, two conjundice modes ehonld bo avoided, when 
the latter might bo expre^ed by n conditional form ; thus, “ If he had been more 
Etndlons, he had been more snccessfal,” ehonld be, " ho tcouid hate been more 
Eucccssfol.” (SeoGTG.) 

430. a. "When the verbs are In different moods and tenas, the Nominative (as 
stated In 401) Is generally repeated, when the verbs are connected by a eopulallte 
conjunction; ns, “/know it, and I can prove It.” — Bnt the nominative Is 
nfirays repeated, when the verbs are sepamtod by a diiiunetice conjanctlon, or 
when the sentence is Interrogative or cmphatical ; as, “ Jde continues his studies, 
though he has met with many difficulties “ Do you say so, and can you prove 
It ? ’’ “ has formed us, and He will preserve ns,” (See 401 .) 

6. Also, In a transition from the affrmatite to the negative form, or from the 
negative to the affirmative, the nomfnah'relsgencrnlly repeated; as, " He is happy, 
though he Is not rich ; ” " He is not happy, though he Is rich.” 

437, a. After verbs of doultinlf, fearing, and denying, tbe 
word that is preferable to lest or but that ; os, “ You do not 
doubt he is honest;” that is, You do not doubt that 
thing, namely, he is honest, or, his honesty.” 

6. “They feared iAaithey wouldnotrelum^lsmnch better than, “ They feared 
lest they would not return,” To eay, •* I doubt not but that ho will fulfil his pro^ 
mlse,” Impllc*, that I doubt nothing except one thing, namely, that ho uill fnlfil 
hla promise ; yet this is tho very thing not doubted. Kemove the hut, aiid the 
sense is correctly conveyed,— But after a l^egatixe dans© ia equivalent to f/iaf not; 
as, It cannot he but Kature ^vlll have some director ; ” that is, “ It cannot bo — 
that Nature will not have some director.” (See 423. e.) “ There is no question 

the king will reform abuses.” — But is sometimes used for only; as, “Bom 
hut to die ; ” bom only to die. “ And now abide faith, hope, charity, these threo ; 
hut (yet, only) tho greatest of these Is charity.” 

438. a. Conjunctions must neither be improperly omitted, 
nor indiscriminately used tbe one for tbe other. 

h. In Saxon or familiar dialect, ihtt is frequently omitted ; as, “ I told him 1 
Fhould come.” But, in the Latinized or moro fonnd expression, (hat Is rarely 
omitted ; as, “ I informed him (hat I intended to come.” — If must not be usM 
for tchether ; thus, “ See if It rains,” should bo, “ See xehtiher it rains or not.” — 
As, connected with the adjective such. Is used as an ndjoctive ; as, “ Let jsuch as 
give advice be Tiprlght,” (See 231.I-— -4# and because must not be unnecessarily 
Introdu^t thus. “ The bcKjks were to have been sold at on this day;” cancel 
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at.— And xamt not be employed Jot or alter the -word ttiOioni; thni, “ The honKi 
•pras bnilt triOioBt hrict and stone,” sbonld be, “ xeiihout brick or stone.” To say, 
“bnilt -xithoat brick and stone,” Impllcs.that thongh toWi these materials might 
not bare been nad, yet one of them might ; bat to soy, “ withoat brick or stone," 
exdades both. 

e. The -wnid or is mod sometljnes to point ont a difference between thinyt, at 
other times only between namee for the tame thing. When the first noan is pre- 
ceded by either, a difference between the Pilngt is indicated. -When eitf.er U not 
inserted, the s.-une difference may be pointed ont by a repetition of the article, or 
of the article an d preposition before each nonn ; bnt when so serai terms refer to the 
tame Oiinp, the article and preposition are not repeated, only the conjunction or 
bdnginserted before thelast. Thus," That Bmire is aspheiE, ora g!ob^ ora ban,” 
is Incorrect ; it should be, “ is » spbere, globe, or baU,” because they are not 
different things, hnt dlfferenttcrmsforthesarocthlng. Theexpresdon, “ He pat 
the money in a bag, or in a box,” or, " in a bag or a box,” implies teo distinct 
things, a toy and a tor.— The sentence, ” The king, -whose character was not 
enffldcntly Tigorons nor decistre, assented to the measure,” is not qnito oorxcct. 
3/ the word decisive is nsed as merely explanatory of the word rimrous, or tm syno 
nymons with it, then we ought to say, “Tigorons or dccisiTe;” but if the two 
terms are intended to dedgnato tico distinct things, we shonld nso nor and its 
corresponding conjunction neither, thus, “ The Ung, whose character wns neiUicr 
snfilcicntlj -rigorous nor dccisiTe." 

d. Ejcepl (the prep.) is nsed before a noun or pronoun ; unless (the conj.) before 
nrerlf as, “ Hone were present exc^ John.” “He win bo rejected unless ho 
t< diligent.” 

f. Zteeept la preferable to the phrases oOier than and ait but; thus. Instead ct 
faying, “ He sdlowcd no other application than by letter ; " it wonld be better to 
my, “He allowed no application except try letter;” “ They were diligent ail but 
Thomas, ” thcnld be, “ exeept Thomas." 

/. The word uilhoutmust not be employed lor unfm; thus, “ tTitfioutho study, 
he cannot encceed ; ” should he, ” dntess he study,” ic. 

Z,. 72.—4S9. Some 1. Adjectives, 2. Adverbs, and 3. Con- 
junctions, retjuire to be followed bj words corretpondiutj with 
them in sense. 

1. Adjectives: — 

OthtTt haring an adjective preyed, 

quires i/ijn ,• a.«, . , . , Were It any a'Mr than he, I \rouIil 

coDfcnt.'* 

AU eomparadvd require than ; a®, . •' He b than I.** 

I’cTTnfr-^laticr, Thu — Vial; a?, . . “ Virtue and vice are oppoKte to each 

other ; the formrr cuuohlcs VAlivd , 
the faf.'n* debSLss It;*’ or." 77.u di- 
ha*^ the mind, that €aiioh:e3 iu** 

j5ame--<u, ciprcisiDg /j/niftins'?; a?, . ‘^Your paper Is cl the fame land oj 

mine." 

Thecnr — the p.«f. . * . **Thc «ne is pood, the brd.’* 

Littlff and the trcH» fit’, and 

other rf^alxta^ require tscrit; as, . •* lie hn« of the jcholar t^rrl th^ 

fucA— or, cxpPKdn^ tinilamy; a*, . ** Thcr.’? ivtus arc rja\ cx yom," 

fu, prwrilnr an triGnltiTC, 'when 

1" implied; a?, . . p.-da -ns r-:A cs to trevdeea 

Cf.ul:.*’ 

tA'Jf, pTtcedlnj; the o'Vrr rveod.*, 

v:hencen>e;xi<ncrli denoted; a<, . “IIi*dni^rif\-a-aff.-’i,r7i7»L'cfrUr.i* 

TTfrc coidlJcnt cJ his recci-V 
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2. Adyeebs: — 

At requires at, expressing tgmaUls/; ns, 
ilj—ro, expressing IiioieM; thus, 

At— to, applied to rerbs, and expressing 
a comparison; thus, .... 

As, rignlfying triien, ichite, or htcaute, la 
generally nsad rTithout to ; thus. 

Bo requires at, expressing comparison; 

as, 


So alter a negatlTe requires oj ; as, 

So — as, preceding nn injinitire, and ex- 
pressing a consequence ; as, . . 

So — that, preceding the other moods, 
and expressing a consequence ; as. 

Bo — so, expressing si'mtTarift/; as, 

Jtalher — than; ns 

JVbf only, not merely— but alto ; ns, 

iit one time — at anotAer lime, are some- 
times elegantly expressed by notr — 
note; os, . 


Here — there; as, . . . 

In one place — in anolAtr place; a«, 

IThere — there; as, . 

ITTlen— Wm; as, . 

A’eter — nor; as. 

Scarcely — lehen; as, 

3. CoEXCTKCnOES 


“ He is at good as she.” 

" At the stars, to shall thy seed be." 

“ At he excels In Tirtuo, to he rises In 
estimation." 

“ At I came home, I met a friend.” 

“ I -vdcived in my mind, to far at I ■was 
able, the beginning and progress ot 
a rising world.” “ So soon as ho 
began to speak, he Inquired.” 

“ He Is not so rich at he appears.” 

“ Ho studied logic so attentively, as to 
be able to reason correctly.” 

“ He studied logic so attentively, that 
he ifoi able to reason correctly.” 

“ So we preached, and to ye believed.” 

“ He would consent, rather than suffer.” 

“ He was not only prudent, but he was 
alto industrious.” 


“ Like leaves on trees, the race of man 
is found, 

Jl’otr green in youth, now withering on 
the ground.” • 

“ Here plenty, there want.” 

" In one place misery, in another happi- 
ness.” 

“ ITTiere idleness is, there is want.” 

" inifn he strives, then be will suc- 
ceed.” 

calmnniate, nor encourage those 
do.” 

. '*• &ar«iyMiad he commenced, when ho 
was interrupted.” 


i)o!A requires and; 03, (231. c.) . 

Though or although— yet, rtererthelest ; 
os, -••>». . . . 


Whether — or; as, ^ 

Either — or; as, 

Heiehei — nor; as, . 

If, in reasoning, is followed 

Because— 1t,eref ore; os, . 




” Both be and she were present.” 

'• Though deep, yei clear ; though gentle, 
yet not dull.” 

“ Whether In health or In sickness.” 

" Either you or I mnst go.” 

" Neither you nor I am able to do it.” 

"If this point is established, then it 
naturally follows,” ic. 

‘‘ Because he has proved the victor, he 
ought therefore to be rewarded.” 
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440. a. Conjunctioiis that do noi correspond shotild not be 
connecled Trith the lamc nonn or pronoun, as the meaninurof 
the sentence is thus rendered impenect. “ "Will it be believed 
that the four Gospels are as old, or even older, than tradition ? ” 
should be, “ older than tradition, or even as old?” 

S. “ The nCoHcei are « nacertatn, <tr tf.at thej" reqtdre n peat d«2 of er- 
aminatlon;** ihoriJd b?, titev require a great dcd of csamlnatioa,'’ bccaus? 
a is dCBotcd,"— There rms do inan to taagulne irAo did not a^Tfro- 

bend Fmnc DJ conseqo?J>cc5 ought to bc,“ ci not to ^ msr olfo 

coy, ** There vaj no man, bow Ricgalne toerer, or howercr cansnlnc, tr/*o did 
not npTircheod.” — ** IVe chordd crifficdcDtlj rcclgh the obicctf of enr hope, •wb-ttcr 
they cj^nrA at rrctnayrcasonahljcrpect frori them what theyproptwe,” Eboaid 
b?,*' «cA tt.'oi wc mar rcasonchly cxp «L ’^ 

c. The rou/m?ro ade Yioiattoks m* Sm;ix Coy j ry cn o y g .~~" The date 
had not behared with that Joyaltr at he ought to hare done," thouid bo, ^ trtf h 
trhich he ought to hare behaved.” “In the order ox they Ue In hts pTorace” 
thoald bo, “ In the order in they Uc,” Lc^ “ His donation was the mom 
frcceptabjo, it waf riren nitfcont cohcltntlos,** chonid be. “ or aj it 

rras piren without solicitation.” “ He had too much grace and wit to be a 
meml»cr of that clah;** fAoTi I* enperduon*; It chonll be, “ He had too much 
grace and xrlt to be a member of that dab.” 

441. Ktither — yjor, and a(Itcr — or, slionld be placed near the 
Tvords to which thej refer; os, " Kdther he nor his friend was 
present;" “ItnnV^o- improves the understanding nor delipMs 
the imagination.” 

442. Than and as do not govern any case, but have the same 
case after them as they have before them ; thus, “ You are 
wiser than I (am'J “ fie is as pood as she (is) I li]c(s John 
belter thim (I like) him;" “I respect John more thm he 
fre.'pects John) “ The nations not so blessed as thou (art) 

“ One greater than he has spohen.” — ^By supplying the verb, nil 
ambiguity will be avoided. 

77.aa e.’aj-n Is im oror, an Inillstloa ol Jlilton and of the Latin Idlon. (See 

to?./.) 


ts-rtwtcnos5. 

For the goTcmment of Intcijections, sec 220, & Rule 0, 373, 


nrtc 20. niitrsis. ^ 

XLlSSOTt 73. tu — Xzcrclso 73. n ,. — Pape 00. 

44.3. fl. As a general rule, convey your ideas in as few words 
ns possible, provided your me.aning is mndercd fit.'l and diftinrd. 
The omission of unnecessary wor^ is usually called EUipdt, 
Thus, in'^tend of saying. '■ Rcadin;r inches a knowing uinn. 
study mahes a judicious man, and conversation nirJ.xs a polishenl 
man ; we may avoid rqKCdinp the word mahes, and s.ay. 
“ Itcadiap nmhes a knowing m.an ; study, ,a judicious m.aa ; a-od 
conversation, a polished man.” 

I 
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h. An ellipsis is not allowaMe, when the employment of it 
would occasion ohscurity, weaken the force of the sentence, or 
render it ungrammatical; thus, “"We are apt to lore who 
lore us,” should he, “ We are apt to love them who love us.” 

444. IixiTErRATios. — ^In almost all sentences, and partlcnlarly In compound 
sentences, an ellipsis of some of the parts of speech frequently occurs, as mny 
be seen from the following examples : — 

a. Of the Article. “ The sun and moon here, the repetition of the nrtlole Is 
unnecessary. But the following sentence, being intended to be emphatlcal, 
requires the article to bo repeat^ ; as, •* Not only the year, but the day and the 
hour.” The article Is also generally repeated when one word begins with a 
consonant, and the other with a wowd ; as, “ .4 garden and an orchard.” 

i. Of the h’oun. “ One tun by day, by night ten thousand shine ; ” here, the 
repetition of the word tun Is unnecessary. In emphatlcal sentences, the nonn, 
ns well ns the other parts of speech, must be repeated. Konns, connected vrlth 
adjectives of dimension or measure, have generally some words understood ; as, 
“ A wall Bcren feet high ; ” that Is, “ A w^ tchich is seven feet high.” 

c. Of the Adjeclice. “ A little man and woman ; ” that Is, " A little man and a 
little woman.” In expressions of this kind, the adjective must have exactly the 
same signification, and be quite as proper when joined to the latter substantive 
ns to the former ; otherwise, the ellipsis ehould not bo used. — The same adjactivo 
thonld not be ajiplled to two nopns of different numbers ; thns, “ A magnificent 
nouje and gaidena,” would be better. If written, "A magnificent house andyfne 
gardens.” (See 857. 6.) 

d. Of the Pronoun. “ In the posture I lay here, the pronoun is improperly 
omitted ; It should be, “ In the posture tn vhich I lay.” ” We rpcai. that wo do 
know,” ought to be, ” We speak that uhich we do know ; ” or, “ what we know.” 

e. Of the Fer6. " She was young, beautiful, and good ; ” that Is, “ She wns 
young, teat beautiful, and teat good.” If we wish to point out one property 
above the rest, that mppeity must be placed the last, and the ellipsis supplied ; 
ns, “ She Is young and beantiful, and she is good.” 

Bo, did, hate, had, shall, teill, may, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries of the 
compound tenses, are frequently ns^ alone, to avoid the repetition of the prin- 
dpai verb ; ns, “ I have studied my lesson, but yon hare not ; ” that Is, “ bat you 
have not studied it.’’ 


When several different verbs are In the same mood and tense, we sometimes 
avoid repeating the auxiliary that has been prefixed to the first verb ; ns, " I 
hate seen and heard him frequently ; ” that Is, " I Aace seen and I hate heard 
him frequently.” But when anything b to be emphatically expressed, or when 
ojiposltloB Is denoted, the auxUlary verb must be repeat^ ; as, “I hare seen 
and I hate heard him too.” 


/. Of the Adrwii. “ He spoke and acted prudently ; ” that Is, ‘‘ He spoke pru- 
denOy, and he acted prudently.” 

g. Of the Prepotilion. ** He was banished (Jrom) the kingdom.” 

h. Of the Confunciion, 


“’Tia not enough (tfiof) taste, judgment, learning, join ; 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine.” 


f. Of the Interfedion. The clHpsis of the interjection takes place, when tho 
nouns refer to the tame person or thing ; as, “ Oh I my brother, my friend ! " 
Bnt, when the nouns refer to different persons or things, the Interjection most 
be repeated ; as, “ Oh liberty / Oh my country I ” 


J. Sometimes a whole phrau Is omitted ; as, “ Solomon Introduces different 
speakers Into his book of Ecdeslartes, without distinctly naming them • as the 
fool, the philosopher, the epicure, and the preacher, which (introduetio'n of dif- 
ferent tpeaiert) accounts for the apparent dissonance of sentiments tn that book.” 

The f oBowing phrases arc also elliptical : — 

tJ“tls,“WoIsf<7meI” "To let blood that Is, " to let ot/l 
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If. 73. b. BTCE 21. BTSTXCnCAJ. SUJOIAET. — El. 73. b. P. 92. 

445. a. In the Syntactical Formation of sentences, regard 
must be bad to the strict observance of the rules of concord, 
yatemmeci, arranymient, and connection of the words and 
clauses, — to the unifonn and dependent construction of each 
sentence throngbont, — and to the adaptation of the words to 
the ideas intend^: thus, “ Hia accusations were strenyth against 
him j ” should be, " ttrony against him .” — “ If I can cpntribute 
to your and my country's glory.” This sentence is ambiguous, 
and admits of two modes of correction ; — Ist. “ K I can con- 
tribute to our coirntry’s glory ; ” or 2ndly. “ If I can contri- 
bute to your glory and to that of my country.” 

For directions on the cliolce of appropriate vrords, the Etndcat is referred to 
Pertpiari^^, 

VioiATiOTS or THE BCLE.— 1. “ The Conrt of Chancery frcqDcntly mitlpates 
and brctdcB the teeth of the common law ; ” to miiiyjte the teeth of the common 
law Is eridcntly improper ; the sentcnco ehcmld be, **The Court of Chancery 
Ireqacnlly mltientea the common law, imd breahs the teeth of It.” 

2. “They presently gr o w Into good hnmonr, and pood hinpnape towards tho 
crown ; ** we may prow Into good humour ^ bnt wo cannot be said to prow into 
pood ian^a^f. The eenteneo fhouH be, “They presently gr ow into good 
hnmonr, and freyin fo u*t good language towards the crown.” 

3. /Toe mucA sofrrr the reformation of this degcicmto age is ofmerf vfferfy to 
be despaired of, we may yet haro a more comfortable prorpect of fntnre time*.” 
The sentence should be thus constructed. ** Though the reformotloa of this 
degenerate ago is fifar/y to bo despaired of,*' A:c. 

A* Oh I shut not up my soul with sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; 
in whoM hand Is wi«^cdDC*?. and lAcir right hand is full oi gifts.” As tho 
pa.-?nge Introdnccd by the conjunction ond, was not intended as a continuation 
of tho principal and Independent port of the sentence, but of the ddpeadent part, 
the rdatiTc trhw should hare been used Instead of the pronoun namely^ 
** and right hand Is fall of gift#.** 

I/. “'We hare tho power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images 
which we hare once rocclrod. Into all the rraictles of plctnre and ririon.” It is 
proper to say, “a/fenn^ and ccmpctmdiry lto*« Imarc* which we hare onco 
rccciTcd, into all the xaricties oi picture and rislon but we cannot say, 
“rffarntny them info all the rarietlc%** The sentence should be, **We bnvc tho 
power of rrioininy those images which wc hare once receirtd, and of altering 
and compounding them Into all thcrariclics of picture and rislon ;** or thn*, 
“ Wc hare the power of retaining, altcrlnp. and compounding those Imaccs which 
■wc hare onco rcccircd, and of forming them Into all tho rarietics of picture 
and ririon.** 

C. “Eye bath not ccen. nor tar heard. neither bare entered Into tiebcartot 
tnon, the things which God hath prcpaml for them that lore Him.** In this 
sentence, the same noun Is conridcuod both In the nominative and the objective 
caw*. It would bo better conrtmeted thus — ** Eye hath not pcm, dot hath etur 
heard, ndthcr AaiA It entered Into the heart of man, to coccclrc Ih* thirgs ,** Ac* 

7. A few additional InstAnces arr tubjolced >- 
< 1 . He Isfeaminy him geography say, tearAinghim.” 

“He •was paid ihf drit;*' say, “ T7.f dfU was paid to him.” 

f. “ ITebdong* to tb>' house my, *’ He etrai thehouw,” 
d. lledl»s3 from ney.Vyeuee;” my, f-f’.’oT. 

** For 1 know ; ” ray, o'j^rhf, that Is, 

/, He ptnngtd d-vm Into the water;” emit .'i. 

f*. ** Ttrfrre 1 do that 1 Tnurt/“ef sec him ..omit /.'‘Af. 

“ 1 am coming to a rhit ; ** ....(ay,** I Ictmd riritinp.*’ 

cm p^:rp cn a vi' 

1 2 


cr “ 1 
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446. Sjmtadical Parting Table. 


1 . Atiiele State Tvhafc Had. AVhy Intcrtcd or repeated ? 

2. A^oun State the Hnd,— Gender,’ Kmnher, Person, Case. Give 

reasons for each. Ifame Poss. Sing, and Plor. 


3. Adjeclite .... State tvith what nonn it agrees ; the degree of compar. 

Compare it, 

4 . a. Personal Pron. . State the Gcnd. Kranb. Pcrs. and Case. Giro reasons 

for each. 

h. Ret. Pron. . . Kame its Antecedent. Statethe Gcnd. Ktnnb.pcra. Case. 
Give reasons for each. 

8. a. Verb .... State the Mnd, Beg. or Irreg., llocd, Tense, Bmnh. and 
Pers. Give reasons for each. Kame Past Tense, Pres, 
and Post Part. 

b. ParildpU . . . State the kind. Kame the Pres, and Perfect. 

6. Adeerb State the kind. What word docs it modify 7 Its Position. 

7. Prepotilion . . . Kame the word which it governs. Explain its meaning. 

8. Corijunclion . . . State the kind. Show what moods, tenses, and cases It 

connects. 

8, Inlerjedion . . . Explain its meaning. 

For Models and Examples, see Exercises, p. 169, &c. 
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PART IV.— PUNCTUATION 


xcssons 74, 76. a. *. b. — Era. 74, 7S. a- &. ^i.—Tage 93. 

If. 74. — 447. a. P u.vciU i.'Hoy explains tliemode of marMng 
a written composition into tmtenca, daitscs, and mcmhcrs, Tjj 
means of poinU or daps, for the purpose of noting the different 
pauses wWch the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

6, The principal stops are the Comma Q, Semicolon (;), 
Colon (:), the Period or full stop Q, Xale of Interrogation (?), 
Note of Exclamation (t), and the Eash ( — ). 

c. The period properly denotes o complete round of rcntcnccs; the coton Ifl ft 
limb of & p^od ; the semicolon, a hat/ the cemma, ft rmall part oi clfttif# 
evtoff, 

d. The comma represents the shortest pause ; the semicolon, 
a pause longer than the comma; the colon, longer than the 
semicolon ; and the period, longer than the colon. 

e. The dvradon of the pauses tnu«t be left to the taste of the TcadCT or rpeaker, 
touch dopeudinj; on the rtylc of the vritliijj and the maimer In Trhlch It ought 
to bo pronounc^ ; the grave or solemn ttvlo Toqulriug much longer pauses than 
Uic lively or pa«rionatc, In which n rnpld cnundatlou Is rcqulrod. — ^Paoscs am 
aomcUtDcs ne cc < aa ry In reading and speukiDg, where usage docs not wa rrant thn 
insertion of any polnt- 


CVIXS rott TIEE nJOFER rUNCTUA-TIOK OF i. COMPOSITION. 


The Comma, 


448. The Coinu. separates those parts of a sentence, which, 
though TeiT closely' connected in sense and constmetion, 
require a pause between them. 


449. a. HtrLf; 1. — Snrn.'n Sexxexcxs. — A. simple saitmce, 
when short, admits only a period at tho end ; ns, “ No stale of 
life is e-xompt from trouble.'’ 


b. Bat when a rlmplc Fmtence Is Tony, and the mbject and predicate coasirt. 
earh of a number of words, n comma tnurt be inwrtM before the rrrt ; rs, A 
Rtcndv and undirldeilaUcnllontoonoobject^t# a rare mari: of a eupi^orinlnd.*' 
—Modem Pcnctuatlou, however, frequently dlypcu'cs with this latter rnlc. 


4o0. a. lln.'E 2. — SiyrLr. MEsmims. — ^Thc simple members 
of a Compound reidcnce, whether Euccessive or inrolvcd, are 
separated by commas ; as, “ When the gr.aces of novelty are 
worn off, admiration is succeeded by indifference.’' ‘‘The 
soldiers, tchm thrg heard the report, charged the cnemv with 
rigour." 
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6. But •when the memhers ate closely connected by a con- 
junctive partide, the comma is unnecessary ; as, ^'Eevelation 
tells us how we may attain happiness.” 

451. a. Mule 3. — ^Ttvo Teshs. — Txco -words of the same part 
of speechj -when connected by a conjunction expressed, do not 
admit a comma between them ; as, “ The earth and the moon 
are planets.” “ The man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as they fly.” 

i. But -when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma is 
inserted between the words; as, “ Meason, passion, answer one 
great end.” “He is a pZam, honest man.” 

c. Also, -when the two words connected are emphatically 
distingnished, the comma is inserted ; as, “ Honest, hut indolent, 
his course was frequently disturbed.” 

<f. An fflccepHon to Bnle h o ccnr s, when two or more adjectSves do not express 
dhtinct qualities of the notm, but one adjective merely modifies the other ; as, 
“ A. dart broicn coat.” “ A llghl yeltoa.green tint.” 

e. A comma may also he inserted when the conjnnotion Is txpretud, if the 
parts connected are not thort ; as, “Intemperance destroys the strength of onr 
todies, and the vlgont of onr minds." 

452. a. Etoe 4— Thbee ob mobe Terms. — Three or more 
•words of the same part of speech, -with or ■without a con- 
junction, require a comma after each of thena, except the last, 
and the last -word, if a noun (but not if an adjective), must also 
be separated from the verb by a comma; as, “Poetry, music, 
find pamting, are fine arts.” “ David was a brave, -wise, and 
prudent prince.” 

In the former example, yainling admits a comma after it ; hat prudent, being 
an ndjfctive. doej not.— The following Is an additional example to Ulnstrato the 
Ilrle: *• To relieve the Indigent, to comfort the afflicUd, to protect the innocent, 
to reward the deserving, ore humane and noble employments.” 

h. TMien words follow eacb other rs baibs, there is a comma 
between eacb ptur ; as, “ Anarchy and confusion, poverty and 
distress, desolation and ruin, are the consequences of civil 
war.” 

Ii. 75. a. — 453. Eule 6. — ^NoiaKAUVE Absoeuxe, &c. — ^The 
words used in a direct address, the Nominative ahsoltde, a short 
expression (in the manner, either of a quotation or of a com- 
mand), and the infinitive mood absolute, when it is not used as 
a nominatiTe case, should be separated from the rest of the 
sentence hy commas; as, My son, hear the counsels of thv 
father.” 

“I rtamln, Sir, your obedient Ecrvant.” " The (ime of youth being precious, 
vre should devote It to Improvement." “ Plutarch calls lying, tte rice of stares." 
“I ray unto cH, ira.'cA." “ To enjoy pleasure, he tacrifietd future ease and 
reputation." 
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454 a. Rto'E 6. — Adittscis , — Adjmds or explancAory 
phratcs, either ot the heginning, middle, or end of a eimple 
sentence, are separated firom it hr commas; as,/' TTiih praixtude, 
I rememher his goodness to ine.’’ 

" I rcmcnbcr, triA hi* pyylnosn to ce.*' His talcals, formti fcr 

grtai enUrprisu, could not £jlU of rendering him coafplcuous.” 

V, Adjectives tmd PartidpTa, tavteg certain vnords dependent upon then:, are. 
vrlth thdr adjuncta, generally eeparated Irota the re?t of the wntcnce by 
commai; as, "Time boretB o'er, to destroy , and thnt? up till the 

passages of Joy.” “ Principles of morality, vnj'riSiUd cn Vie vumorg ct cn eorly 
aytf are tddom erased from the tnlnd.” 

c. TVhen the adJectlTES and portidptes Immcdiata^ foTlcnv the noun, and am 
emplc^ed in a rtiirictire acse, they mustr not be Mporated by a comma ; ar, 
** A man renovned Jt/r repartee^ nill rarely spare his friend." 

d. The 'K'Ords tOyhtnee^ oyaijiyf.rsty p^tondivyformtrlyy ncir, hndTjr, infady 
Vier^crty uJtereforty Aweerr, beniety inde^y and all other words and phrases of 
the tamo hind, must, when considered 0/ imp<yrisr.ety and, particularly, at the 
commencement of a renlencc, be teparairf from the context by a comma ; as, 
“ yjfifd«.our reputation does not depend on the caprice of man, but on our own 
good actions.” If the rprlcg put forth no blotsoms, In cummer, there win be 
no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit; ao,lf youth to trified away without Im- 
provement, riper jearB may be contemptible, tmd old age miserable.” 

e. “When, however, these phrases are not conridered important, and, particu- 
larly, in thurt wntcnoca. the comma Is cot inserted ; as. Tboe is surely a 
pleasure in acting tindly.” “ Idkmese b certainly the mother of an vices.” 

/. A word or phm««, emphaiiecTly repeatedy b sepanded by co mTnw ; ns, ** J*x:m 
ffy turn ye, why will ye die? " 

455 . a. Rttli: 7. — ^Xoxrys nr Apposmo:?. — ^When the laticr 
of trro nounSj placed in apposition, b accompanied bj an aijimcf, 
both the noun and the adjmet mnst be separated from the 
former hr a comma ; os, “ Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, sxas 
eminent for hb real and knowledge.'’ 

h. But when several words are used ns one compytatd name, 
then a comma b not inserted between them ; ns, “ Paul the 
apostle;” " The emperor Antoninus.” 

450. <7. 'Rxnx 8. — PinusES nr Oprosrnos. — Simple mem- 
bora of sentences, connected hr comparai ires, and phrases placed 
in t^jposf^ion to, or in contrast with, each other, are sep.-imted 
hv commas; thus, “As the hartpanteth after the water-brooks, 
so doth my soul after Thee.” 

" Thty Kt MTarttac? In cnion tS?., mi’l fcmcttec In oroofitloa Is, tie Titrs 
ct eaci oticr." 

“ dorp, fri dear ; Of 1^7^ Finite, prt not dnTl ; 

StronCt witioct mp; ; fell.** 

b. When only one tsord follows the last preposition, a comma 
must not ho inserted before it ; ns, “He was much attached to, 
and coaccmcd/er JcAn.” 

e. "Wlicn the members of comparative sentences are short, 
the comma is omitted ; as, "How much l^ter b wisdom than 
gold.” 
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li. 75. "b. — 467. a. Rth-e 9. — ^The Relative. — A comma 
must be inserted before the rdtdive, "wben the clause imme- 
diateW after it is used as explanatory of the antecedent clause ; 
as, He, toho disregards the good opinion of the world, must 
he utterly abandoned.” 

h. But when the relative is so closely connected with its ante- 
cedent, that it cannot be transposed^ a comma must not he 
inserted before it ; as, '' Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must fnake.” 

c. When eoTernI ■words come between the relRtlro and Ita antecedent, n comma 
1b Bometlmea InBcrted ; as, “ Thera i* no eftarm In the female Ecx, uMch can 
supply the place of virtue.” 

468. a, Rttib 10, — ^Interted Oedeb. — A comma must he 
inserted between the two parts of a sentence, which have their 
syntactical ordet' inverted: os, “With God, nothing is impossible 
that is, “ Nothing is impossible with God.” 

t. When the sublect of Inquiry introduces an Interrogative sentence, It la Im- 
mediately followed by n comma ; oa, “ Our fathers, ■where are they 7 ’’ 

469. Rule 11. — The iNEiKinvE Moon. — ^When any tense 
of the verb to be is followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to 
it, the tense of the verb to be is separated from this infinitive by 
a comma ; ns, “ The most obvious remedy is, to icithdraio from 
all associations with bad men j ” that is, “ To withdraw from 
all associations with bad men, is the most obidouB remedy.” 

So, also, in this Instance, — " It Ul becomes good and ■wise men, ■to oppose and 
de^de one another." 

460, Rule 12. — ^Vebb UEDERSxoon, — ^When a verb is under- 
stood, a comma must bo inserted ; ns, “ Rending makes a full 
man; conversation, * a ready man; and writing, * an exact 
man.” 

461. a. Rule 18.— Conjunction That. — ^T he word that, 
used ns a conjunction, ib preceded hj a comma; as, "Be virtuous, 
that you may be happy.” 

6. The preceding Hales ■wIU, It is hoped, ho found comprehonsivo ; yet, there 
may, perhaps, be coses In ■which the student must rely on his o^wn judgment. 

c. In preparing teoris for the press, some nuthors merely Insert a period at the 
end of each Bcntcncc, and leave the rest to bo pointed by the printers, who, from 
their constant practice, are supposci' to have acquired a uniform mode of puno- 
tuatlou. This custom Is not, however, to bo recommended. 


The Semicolon. 

ZiESS017 76. a. — Exercise 76. a. — Lage 96. 

462. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence, 
which are less closely connected than those which are separated 
by a comma. 
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4G3. a. PvTJLE 1. — 'Wlicn the first division of a sentence con- 
tains a comphtc pnpo^iliortj hut is foUovred hv a clause which 
is added ns an inference, or to give some explanation, the two 
parts must ho separated hy n semicolon; ns, “Perform your 
duty faithfully; for this will procure you the blessing of 
Heaven.” 

6. "When the preceding danse dcpcnd< on the fono^lng, a remtcolon Is tome- 
times ; Ihna, ‘‘As ends arc to burning coals, and wood to fire; so Is a con- 
tenHoua man to tindlc strife.” 

404. RtTLE 2. — When several short sentences follow each 
other, not having any necessary dependence on each other, they 
may he separated hy a semicolon ; ns, “ Every thing grows old ; 
every thing passes away ; every thing disappears.” 

405. Rule 3. — ^When a sentence contains an enumeration 
of sovoml particulars, the memhers are generally separated hy 
semicolons ; — 

As, " rhllwophcn ae«crt,lhat Katarc is millmitcd In her operations ; that she 
has Incxlmnttlblc treasures In reserve; l^t loiowlcdge will always bo propres- 
rive ; and that all futnre pcncmtlons will continue to make difcovcxicf, of which 
wo have not the fllghtcst idea.” 


The Colon, 

400. The colon is used to divide a scntonco into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a semi- 
colon, hut not so independent ns to require a period. 

407. a. Rule 1. — A. colon is used when a memher of a sen- 
tence is compldc in itself, both in sense and construction, hut is 
followed bj' some additional remark or illustration depending 
upon it in sense, though not in syntax ; a.", “ Study to acquire a 
linbit of thinking: no stud'/ is more important." 

h. Tbc insertion or omlf^don of a coniuuctton before the concluding memher 
of a mitrncc, frequently determintrf^ t*ie niai of the colon or tcmlcoloo. ^Vhen a 
conjimcllon I« nof cnprc»<od before the conclndlng meml'cr, a coJon Ip to be ufcd; 
hut when It I^ cxprcj^^od, a umteoion U used ; '* Apply yourfcU to leorolnp : 

It will r«>Iound to your honour.” Apply jourKill to' learning; /cr, it will 
redound to your honour.” 

4G3. Rule 2. — "When the sense of several members of a 
sentence, which are separated from each other hy semicolons, 
depends on the Iasi clause, that clause is gcnerallv separated 
from the others hy a colon; ns, ".-V Divine Legislator, uttering 
Hip voice from heaven; an jVlmighty Governor, stretching forth 
His arm to reward or punish : these arc considerations which 
overawe the world, support integrity, and check guilt.” 

4 CO. (I. IluLE 3. — ^Udien an r.vnmpir, n i^uciiniion, or a rjirech 
is introduced, it is separ.atod from the rest of tlie sentence cither 
hy a Sftnicolon or a colon; a.'=, “The Scriptures give us an 

1 3 
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aininblo representation of the Deity, in- these words •, ‘ God is 
lose.' ” 

h. .ScrenU piirta of the lAian]/, in onr chnrch service, are divided by the colon, 
merely to dlrtlngnlsh the cadence* of tie chantinB service ; os, “ Thine hononr- 
ablo : true, and only Bon.’’ 


XiBSSOZX 76. 1). — 77ie Period. — Xlrerdse 76. T) — Page 97. 

470. a. “When a sentence is complete, 'hot'h in the construction 
and sense intended, ^period must be used ; as/*' By disappoint- 
ments and trials, the violence of onr passions is tamed.” 

h. The period must bo used after aU abbreviations} as, 
“A.D.” “ILAJ' “Fob” 

c. A. period is Eomctlmes Inserted between sentences which ere connected by 
conjnnctlonB, as the tense and stmeturo of eentences, and not the connective 
particle, In general, determine whether or not a period is to be nsed ; ns, He 
who lifts himself np to the observation and notice of the world is, of all men, 
the least likely to avoid censnre. For, he draws npon himself a tUonsand oyes, 
tlmt wlU narrowly Inspect him in every part.” 


The Bash. 

471. a. A dash ( — ) may be used where the sentence breaks 
off abruptly, where a sigi^cant pause is req^uired, or where 
there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment; as, “And God 
said,” — ^what? — “ Let there he light.” 

l, A. Ikuh Is employed— 1, To denote a pause longer than a comma; os, . 
“ Laborious and patient men of nil ranks — inventors and discoverers— all have 
■worked together.” — 2. ^metitnos to introdnee a sentence which might com- 
mence a fresh paragraph. — 3. Sometimes to denote clauses on which we wish 
the reader to dwell a Uttle. — 4. Sometimes to represent a certain hesitancy in 
epeaMng ; ns, “ I — regret — to Inform yon— that the debt — is — still — unpaid.” — 
C. The Dash Is also sometimes employed by ^vriters who have not taken enlll- 
cient pains to Insert the proper stops. 

The Note of Litcrrogation. 

472. a. The note of interrogation (P) is inserted at the end of 
a sentence in which a question is asked; as, “"Why do you 
neglect your duty ? ” 

J. A note of interrogation must not be nsed in cases In which a (jnestlon is 
only taid to ha-vc been asked, and In ■which the words arc not used ns a question ; 
ns, “ Yonr father Inquired when I had good news from Leeds.” To give this 
fcntcnco tho interrogative form. It should be espreased thus ; “ When,” said your 
father to me, “ had yon good news from Leeds?” 


The Note of Exclamation. 

473. a. The note of exclamation (!) is used after expressions 
of sudden emotion, joy, terror, surprise, &c., and also with in- 
vocations or addresses; as, “Eternity I thou pleasing, dreadful 
thought I ” 

l. When Oh is nsed, the exclamalory point is generally placed Immediately after 
it, or after the next -word ; ns, “ Oh I that I had been more dUlgent ; ” but when 
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0 la nMd, ttia point Is pUccd nftcr tome intenmng •n-onlf ; as, “ O my nspcctcd 
Irkndi!” 

c. IVTicn the notes of interrogation hna cccaamatlon stand at the end of a 
complete scntenco, wbloli Is most freqnently the cate srtth the note of Interro- 
gation, they arc eqnal to the period ; when they terminate a clanto of a sentence 
only, their ralce is that of the point whldi wonld otherwise have been placed 
tiierc. The points of Interrogation and eiclanintlon mark an elcration of the 
ToIcB In reading. 

Thefodovnng characters are Ukemise used in Composition. 

IiESSOXT 177r— Exerdso 77^Fage 98. 

474 a. A parenthesis ( ) includes a clausa inserted in the 
hodv of a sentence, containing some necessaiy information or 
useful remarh, but tvbicb may be omitted without injuring the 
grammatical construction of the sentence ; as, 

“ Know then this tmth {enough for man to know), 

Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

6. The parenthesis, whetber short or extended. Is evidently a digression in a 
sentence, and shonld either be transferred to the following sentence, or bo so 
placed as to read smoothly, and glide at once Into oar conceptlOD. ViTien the 
clause Is short, and coincides with the rest of the sentence, the parenthetical 
characters are now generally omitted, and commas inserted la their place ; ns, 
“llantna, llilan, and Parma, /roil/ul prorincsi of Jtaly, hare often been the 
tbeata of war.” 

476. An apostrophe ( ’ )_ is used when a letter is omitted, or a 
word abbreviated; a.«, enrich'd toT-enriched : tho' for though. It 
is likewise the sign of the possessive case, being used instead of 
a letter which was formerly inserted ; as, man's for manes or 
manis. — It also denotes tho plural of words, when used merely 
as words ; as, “ Dot your Ts, cross your f s.” (See 8d. c.) 

47G. n, A Macron or small dash ( ~ ) over a vowel shows 
that it is long: as, a, 5, 6, in hale, pine, note. — A JBrere or small 
curve ('^) shows that the vowel is short; as, <J, d, in hiil, 
pin, nSt. 

h. The Acirtc Accent (') denotes tho Emphasis on a sy liable; 
ns, reg' in rc/ular. — It also denotes a short syllable ; ns, prom' 
in yiroin'iso j — and also tho rising inflesion"; as, “ Tho I^rd 
rcigneth',” 

e. Tho Grave Accent (') denotes a long or open vowel; ns, 
fhvoia-; — also, the falling Inflexion; as, “We shall write 
to-dn)-.” — It also shows that the vowel over which it is placed 
requires its full sound ; as, 

“In hit right hand a tlpyW rtaife he hchl. 

NVltii Trhicii fcis feeble fteps be rtayiJ rtUL” 

477. A diaeresis ( " ) when used to divide a diphthong into 
two ^Uahlcs, shows that they are to he pronounced ap.art, es, 
ccriaf. ■’ ’ 
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478. Aja ■ adensk (*); an olelish (f), a doiible dagger {X)> 
and & parallel (|Q, -with small letters and figures, refer to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 

479. (•*•) Two or three asterisks denote the omission of 
some letters in a word, or of some hold or indelicate expression, 
or some defect in the manuscript. 

/ifin h. h connect words which have one 

, race term. It was formerly used to 

connect three lines in poetry, having the same rhyme, called a 
triplet. Thus, 

“And the eye tells what every moment shows, 

That Hearin no bounds in power or bounty knows, 

Almighty when it works, all good when it bestowsl’ 

481. A caret ( ,, ) is used to show that some word is omitted ; 

are 

as, You ^ the man.” The same mark is called a 

when it is placed over a vowel to denote a long syllahle ; as, 

amSnahle. 

482. An ellipsis is used when some letters in a word 
are omitted ; as, k=-%, for king, 

483. Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a word or phrase which 
is intended to supply some deficiency, or to . rectify some 
mistake. 

484. a. A hyphen (-) is used to connect compound words : 
ns, lap-dog, faihcr-in-laio. It is used when a word is divided 
into syllables ; ns, re-main-ing. "When used at the end of a 
line, it shows that the remaining part of the word is carried to 
the beginning of the next line, os in several words in the next 
page. (^See 45.) 

h. The term hyphen comes from the Greek, and signifies under one, because tao 
words are thus brought under one. 

c. A hyphen Is generally used between two nouns, when one of them signifies 
something belonylny to, used for, or adapted to the other ; ns, A sUt-miU, a mill 
for spinning silk ; a corl-screie, a screw lor corks ; a tUehen-gi ate, a grate for a 
kitchen. — A hyphen is not used when the^st woid denotes the material or sub- 
stanee of which the second Is made ; as, a silk gown ; a stone wall. 

485. a. An index (i^) refers to some remarkable passage. 

5. The Cedilla ( ^) ), of French origin, la Eometimes placed under c, to chow that 
c has the sound of t beforo a or o ; aa,/a^n, 

480. A section (§) is used to divide a discourse or chapter 
into portions. 

487. a. A paragraph ) denotes the beginning of a new 
subject, hut the mark is never used except in the Old and 
the New Testament, and m the Book of Common Prayer. In 
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otlier books, paragTiiplis are distingmsied by hating off, and 
commencing a new line. 

l, Diffemt n'f’rrit, nnless ttej are Tei 7 ^ort, flioald be eeparatod Into para* 
emphs. VTlaai one tabjort Is continued to a considerable length, the larger 
divisions of it shonld be jrat Into distinct paragraphs. The fads, premiter, and 
amclitsions ol a subject, mnst also be divided into paragraphs. 

c. Paragraphs shonld not be extended to a great length. II very long, they 
may not bo attentively read, and, if very short, they occasion a diflkaJty in tba 
connexion. Kor, il possible, mnst they be ol a nniform length, bat, on tho 
contrary, meet be direnfderl In their extent; lor a monotonous sameness is dis- 
picaslng in this, as vveU as in ether things. (See C05.) 

488. A qttoMion is a passage _qnoted from on author or 
speaker in bis otvn words, .Tud has two inverted commas at the 
beginning, and two direct ones at the end ; thus, (“ ”} ; ns, 

•‘A man Ihit rightly tnoaa himscir,'’ rays Haom, In his Treatise on Eelf- 
Knoivlodgc, *' is acqnainted with his pconllar temptations ; and knows svhtui, and 
In what drcamitanccs, be is in the greatest danger of transgressing." 


Bireciions respecting (he ttse of Capital or Head Letters. 

XUSSOXT 78.— Eierclse ’JB.—Page 9S. 

tW. OspUalt or head leiiers are te> called from the Latin, tapuf, the head. 
Sraall letters aro said to have been first Introdnccd In the sermlA century ; befotn 
that time, only large or capltai leUcra were nsed for all the words In a volnme. 
Hence, great dllEcnity would bo cxpericuced in reading. 

For a long time after the introduction of small letters, every 
noun began with a capital letter, both in writing and printing, 
but at present, only tho following words begin with capital 
letters ; — 

490. — 1. Tho first word of everv- hook, diopter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing. — Also, the titles of hooks, with 
the substantives and principal words in tho titles ; as, " Euclid's 
Elements of Geometty ; ” “ Goldsmith’s Deserted Village.” 

491. — 2. The first word after a period, after a note of tntcr- 
roe/edion or exclamation, when tho rcntencc before, and tho one 
after it, aro independent of c.ach other ; and the first word in 
every lino of poetry. 

, But, U fCTtral or cictaTcVjctT jentcncf* art fo connected, tliat 

the laUct tcntciiecs <5e7icrd on .tbc former, all of them, c,tccpt the firrt, maj' 
x^rllh & rmaf/ letter ; a?, doth the city tit toliUrr, that thw fell <k 

people 1 li the bcctrtnc M a 

492. — 3. The names of the Dcitg: ns, God, Jehovah, tho 
Almighty ; also, a personal Pronoun, when applied to the 
Deity; as, “Hear Him." — ^Also, titles of honour in a direct 
atlrircsf ; ns, My Lord, Sir, Your Ilocour, Sec. 

49,1 — 4. T!io;>rr,n<T jjc.’Kf.v of persons, places, streets, rivers, 
fhips, mountains, Sc.; as, Thomas. Loudon, Chenpride, the 
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Thames^ the Eoynl George, Sno-wdon, &c. — Also, common 
noims, when as, ^'Come, gentle Spring” — The 

names of days, months, particular feasts, and historical events j 
as, Tuesday, Jxme, Easter, the Eeformation. 

494. — 6. Adjective derived from the ^Jrqper names of persons 
and places; as, Johnsonian, English, French, Eoman, 

495. — 6. The^rs^ word of a maxim, an example, or a quota- 
tion, when it follows a semicolon or a colon ; that is, when it 
is Tised in a direct form ; as, " Temperance preserves health.” 

When a quotation is not introduced in a direct form, but follows a comma, the 
first word must not begin with a* capital ; as, “ Eolotuon obserres, that ‘ pride 
goeth before destruction.' " 

496. — 7. a. The pronoun Jj the inteijections 0, OA, and most 

abbreviations begin with capitals ; as, “ J study ; ” “ Hear, 0 
Israel!” “A.B.,” “FoV’ 

6. Other word* also may begin with capitals, when they are remarkably 
emphatlrad, or form the principal subject of the composition. 

497. a. Italia Letters. — When a writer wishes any word or 
phrase to he particularly noticed, it is usually printed in Italics 
(or letters which incline), e^ecially in works mtended for the 
young or uneducated. In other works, Italics are only sparingly 
employed. 

b. The words Intended to be printed In Ilaliet are vnderlined by the Author in 
writing. 

c. Words and phrases from other languages, when introduced Into English 
writlnm, ore genemUy expressed In Jialict ; thus, “ Stamp duties, the amount of 
which is regulated according to the value of the property, are tcrincd ad ralOrem 
duties.” 

d. Headings. — In beginning any chapter or section, it is 
recommended to place at the top or commencement, the 
Subject, as a Heading. 

4D3. Tho manuicripts of the ancients were nsnnlly arranged in the form of 
long narrow rolls of parchment or papyrus, called rotuniTna, whence our rolume. 
The words in these volumina were written in Capital letters, without any 
separation by spaces or marks of punctuation, or any divisions of chapters, 
paragraphs, or periods, as In modem books. In addition to the want of spaces, 
points, ic,, the manuscripts genemUy contained numerous eonlraetioni, not only 
of syllables but of whole words, so that tho art of reading them easily and 
correctly was difllcnlt of attainment. 
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IiESSOW 79. — Exercise 79. — Page 103. 

499. Prosodt esplftins the nataro of the Accent and Quantity 
of Byllahles, of Emphatee, Fauecs, and Tones, and of the Ia'\vs 
of Vermjicatimi. It consists of two parts^ Orthoepy and Versi- 
fication. 


ORTnOEPY. 

COO. OnxnoEPT comprises the correct Frommeiation of letters ; 
the Accent and Quantity of syllnhlcs ; and the nature cA Emphasis, 
Fauscs, and Tone. 

Dlrectlonsharoelreadrbccn given with regard to the pronunciation of Zefter/. 
(Sool2 to37.) 

601. a. Accent is a particular stress of the voice on a certain 
syllable in a vrord, that it may bo distin^iished from the rest ; 
as, the syllahio nV in the vrord rtrliic. — The tendenCT of the 
English language is to throw the Accent as near the beyinmny 
of the word as possible; thus, JDe/'-icacy, plan'-cinrx, mon'- 
archy, effron'-Xerx. 

l. Aooent Ij of two kind*, frimarp and tnasdary. " Words of one rrllahlo 
caa hare no wreent. ^Vonl^ of ftro eyllablw havo the primary accent only, 
\Vords of thrte and /our syllabic? may hare both the primary and fccondary 
accent ; bnt many of them haTe no wcondaiy accent that dc^irrta notice ; meb 
as, diynityf annuity In •enrds of fonx, fire, or more syllables, a Rjccmdaiy 
oooent Is often cs*cntlal to a dear and distinct artlcnlation of the tercraJ 
fyllablcs.** — Wtbrtrr. In moft dictionaries the Primary Accent only Is marked ; 
ntj Arr/icaUf; la others, the /Vtm ary i? marked "with tvro cocttita'f''), and the 
Focondary Trlth one ; a?, A<frtrtC*Uf Oiiridpfai-^anf*, 

c. In words of tiro ryUaUtSp tho«c that arc pnrtly EnpUsh hare generally the 
ytrst syllable accented. But when the ratne word Is sotnellmcs a none or cdjcc- 
tire, and fomctlmM a verb, the accent Is on the /rti syllable of the nevn or 
affj^ire, and the 4Hcr,d of the rerb ; as, Ab’tmtr, oy«n/,— In Coctponivl 
and Deriratlvc wordN the long sonnds or syllables of the Primltlrcs are fre- 
qocntly fhortccaJ. (See 5?. c.) 

A In words of TTirrr SyUdltn the Accent is mostly cithtar on the /^rri, as, in 
/*/ctT, t/lom, pcp'nlar; or cn the tap. tat err; as, in CoV-qnal^com-mi/'.ice, 
dc-cv •mm ; and Iwt frcqc^rntly on tlic fori; n5, In Aa-ocT^tain', ^Us-en'^aje', 

t. In words of /btT5/^a^/r^, the Accent i? — 1, nertrenthe LaP; — 2, rarely cn 
the /Vrrt, In Ac'^onmey, err'-cmeny S, moftlr on the /VrjtWmair (lart bnt 
one), a*, in Aca-</e.*n'*ic. compre-Ai^/-riTc;— cr i. on the Anfrpmvfn'mai/ (lari, 
bet two); as, in A-^lT-lty ; ln-<*t''-nvb>,~Tbe words cndlnp in boa, ricn, cict/, 
ftma, ifai, Ac. accent llto syllable that icnnlnatloa ; t*, ce-'eA-tial. 

/, Tor ether weeds, conceit either nef r'erVUrpo Dictionary, or TTaZleri*, and 
tUend to the mode objmrd by the bert Fpoatera. 

502, The (hicnfity of n Fvllnble tlic time occupied ia pro- 
cornicing if. — A .'yllahlo is lony, when the accent is on the 
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vowel; and short, "(vlien the nccent is on the consonmit. A long 
sjUnhle requires tvrice the time in pronouncing’ it that a short 
one does. Long syllables are marked thus (“), ns, tide; short 
syllables thxis (■^), as, mein. In English, syllables are generally 
considered as accented or vnaccented, rather than long or short as 
in Latin or Greek. (See 476.) 

■ In Reading— Ut every tyVaUt tavc B Inn nnrt distinct enunciation. — ^The 
■words Included in a Parenthisls most be pronounced rather more ypiietly nnd in 
a loicer voice than the other words of a Ecntcncc. 

603. a. JEmphasis denotes that stress of the Toice ■which ire 
lay on some particular word or words in a sentence, in order to 
mark their superior importance, and thus more clearly to convey 
the idea intended by the writer or speaker. 

h. Emphases must be indlcioosly employed, for when theyoccor too frequently 
they arc apt to be disregarded. The best general mle is, clearly to comprehend 
what yon are about to read or ntter, and then place the emphasis on those 
words which yon would render cmphatical if they proceeded from the immediate 
sentiment of yonr own mind In pricale ditcourae. 

604. a. Pauses, or rests, arc cessations of the voice, in order 
to enable the reader or speaker to take breath j and to give the 
hearer n distinct perception of the meaning, not only of each 
sentence, but of the whole discourse. 

6, Panass are of two kinds ; first, emphaticai pauses ; nnd next, sneh as serve to 
dutinguitJi l/ie tente. 

EmpMieal pauset are used after ajmething has been Bud which Is Important, 
nnd on which wo wt«h to fix the hearer's attention. These pauses must not be 
used too frequently. — "With respect to pauset xchieh serve to dislinpuith the tense. 
It is proper to observe, that the voice should be relieved at every stop ; slightly 
at a comma, longer at a semicolon, still more so at a colon, and completely at a 
period. The sense also sometimes requires pauses which are not represented 
by points ; these ore called rhetorical pauses. — ^An excellent method for preventing 
the habit of taiing breath too frequently is, to neenstom yourself to read sentences 
of conddcruble length abounding with long and dijhcaU xiorda. 

e. There nre like-wlse two pauses peculiar to poetry ; the Final pause at the end 
of each line, nnd the Caesural pause at or near the middle of the Une. 

In reading blanl terse, the dose of each line should he made sensible to the car, 
but vvithont either letting the volco fall, or elevating it ; it should be marked 
only by such a slight suspension of sound, as may distinguish the passage from 
one line to another without Injnring the sense. — The Caesural pause divides the 
line into two parts, it Is necesary in every line of eight, ten, or twelve syllables, 
nnd Is generally placed at the end of the fonrth, filth, or sixth syllable. 

605. a. Intonation is Ikclchange or modulation of the yoice, 
when speaking or reading. 

J. The tone of the voice Is changed principally at the accent or emphasis. 
The raising of the voice at the accent or emphasis 'is callrf the rising injteeiion ; 
the sinking of the voice is called the falling inflection. The art of maklDg a 
proper use of Pauses, Accent, Emphasis, and Intonation, In speaking, reading, or 
reciting, is called Eloaslion. 

c. The difierent passlontol the mind must be cipresscd by dlfferenttonw of the 
■voice. I/sve. by a soft, smooth, languishing voice ; anger, by a strong, vehement, , 
and elcvaterl voice ; Joy, by a quick, Fweet, and clear voice ; torroie, by a .low, 
Ceiiblc, interrupted voice ; fear, by a dejected, tremulous, hedtating 'V^ce ; ’ 
courage, by a full, bold, and loud voice ; and perplexity, by a grave and eorneft 
voice. In exordiums, the voice should ho low, yet clear; in narroii»nx,di 5 tInct' 
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In rtoKninj, riox ; In ptnsathns, rtrong ; It etould tlnmdcr fa anyfr, toltcn fa 
tynw, tremble fa ftor^ end melt fa lore. 

d. In »n antiSietit, the contairj- nsfertlon tbonld be prouonneed locder tbaa 
tbo otber. In a climax, the Tolce Bbotild always rise vritli it. In i Mogu et, It 
tbonld alter Trllh the parts. The voice thonl J be steadily and firmly snpported 
throosboat the sentence, and the conclcdfag xcoris modulated according to the 
tense, 

e. The best general rule to he ohsenred with respect to Jn~ 
ionaiion, is to roLLOW KATOEE, Consider how she teaches you 
to utter any sentiment or feeling of the heart in seuseble 
jjaKAXED coiTVEBSATioK. Think after what manner, with 
what tones and inflections of voice, you would, on such an 
occasion, express voursclf, when you were most in earnest, and 
sought most to he listened to hy those whom yon addressed. 
Let these he the fomdalhn of your manner of pronouncing in 
public, and yon will take the surest method of rendering your 
delivery both agreeable and persuasive, 

606. a. In order to speak and read with grace and effect, 
attention must also be paid to the proper pitch of the voice. 

I, Tltt xcice fnwi be ndtlter (oo loud nor (oo tov, Acxjalrc r:ch ft command over 
your voice, that you may clcTUtc or l<Krcr It cccordlng to the number o£ persons 
culdrcssecL 

c. Tht tvj'of must not It CiUk ror in<JUtint(, Accortoa yoar.^cl/, both ia coa- 
Tcrsatlon and in reading, to giro frtrp totfnd^blch you utter its due proportion, 
to that ererp verd tmd ertry ryltaUe mar be dearly and distinctly heard-— Many 
corruptions in language have arisen from an Idle tlurring pronundatloa of 
u-ords. 

d. The viUrance mxut rdUitr It Uyj ^idt r.or tco ttovr. Convey to the hearer 
the trnjfW, and propriety ot e v er y sentenoe you read, In n/rtf, /aff, and 
d (Iihera it yren u n ciaiicn . 

M7. Another subject u-hlch claims attention, is Gfsturt or Acihn, The bert 
rule that can be pivcu on this fubject is, to attend to the looks end gestorcsia 
vrhich earnestness. Indignation, compasrion, or any other emotion, discovers 
itwlf to tlfC bcft ftdrant:^c In the common iDtercourseor men. Let the motions 
tmd goiturw which nature tJiiis dictates be those ca which your oim are formed- 


nSRSIFICATIOX. 

liSSSOX? 80 Exercise 80.— Pc^c 103. 

60S. PiiosE is the ordinary Language employed in reasoning 
and conversation, and is not conlmod to any arranged number 
of syllables. 

_ 600. Pormr is language chiefly addressed to the imagina- 
tion and feelings. In construction, it differs from Prow in 
requiring a measured arrangement of words in verse, and in 
edmittiug n i>eculiar license in the application of them. 

010. VrEsmcAEOb* is that mc.asurcd arrangement of words 
which chiefly distinguishc.s thc./()rj/i of poetry from prose. It 
cphr^cs the Law* of Jlctrc and tho peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of Verso. 
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61L Poetical lAcmte is the peculiar application of certain 
words in poetry, contrary to the ordinary rules of Grammar. 
(See 626.) 

- 612. Poetry is written in two forms ; namely, PJiyme and 
Blank Verse. 

а. Bhytne is a term applied to verses that terminate in 
tyUahles of the same sound; as, 

“ Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art, — the art of living taell." 

h. lii blank verse, the final syllables do not rhyme. 

Blank verEO may be ncconnted a noble, bold, and difencombcrcd species of 
versification, and in Eeveral respects It possesses many advantages over rhyme. 
It allows the lines to run Into one another with perfect freedom ; hence, It is 
adapted to subjects of dignity and force, which demand more tree and manly 
numbers than can be obtained In rhyme. Blank verse is written In the heroic 
measure, that la. In lines consisting of ten syllables. Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Thomson, Akenslde, Armstrong, and PoDok, are theprlncipal po^ in this species 
of composition. 

618. a. A verse is one line, consisting of a certain number 
of accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to 
metrical rules. 

б. The RhyOim or harmonious flow of words, depends upon the regular recur- 
rence of accented and unaccented syllables. 

c. Afoot is a portion of a verse, consisting of two or more 
syllables. 

A certain number of syllables are named feet, becaure, by their aid, the voice 
steps along, as it were, through the verso In a measured pace. 

d. A couplet or didich consists of two lines or verses; e. triplet 
of three. The sense should not, if possible, be carried beyond 
the second line or couplet. 

e. A hemistich Is half a veree. — The term hyperastaleeile, hypermeter or redundant. 
Is applied to a verse when It eccecds the regular number of syllables. — ^A verse 
shortened by a syllable Is called Cataleetie or deficient; Acaialectie is the complete 
verse. 

4 The repetition of the fame Tetter or letters at certain Intervals In a line forms 
t Is termed Alliteration ; as, “ If yon trust before yon try, — ^you may repent 
before yon die.” 

614. A stanza or stave is a comhindtion of several verses, 
varying in number according to the poet's fancy, and consti- 
tuting a regular division of a poem or song. 

616. a. Scanning is dividing a verse into its several feet, in 
order to ascertain whether their quantity and position are agree- 
able to the rules of metre. 

lletre, or Measure, la the number of poetical feet which a v er se contains. 

b. All feet used in poetry consist either of lico or of three 
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syllables, and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, 
and four of three, ns follow : — 


5 . An Iambus (•-^ — ) ; as, dSJend* 

2. A. Trochee (- w) ; as, n&bl&. 

3. A Bpemdec (— — ) ; as, Viln m?tn» 

4. A Pyrthlc (v w) ; os, Ca & (hill). 


I TrisyUdl^e. 

3. ADactyl a!,TlrtCoQ3. 

6. Aoi Amphibrach ; as, <>Sn- 

7. An Anapaest (v/ v/ ~ ) ; as,tnt5rccde. 

8. ATribrflch(w v'^);as,(nu)mCr5blS. 


c. In the p re ce ding examples, a dash (— ) placed orcr a vowel shows that it is 
crtcnfftf; a breve (v) that It is tmaccenfed, us, Tho marks ovmr the 

vowels win therefore chow that in an /cimta#,the^rjf syllable Is tmaocentod and 
tho ifomd accented ; in a Tro^ieCt the /*rtt syllable Is accented and the srtond 
tmaoccated, and so of the other fect.-^£ these feet, the Jarribuj Is the most 
common ; next to It, the T rocha. 


610. a. The CaesQraj or dtvifion, is the ivirth&7e pause ■^hicli 
tnhes place in a verse, and which ivides it into two parts j as, 

'* The dumb shall sing, E the lame his cmlch forego, 

And leap exulting D the bounding roo.*' 

2?. The Caesurol pause o o c ma after tho fmaih^ or tijdh syllable In a line, 
and, accordlnply os it occurs after one or other of these syllables, the mdody of 
the TOTC Is affected and Its air dlrcivlfffd. 

c. When the cacfura occurs after the foMrih syllable, the vene is /rrely and 
tpirittd; v, 

Her Urelr loots | a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick 83 her eyes j and as rmfixM as those.’’ 

d, the caesura falls after the/./lA syllable, the v ote loses that brisk and 
lively air, and becomes more fmooJA, yfflf/e,aud/mft’n7; as, 

** Eternal sunshine | of the cpotlcss mind, 

Each prayer accepted { and each wish resign’d.” 

When the caesura c c em s after tho ririh syllsblc, tho vme becomes reZemn, 
and marches, as It were, with a more measured pace ; ns, 

^ Tbo wrath of Pcicus* eon, j^tho direful rpring 
Of oU the Grecian woes, ( 0 goddes", sing.” 

It If sometimes nocwwy to vary the podtion of tho caosnrs. as too great a 
nnlfonnlty throughout each line tends to produce a tedJonmess to tho car. 


DHTERENT KTSBS OF VERSE. 

XrsSOTT 81. ru— Eicrciso 81, xu-—Pa^r 103. 

617. Unglish ver?" may bo divided into three classeSj deno- 
minated, from the feet of which they principally consiet, tho 
Inmhxc, Trochaic, and Anapacsiic. 

The lambuf, Trochee, and Anapaest arc the yn'netyjr fertctnplcyod in the con* 
ftmctlon of English tctto; the ether foot ore only feccn(f<iry, biding chiefly csed 
to dlTtrrify tho number* and Improve tho verfe, 

Jamhic Verre. 

_ 616. lamUe Vcr.'O, in its various form?, is tho most cilcn- 
rivoly employed of the English Metres. It is adapted to fcrtouf 
and rJrraUd subjects, and has every tccoad, fmirih, and other 
em ryllablo acmiled. 
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a. The First Form is the lamhic Trim' iter, Tvhich • consitla 
of three Iambuses or six . syllables. This measure is not exlen- 
avely used, hut occasionally it forms entire hymns, and, "^vhen 
the third line contains Four Iambuses, the stanza constitute-s 
Tvhat is called our Short Metre. The folloTving are tvro 
examples : — 


1. Thy yay ] not mine ] O Lord, 
Howev j er dart | it he ; 

Lead me ) hy Thine ] own hand. 
Choose out I the path | forme. 


2. TIs God I the Spur | It leads 
In paths j before | •unknown ; 
The work ] to be ] pSrform’d j is 
ours. 

The strength ] is ah | His 6-wn. 


6. Sometimes It contains an addlHonal EjUable ; as, 

TE thir I ty n5 I blE n5 1 iWns, 

Confed I ErSte [ In One, 

ThSt kEep ] yoCr star 1 ry rtS ] /idiu, 
irEnnd ] tbE -wEst [ Em rtin. 

610. a. The Second Form is the lambic Tetram'eter of eight 
syllables, which, being well adapted to lively Kairative, is 
much employed by Scott in his Lay, Marmion, &c. It is also 
much us^ in hymns ; thus, 

TVh& W8 I our war j fed limbs | to rest, 

SSt do'wn I by proud j Euphra j tes* stream, 

■We, wept I rrith ddle | ml thoughts J oppre^d, 

.And SI I on was | our mourn | ful theme. 

1. It Is also much employed in Bnrlcsqne, as in Butler’s comic poem, called 
nndibras ; sometimes, ■vrith an addltianal short syllable ; as, 

HE -was 1 In LES I Tc a 1 greSt crit I fc, 

Prolfiraid I ly Etni’d ] In fin j Eljt 1 Ic. 


520. a. The Third Form is the lambic Peniam'eter, commonly 
called the Heroic or Fpic Measure, which consists of fire 
Iambuses or ten syllables. The Heroic Measure is the most 
dignified of English Verse, and is much used, being well 
adapted to subjects of an decaf. ed character. It may he used 
either — 1. With rhyme, or — ^2. Without, called BlanL Verse; as, 

1. libne sends ] Ks Sr [ rorr to ] the mark I in n'eS 
Whose hand | is fie | ble or ] his aim ] untrue; 

2. Ebw stir 1 thS fire ] and dose ] thS shut | ters last. 

Let I th§ cur | tains, wheel I the so j fa ro'und. 

And, while j the bub | bling and | loud hiss | ing -001 
Throvrs up I a steam j y col j umn, and ) the cups 
That cheer ( but not ] Ine | bilate vrait J on each, 

So let 1 us wel ] come peace ] ful ev’n | ing in. 

b. 1. Thir Meamrc frcoccntly edmits of remo variety, particnlariy at ths 
btginnin" nnd end of the line. The Jtrji foot ir tcrmetiines a Trochee inrteud of 
an lumbar; an'J the {at! bar sometimes u short nn accented syllable attached to 
the Iambus ; ar, 

(1.) DacgJJZr | Sf God and m-dn, JhxompHshed Eve. 

(2.) Ten thCnSmd glltf ring lilmpg ftS shies JidOm J fny. 

2. Eemetimes a syltahle is cat oIT from the Erst foot ; es, 

1 1 dIE fif ] lEr CnnEr In his chiir 
sa: I U fir I mEr rCdlJ, ffit, -ia-l fair. 
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c. Sometimes n line of Six Icmibtctcs or Tree! re Si/Hablei, 
called an Alexandrine Verse, is introduced at tlie close of an 
Heroic Stanza of nine lines. This mode prevails in Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, and has been adopted by several modem poets. 
In stanzas of this Idnd, the 1st hne rhyme-s vrith the 3rd ; the 
2nd vdth the 4th, Ctb, and 7th ; and the Gth with the 8th and 
last 5 thus — 

Some high or htunble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind. 

Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refin'd. 

Pray Ileav'n for firancss, thy whole sonl to bind 
To this thy purpose — to begin, pursue, 

VTith thoughts all filed, and feelings purely kind ; 

Strcngtli to complete, and with delight review, 

And grace [ to give j the praise j vlcrc all j js cn [ tr due. 

621. a. The Fotnih Form is the lambic Heptam’Cicr, which 
consists of Seten Iambuses, or Fourteen Sgllablcs; — 

XttSnd I itU t 5 I wM Itrt I tu hear 1 Sar Du | bIS I^Dg I linff! prStJC, 

I ring I ot the I thrice f« I mens deeds 1 the wrought | In an | dent days, 
When that | groat fleet 1 Inrln I dWe | ngaJnrt ) her bore ) In vain. 

The rich | ert tpoUi ) ol Ilex J ico, I the Kent J Cit hearts J in Epalij, 

b. Psalms and Hymns were formerly written in this mea- 
EUio; as, 

Thou didst, ] U migh ] ly God 1 | iiilst ] vro time ( began | its race. 

Dot tbeso lines nro now generally broten Into verses, containing nltcrn.ately 
Tonr and Three Tect ; ns. 

Thou didst, j U migh | ty God I j cilst ] 

ErS time ( began 1 its race ; ] 

Before | the nm j pic cl j ements ] 

Fill'd up ( the void | of space, 

c. Sometimes the first and third lines consL't ol T74rff lanlutct nnd nn adJi- 
tlonol syllable ; as, 

rrOm Grevn ( land’s I [ cj munn [ fafni. 

From India’s coral strand, 

TVhero AJ | ric’s san 1 ny fonn | tains 
Roll down their golden sand. 

622. a. The Fifth Form is the lambic Octom'cfcr, consisting 
of Fight Iambuses, or Sixteen Sgllablcs. Formerly Psalms nnd 
Hymns were also written in this measure ; as, 

Xu rvo 1 pi! thit 1 Ca Carlh | do dteill, 0 stag tu I the Ldrd | with chSlr I flU 
Tbloe. 

This Is now liroben Into Slanra', each containing Forr Tctntmetrr lines, and 
terming car Zeeg X’cU-f pealms or hymns ; the*. 

All peo 1 pie that ] cn earth ] do dwell, ] 

Sing to I the lord | with cV.eor | ful voice, 

ITim serve ] with fear, J His pmise [ forth tell, j 
Come ye ] before 1 Him, .ami j rojoiee. | 
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6. ThB foBowing Forms ol Iambic Yerre are, for tbo Bake of varietj-, occa- 
sionally Introduced into stanzas, but are too short to constitute, of tbemsdvcs, 
either an entire ode, or any number of lines, 

1. Of one Iambus, Tvlth an additional syllable ; as, 

CSnsent | fng. 

EEpEnt I fny. 

2. Of tico Iambuses; as, 

Whfit plStco I Is hSre. ( 

IVMt scenes ] BppEar. | 

8. This form sometimes assumes an additional syllabic ; as, 
tipCn j B mOnn | lain. 

BBsIde I B fOnn | foln. 

Trochaic Verse. 

XiEBSOZf 81. ti.— Exercise 81. -b.—Page 106. 

623. Trochaic Verse is adapted to livehj, cheerful subjects, as 
well as to those which are devotional. It has the first, third, 
and other odd srllahles accented, and comprises verses of various 
lengths. The following are those most commonly used : — 

1. a. The Trochaic Trim'eter consists of Three Trochees, or 
.". six syUalles ; as, 

1 iDangers \ do not j dare me, 1 ; ' 

^Terrors ] cannot ] scare me ; '| ' ; 

A '\G6d my | guide. I’ll j bear mSI| 

I \ Manful I ly for ) ever. 

I b. WTien this form admits an additional syllable, it is capable 
' of being extended tbrougb entire odes and hymns, and is 
much nsedj thus. 

All &e arch! | tects of ] fate, 

Wor Ving I in th6se ] walls of | Time, 

, Some with 1 masmve ] deeds and I great, 

'■ Some with i oma | ments of J rhyme. 

• Nothing I useless [ is, or ( low, 

, Each thing ( in its | place is ] best, 

, And what [ seems but | idle ] show 

Strengthens [ and sup | ports the [ rest. 

2. a. The Second Form is the Trochaic Tef rant iter, consisting 
of Font Trochees, or eight syllables ; as. 

May, thou ] month of | rosy ] beauty. 

Month whSn | pleasure | is a | dut^ ; 

Month of I bees, and j month of [ flowers. 

Month of I blossom- | laden | bowers. 
b. This form, when varied in the second and fourth lines by 
the Trochaic Tnmeter of three Trochees and a long syllable, is 
much used, partictilarly in hymns ; as, 

Saviour, | breathe an ] erining ( blessing | 

Ere rS | pose our [ spirits | seal. 

Sin and | want we [ come con 1 fessing, 

Thou canst | save, and | Thou const | heab 
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3, The Trochaic Penlametcr, not much used, consists of 
Five Trocheet, or ien tyllallee, "srith sometimes an additional 
syllahle; ns, 

All thSt I ualk on [ loot or ( ride In | chan [ ots, 

All that I direll In j palS j ccs or | garrets. 

4. The Trochaic Hejamder, also rarely used, consists of Six 
Trochees or twelve syllables ; as, 

On 5 I monntaln j Etietched be | nSath 5 | hoary | ariUorr, 

Lay fi 1 Bhcphcrd’s 1 srSin, and ) view’d the j rolling [ billow, 
t. Tho foUoirinp me onlj oecasJcmallr used ; — 
o. 01 enc Tm'M and an additional erllabk ; as, 

TOmKl I ceajo. 

Sink to ( peace. 

6. 01 ttco Trnrhfft; or of two and on additional fyllablo; a?. 

■Wbbt. I rWng. In thS | diy* Of | sld. 

ThOnghta air l prlalng. Etorlcs | pbinlj ( Cld. 

AHopaeslic Measure. 

G2-}. The Anapaestic Measure is adapted both to solemn nnd 
cheerful sabjecls. The principal forms are the foUotving; — 

1. a. Tho Frd Form, cnll^ the Anapaestic Dimeter, is not 
much used; — it consists of Ttco Anapaests, or six syllables; as, 

All onr IS j boxir must foil, 

If th5 wick ) C-d prcvSil. 

ScTQfJmts an unacccatcd i^lUbtc i< wldM ; a-s 
In tW cive I tf tW m^aa | 

By ih^ fTJc ( Of Uj 5 fOun | Aii>T, 

2. a. I’he Sccojid Form, tvliich is very much used, is the 
Anapaestic Trimeter, consisting of Three Anapaests, or nine 
syllables; n.«, 

1 £m nCn j Sreb of Sll | I turviv, | 
hty rich! | there is none ] to disj'Utc, j 
From the cia ) tre all round ) to the st-a ] 

1 am lord j of the fowl ( and tha brute. 

h. Sometimes a syllabic is omitted in the first foot ; thus, 

^ IS the glance j of the vnai ; 

CotrpUrtl I with the speed | of its flight. 

The ten I pist itself | lues behind. 

And the swift [ winged ar j rows of light. 

3. a. The Third Fom\ is the Anapaestic Tetrameter, consistiug 
of Four Anapaests or ircclec syllables ; as. 

The .is<5T I iin came <lcwm ' like the welf ] on the fold. 

And Id's cO ] horts wire ple.im I inr in pur | pie and p'ld; 

And the shcin I of the-r sptars * wn« like t-lars 1 on the ten, 
AVhen the blue ) wave rells night j ly on di-cp ) Galilty. 
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b. Tliis form sometimes contains an additional syllable ; ns, 
{5n thB ■wtaa | chefek B£ yoOth ( gmHes find ro | eEs 'wEro blEnd | Kng. 

625: The preceding aro the Principal Metres in their simple 
or re^ar forms; but, sometimes, the sentiment requires a 
variation from the usual mode. This can be effected, either 
by the intermixture of the principal feet vdth one another, or 
by the admission of secondary feet, as seen in the following 
examples, or by the peculiar application of certain words in 
poetry, called Focttcal License. (See Lesson 82.) 

a. The Pjprhic mixed wilh the Iambic. 

jLnd tS I thfi dead | vrlU j Ing aOtil | ehfiU gC. 

b. The Spondee villi the Iambic. 

Ffirbcar, | greS( mdn, | In firms | rEnG;Tn’d, | ffirbcSr. 

c. The Trochee vlth the Iambic. 

TyrSnl | find alfivo, | thBso nfimes | 5f Mtc | find tbai. 

d. The lambic tcilh the Anapaestic. 

J/J sSr 1 rfiwB I then | might fissnfigo [ 

In tho wnys of rdlpon and truth. 

c. The Dactyl vith Die Trochaic. 

GlertoBa 1 things M | thffi flro I spGMn, J 
ZlSn, I city I Of Onr 1 GOd. 

Poetical Licaise. 

XCSSOIT e2.— Exorcise &Z.—Page 108. 

620. a. Iakgttaoe of Poetiit. — ^T he Language of Pooliy 
is in general brief, frequently suggesting more than what is 
c.xpresscd. In addition to this, many antiquated words and 
idioms, as well as irregularities of syntactical construction, are 
allowed, which are altogether inadmissible into good Prose. 
The deviations from the ordinary grammatical arrangement 
may sometimes be necessary, to suit tho peculiar metre and 
euphony of the verse ; hut, the employment of antiquated 
words and idioms will chiefly depend on the poet’s own predi- 
lection for this kind of expression. 

h. Poetical License (as stated in 611) is tho term exployed to 
denote tho application of certain words in Poetry contrary to 
the ordinary rules of Grammar. The following aro the prin- 
cipid peculiarities ; — 

627. Antiquated words and constnictions are frequently intro- 
duced into Poetry which, though common in the ages of 
Elizabeth and the iStuaris, are now obsolete in good Prose. 
Thus, 

1. Wonns. — a. “ Shall I receive by •what of my onvn 

When and where lites me best, I can command ? ” 

b, “ Dong vere, to tell what I have eeen.” 

2. Modes op Cossrnccnos.— a. " Ho tnev to ting, and build tbclottx rbyroe.” 

b. “ Mcan',7hne, vhate'er of beautiful or new — was oITcr'd to bis view,” 
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.v23. Tie pocfs sometimes imitate the Latin and GreeJ: modes 
of constrnction 5 as, 

a, GUt tm to toiio rich Kestor'* Bliifld—Cnmna mg to toizo), 

1. Tlttrc art, -who, tool to m.-ul ambition'* ca31=(ftfre arf ptrtor.t tr?.o, tc.). 
r. Tet to tbtdr emoral’* Ttica they nO o:<Trf=<canc*l to). 

<1. no'irnach<'/lmo'!vM?c=(omIt(iO. 

•v2I). Sometimes -syords are alhrcviaicd, at other times Icngth- 
cucil; as, 

(t. A mozt for Bmaicmcnt, font for lonely, oft for open, oyi for often. 

1 . r>tjiri for girtj rranlxhfs far rani*l.c^ 

f. Soincltir.M thej fera tlic Adjcctlrc In y ; ft», Tovay hoiglit for ioxrerin^-, 

Tlic ^^n*actlcrd order of '.vords 33 freq^uentlr changed . — 

<T. r,y ylac:{ng the Adjocllvc oflrr ttc Noun ; a?, “ Shovrers on her kfng? f-ar^ 
i'jnc,*' Inrtotvl of ** ir:rri<irfc 

1. Ey pnlting ibo NonjinaUrc aflar tts Verb, and the Objective before it ; u, 
No hI\T 0 Inirt ttoa cf boarded nvocl?,'* for, " Mou hast/* 

** A Innylcnt eafm the bappy pccnw lY/fru-,— Instead of— 

“ The happy *:fnes fyjfotr a Iranrlcnt enlm,** 

f. Ey p^.adng a r.cutfr Verb at the 6o7innmy ©f a tcntcn« ; n't, 

“ lioar th# tnocLtainj, ttunderrall thegTonnd,** for*‘ thcir.onntaSaBrocr,*’ t’je^ 
d. By placlnplhe Jr./,n{!irf Ufore the vrord on rrblch tt depends; a<, 

“ 'Wlten Crit thy fire tot^nden earth 
Virtue, his (iarllng child, dcilpi'd," for '* datyrird to /rni.” 

t. By plaolng XdreKi U*crt the •aroris vthlcb ih'^y <;nahfy ; a«, 

“ Til'' plrr/chc*an pl<vl« hS ^'^^ary tray,** for 

** i'ioN h^mrvKiid his trenrj' tray,** 

/. By ploc'.nu rrrp‘'*Ulc'n*^ and tV.rlr ca«e< l-'rore tb'' vnrd^ vhlch they ought 
to follo^T ; a'«, ** Thou ran, of t’iU erraf xtcrld both tyc and fonh" 

fj. By the after Us ca.'c ; a*t, VTbere Echo volt* s terp hllli 

eK:c"yy,~' 

h. By rcraoTing r.p'atlves and other conatctlve^ Int^tltc bodv of thetrclanse? ; 

“ A ball p%»d« th- f*nr her gmef'fal h''nd thrt deeb.*’ 

Grirred thou art, forbear the ra»h Ortlgn*** 

531. Tlie poets ontii, 1, fomotimes the Article; 2. soractimos 
the A'ouii ; 3, sometimes the Ar.trccdn.t ; 4, sometimes tlio 
Jtihthc; 5, sonietinics the Pi'iici/jn/ IVrl, rct.'uninj only the 
-•It.'.rjVinn/ • G, sonietinu'.s the iVr;'o<^:7;o.T ; — .os^ 

1» The Ari f-V; c*. *' Thi* iT.'nb pf tth'* A rrW/ 

The .V»*vn ; a».*' f.in-4 iKt.r (tber.'.m) vrbo leve< hlf pa’n ; ” 

X The .t'.hrrif*',.*. a% (1 e) *‘B7. ^ rcvfr r.a eVr enjors." 

4. T..e tjs*‘ Ter if- thnv tupbt la P.c'cp (that 3 cjra chanaUicTifr T* 

/, <a, Tli^' emUted ; r.*,**To nhoaa lhu« Adam*' (t-ychr), 
t, Th.'' Auriha->' uv*3 th'r.^ ; t3,*' Arp-ds r u.'i (dA) n^ mert,** 

C* The 7>Yysv..hra cmh.'.oi ; a*, *• Ho S'oum'd {/c^) to rtcnint friend.*' 

K 
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632. The poets sometimes violate the grammaticcd propriety 
of certain vrords. 

1. By amnecling Adjeetiea irlth rabstantlTSS ^vhlch they <3o not properly 
g niillf y ; as, “ The tenants of the varlling shaflp.” 

2. By Enhstltnting AiUtaira for Adverbs; as, “They fall tuceafire and ivc- 
cessive rise.” 

3. By giving Airufer verbs an active goveminent ; ns, “Virtue msy hope (for) 
her prornlsed crown.” 

4. By giving the nncomponnded form of the 1st and 3rd Persons Imperatiye, 
instead of the regular form ; as, “ Turn tre a moment “ Fall he that must.” 

6. By joining a positive ■with a comparative, instead of employing two com- 
liaratires; ns, “ Fear and more near the billows rise." 

6. By employing both the noun and its pronoun to the same verbs ; thus, “ Ify 
haute, they are fmmlshed with trees.” 

7. By using or — or (for either — £>r),nor — nor (for neither — nor) ; as, “For grief 
nor pain shall bretdt my rest.” 

638. In their choice of vrords, the poets, to promote Sarmony 
ox Rhythm, sometimes adopt those vrrdch denote, first, particular 
sounds; secondly, motion; and thirdly, ihe passions and emotions 
of the mind : 

a. Piist, hy a proper choice of words, a resemblance of other sounds intended to 
be describe may te produced : thus, 'we can say, “ The trhlsfling of ■winds,” 
“ The hiss of serpents,” “ The crash of falling timbCT.” 

1. In describing harsh sounds, words composed of syllables which are difficult 
of pronunciation are generally used ; thus, in llUton, 

“ On a sudden open fly, 

VTith Unpetuons recoil, nni jarring sound, 

Th’ infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Marsh thunder.” 

In this sentence, a grating sound Is well erpresed by the jarring r and hissing s. 

2. In describing street and s<fl sounds, words formed principally of liquids and 
vowels are the most appropriate, as In the following Instance ; — 

“ Heaven opened ■wide 

Her eTer.daring gates, harmonlons sound, 

On golden hinges turning.” 

1. Secondly, IVords may bo used to represent, to a certain degree, guici or slote 
motion. Long syllables are used to represent stoic motion ; ns in this line, 

“ O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they go.” 

Slowness or difficulty in operation may also be indicated by a succession of 
aspirates; thus, 

“ Tip the high hill he heaves a huge round stone.” 

Short syllables are used to describe rapid motion, as In the following line : — 

“ Flies o’er the nnbeudlng com, and skims along the mnlin” 

c. Thirdly, IVords are sometimes used ns imitative of thejxurion* and emotions 
of the mind. 

Thus, a poet. In describing pleasure, joy, and other agreeable objects, from the 
feeling of his subject, naturally runs into smooth, liquid, and fio^wing numbers. 
Brisk and lively sensations require quicker and more animated numbers ; whilo 
melancholy and gloomy subjects are expressed in slow measures and long ■words. 
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Ab.V.— Tlgnniave Lancciee Tnar d^ani by tatr.j tm tho cbapb'r? 

from “ Verbal CrltldCT," p. JOS, to '• Scqttrero of Sentence.'," Indcrive, p. :i 1, 
bare been completed. 

2^1:55077 83, — Eicrclso 83.— 119. 

6-34. Thk Fiotthes op Speech are deriaUons either from 
tho usual form or tpelling of words, from their syntactical con- 
drudion, or from their proper and literal meaning. 

Thov are divided into, I. the Figures of Orihorp-aphj ; 
n. of Sgntax ; and HL of Jihctoric. 


L— HGITRES OF ORTnOGRAPHY. 

5.35. The Figures of Orthographj arc elerintion^ from the 
usual /opm or epeUing of words, and consist of EHnw, Pr -dhtfi/, 
ParagOge, Sgnacrcfif, Piairirir, and Tmen't. 

Elieion signifies cutting off a letter or ei/Uallr, either at tho 
beginning, middle, or aid of a word. Elision thus consists of 
three kinds, usually denominated Aphaeresis, .Sj/ned/v, and 
Apocope. 

a. ApliScrcri.f taT:es array a letter or a syllable from the legin- 
nhig of a word; os, "gan for began; 'gair.d for egaind ; ’plaint 
for e^mplaint. 

h. Synexpe refect* a letter or syllable from the middle of a 
word ; as, lov'd for loved ; sennight for sevainig'd. 

c. Apoa'jrc ai/s aJT a letter or syllable from the aid; as. th 
for ihr; morn for morning; vale for valley, evant for sear.trj. 

5.30. Prodhifls prefi.re* a letter or syllable to the hainnina 
of a word : ns. en-chain, diV-part, for rhein. pari. 

537. Parr.gCgc add* a letter or svll.able to the erri ; r.s. a-.-ulra 
for erro-he. 

530. Synnrrfeif jj the n>"..'ra.rft.") cf two rowels ,.r of two 
syllables into cr.c ; a“, os in Isr.a- 1. ie in climate. pr,-‘r:.'.i;r,r..'d c' 
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if -written Is-ral, al-ye-nate. Two words, also, are frequently 
contracted into one; as, ’Tis for it ts; ’twns for it was; wc'll 
for xoe will. 

630. Diaeresis is tlie dimsioxi of one s^’llable into two, by 
placing the mark '' over the latter of two vowels; as, in 
zooloffy. This figure very rarely occurs in English. 

640. Tmesis (pr. mSsis) separates a compound word, by put- 
ting a word between ; as, “ To God xoardJ’ that is, “ Toward 
Gbl” ■ 

The preceding figures, being almost exclusively confined to 
Poetry, are seldom admitted into Prose. 


n.— TTGUIIES OF SYNTAX. 

641. The Figures of Syntax are Ellipsis, Pleonasm, EnallSge, 
and JlyperMton. 

642. a. Ellipsis is the omission of words necessary to supply 
the regular or full construction. (See 443.) 

i. When dltTcrent persona nro jointly spofeen of, the verb and pronotm agree 
with the first person rather than with the second, and with the second rather 
than trtth the third, by the figure called Siiliepiit; thus, I and thou, I and he, are 
sylieptlcally the same oa tee t you and he the same as ye at yeu, 

e. Apposition signifies the concord existing between two or more nouns under 
the same reglinen ; os, “ IFttliam the ifny." 

643. a. Pleonasm is the use of supeifhious words; a-s, “1 
went home full of a great many serious reflections,” Here, the 
wcards a great many must be cancelled, as unnecessaiy. So, 
in “ this here,” “ that there," the words here and there must be 
omitted. 

i. Pleonasm is a, fault to bo avoided in writing, except In expressions of earnest- 
ness of nifinnntlon on an interesting subject. In solemn laugnage, or in i>octleol 
description ; 03 ,“ Wo hove seen uUh our eyes — “ The sea-girt isle." 

e. Polysyndeton, or tho repetition of a conjunction, is a Ognro employed when wo 
wish to direll on each particular ; os, “ Power, and wisdom, and goodness, shine 
forth In the works of creation." 

d. Periphrasis Is tho uao of several words to denote one object ; as, “ The juke 
of the grape,” for trine; “ ITie Lord of hosts,” for the Almighty; “ The fair sexf 
for tromen. This figure Is frequently necesary to render our meaning distinct. 

644. EnnllSgc is the use of one part of speech for another, 
and is confined to poetry; as, Sloio rises merit,' when by 
poverty depressed.” 

645. Hyperhulon is the transposition of words; as, “Come, 
nymph demure." This figure fiuquently imparts energy to a 
sentence, and is very comnion in poetry. 
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IIL— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

I.ESSOM' 84. — Exercise 84. — Pa^e 110. 

C-IG. a. Tho Fiyitrcs of JtJicloric (iTO deviations ^IQm the ]>TOi^r 
nnd literal vicauing of a Avord or phrase. 

h. A AvorJ is said to he used Uta'ally, when it is employed to 
describe any thing according to the ordinary mode of egres- 
sion ; and fojxiralicchj, vrlien, though retaining its usual signifi- 
cation, it is applied in a manner different from its common 
application. Thus, Avhen I use the \yord ydlar as supporting 
an edifice, I employ it liUraUt/ ; hut avhen, spealcing of a man, 
I sa)-, “He is the pillar of the state,” I use it Jiiptraittclp. 
For though, in the latter example, the xrord pillar is used in 
its common signification, to denote that which supports some- 
thing placed upon it, yet it is applied to an object diffcrmt from 
those to which it is usually applied. Instead of being applied 
to a solid moss of stone, &c., supporting a material edifice, it is 
applied to on intelligent being supporting the state. 

517. Figurative Language is, in general, the cxprc-s-rion of a 
lively imagination, employing words which, oripnally, were 
descriptive of wiriZifc objects only, but which, from an apparent 
afiinity, are equally applicable to menial perceptions. Thus, 
wo speak of a picrcui.e ,iudgmcnt, a clear head, a raft or a /inrti 
heart. Wo nho say inflamed by anger, stcclkd with pride, 
milled with grief; and these terms arc ahnostthe only significant 
words which wo have for such ideas. 

MS. rijraw arc frwiasatly dlTiicl Into ri^arcs ot tTcnlJ and risarci o! 
TfiQUfKU 

n. cf ITcnfi rto coromOHlr caU'M A. in n 

l^lnpcrru'loj'cvi to l« iJlUcrCHt Irom lie original andfrinjl* 

tlvo m'*3n5npr, fo that if wc alter tlic tverJ xrc UrPlroy tho IgTirc, Ttins In ibe 
fs'utcnco, Llslit ari»a:ltv to tlic cprl?r!\t InctarUr.r??,’* Uic trc'T'C cjcjnjlnn in '* Upl-t 
nn<I <larkn<^<*' not l*cinj: m*?ant UtTniily, but mlv^tttutcd fcrrf'n/crt and adTrrsitf, 
i-n nrmuntnf Fom^rr^-tnbliincr' or which Upht and <lajrtnr!«5>arcra7'p>^-<'ii 
to l»^ar to tbexe cvmdltiont of life. Undi-r Trepa nay 1-: conpriK^d—J^r'i; hr^r 
{fCTTpstriton or /.-nn/r), cVfvrry (uith/aVr/ and yuroi*.Vj), rrirtoKprtp, /ynnrJvXu'.r, 
A.fycrf-clr, crfrr.t rn.'i/iti, and rv/\n':inyi^ 

1. riprurt^ of r7.-.*t rV fup'KtJo th»’ word* to c'oJ In thtir rror^ tnd lltrral 
nu^r.fur, Olid the r.;::urc to Jn iha turn of t{H> /rr,f»nifrr. n.ry appi^ar In 

opv'rtj V, <!*:'*.' Vy./. if:a-m\-£:.'..»n,rrr.'ar:i.i.*<-^,n'iVfn,ar.d <«iTv,-7r; 
In whirh. WTiw the word* varifl, o*- frern onr hnruxT Into enoih^r, 

thr ranie Cpirr In the ihnnch: t o-iJ l j rryr.'t’d. In tb*' pzrr^, 

howtM r, vr thidl enufiUr \ tet a* and irtcii rl tbm 

tin h r tho.-.n.o l.ral. 

MO, Titr. .^nvAVTAcns crtiTrij. . r t f 

a bv rrn ’.rr.nr it n.i rr r ] i • c.':. t j. T:.iy r : i u. s. :\f f_-. 

yntjtCT </ c:-'- »n try. 'i’l.n*. t.wat off l IlrfT. that 
*' tl.ry t.TTt- Vmtr ar.A cv-'crarx-r.;:*,’' i-V - rj j*:*: »;-•,> ; t'j'f'-r.ti.n. rut 
i* u-.ufhncrc j^'ttrrfrd’y o.'r.\c\n\ U 3U‘-rt inthr b.:'!?'?-::,- Ttc>2in.M 

tli irv'^itkiil tbf.r a’d C^..c.**-~T2i.r.V.t, tcr.d it' iduftrttc a 
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or thiovr light npon it. For they freqnently render an abstract conception, in 
Eome degroe, an object of eenae, by Enrrotmding it -vrith each circnmslanccs as 
enable the mind to lay hold ol it rteadlly, and contemplate It folly. — Fonrthly, 
Figures Eometlma contribute in producing conridion, as truth is thes conreyc-d 
to the mind in a more lively and forcible manner than it otherwise could be, as in 
tbe following example : “ i. heart boUing with violent passions will always send 
up Infatuating fames to the head." An image that thus presents so much con- 
grnlty ber.voen a moral and asensible idea,Eerves,ltfccnnBTgnmentfrom analogy, 
to enforce what tbe anthor asserts, end to induce belief. — ^Fifthly, "Whether we 
endeavour to raise sentiments of pUanirt or axtrtion, we can always heighten the 
emotion by the figures which we Introduce, by lending the imagination to a train 
either of ajretable ot ditagritalU, of txalUng or dehasing ideat, correspondent to 
the impression which we sceh to make. 

650. The foHovang are the principal Figures of Hhetoric ; — 
Comparison or Sim'ile, Metaphor, Metf onym'y, Synexf ddehe or 
Ccmprehensimi, Personijicatton or Prosopopeia, Apostrophe, Alle- 
gory, Aniith'im, AUusimt, HypePbole, Irony, Sarcasm, Para- 
lep'sis, Literrogation, ^Exclamation, Vision, Pepetitim or Climax. 

■ 651. — 1. a. A SiiiTlS or FoKiiAi Compabisox is the resem- 
hlance in some one particular betvreen tvro objects of different 
hinds or species. This resemblance is einpressed hj the words 
like or as : thus, "we can sav of a horse, “ He is as sioifi as the 
icindV’ and of a man, “ile is ss Jirm as & roeJi.” Here the 
resemblance between a horse and the wind is in sreiftness, and 
between a man and a rock in strength, 

l. As comparisons must be Instituted between objects of differml species, it Is 
Improper to compare one mm with another, one ari^rvrith anolAcr, oTomarmg 
with anodter, tc. The objects must always he attached to different species ; thus, 
we can jiroperly compare A hen to a lion, night to old age, life to an oeean, an 
army to a torrent. So, we may compare a mighty poet, who ponrs his thoughts 
In the tiolenee and rapidity of verse, to a river swollen with rain harrying all 
before it. — Objects of Comparivon, therefore, must be those of different tiruU , — 
while those of Contrast are of the saene kind. 

c. As Comparisons Imply some degree of deliberation, they appear inconsistent 
- with the expression of violent passion. On such occasions, metaphors may, with 
propriety, be Introdnced. 

652. a. Etoe fok the Application of Sdhies. — A. Simile 
must he striking, natural, mxA suitable to the subject and the 
occasion ; a«, “ The music was liJte the memory of joys that are 
past, pleasant and mournful to the souL” Here the comparison 
IS made not between one kind of music and another, but, between 
music and the memory of joys that are past. The resemblance 
is therefore happj and stnMng, and awakens all the tender 
sensibilities snggeked by the objects of comparisom 

h. The preceding rule "will exclude aU comparisons that are 
too trite and obvious, too faint and remote, or too difficult for 
ordinary apprehension ; or which are not suitable either to the 
subject or the occasion. 

e. A due rerard mnrt, of course, be had to the das of readers whom we arc 
cddrc£«ing. What Is trite to well-informed persons, may posably be neirto others. 
And, again, a comparison which Is quite allcrwable now, may, in the advance of 
faiowledge, foU under the Direction just mentioned. In either case, however, 
the rale will hold good. 
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553. A Comparijon is sometimes introduced purposely to 
la-’cn or dcpredntc an object This is effected hr associating the 
principal subjects vritii .^mething low or dc-^ptcnhlc ; thus, 
Milton compares ihofnlk-n angels to a herd of goals : — 

Th" OTcrthroxn te and, as a l.trd 
or p-ittlt or lin->rtut f.otit toj>rt!icr ttroa j’d. 

Drove them toforchim ttrcndmtrnct, persaed 
TnOi terrors and vrftJi tcrla to tho boandj 
And errsta! Tall ot 'beav'n, vrhicli opening wide 
Roll’d inward, and the epacloai gap disclos’d 
Into the -wa^jrfnl deep. 


IiSSSO:? as.— Exorcise es . — Page 119. 

6.54. — 2. a. IitETArnoR. — A Metaphor is founded on the 
rcscrnllance tvhich one object bears to another; and differs 
from a simile only in being expressed in a shorter form (generally 
in one -word), avithout the signs of comparison like or : thus, 
“ Thy Tvord is a lomp to my feet.’’ In this example^ lamp is 
used metaphorically to nfiirm that the Divine vroDi instructs 
men in the course of cenuluct to bo pursued, just as a lamp 
directs them in the dark how to choose their footsteps. 

1. ^^'hen I say, “ M.an is ttl:c a vroK to man," I use a simile ; 
but tvhen 1 say. *• Man is a tvolf,’’ I employ a met.apbor. V>Tien 
a TTriter, therefore, designates man as a tcolf, he must describe 
only each of the qualities and appearances of the wolf as are 
suitable to his fulijcct. Caution js necess,ary to know at nhat 
point the resemblance ceases. Thus, were he to say, “ Man is 
a wolf to man, that murders .and deroirrs his fellow.a,” he would 
Ik- extending the metaphor too far. A wolf may be said to 
hill and dnvurf but, not to murder his ftdlows. 

655. There are four sources of Metaphors ; — 

1st, Wlien the resemblance lies Iwtweon Jtationr.l and Irra- 
tionol animals : thus, OitrS.aviour is .styled “ the Lamh of God.’’ 
Cicero stylos I’i-ci “ the nf.'.ftfrc of the province.” 

2ii(l, \\ h-en the resemblance lies between Ealionnl Beings 
rmd Jnaniir.ale objects; thus, Jesus is frequcntlv stvled '"a 
m-r, a dwr," &o. ; Chatham was designated “the' bvhearh of 
the slate," 

r.rd, AVhrr. the ro'emblar.ce He"> between IrroUcmal animal* 
and objects : a*. “His horses have brcotr.c the 

t'hr.ry’j'lk (vortexV of hi* estate.’’ 

4tb. \\ hen th'' Te*i-mblar.co lies betwooa one Inantmafe 
obj.'.et and : rs. “ Her h;md encirelid bore a bracelet 

rlarred uiih penis," “ Old age is the of rife.’’ 
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55G. Eules eoe the Applicatiok of Metaphoes. — Jiir/e 1. 
— a. As a metaphor is founded on the resemhlance het'n’een two 
ohjects, that resemhlance must he so ecident, that what is 
nflirmed of the one may he equally applicalle to the other ; 
thus, the Psalmist says, “The Lord is my roch and my fortress, 
my deliverer, my God, my strength, in whom I will tr’nst.” 

6. EniAiiKS. — The reader, acquainted with the state of Eastern countries when 
the Psalmist uttered these ■n-ords, will readfly perceive the appositeness of the 
metaphors employed in thiBeiampIe. In a country Infested by numerous banditti, 
what BO BUgge^ve of security ns a roei defended by a for(re*s t — or what so con- 
solatory as the conviction that shonld a sndden attach be made, adelieerer wasat 
hand, his own God, his tlrenglh t So, metaphorically, in a moral and tpiriiual 
sense, the man whose hopes and aims and principles are built on God, possesses 
a root and forlras against every marauding spiritual advCTsaiy that would 
attempt to disturb hla peace, or rob him of hla heavenly inheritance. 

c. According to the preceding rule, metaphors that are /orced 
or far-fetched must he aroided. Thus, were a poet to say, 
“tenacious paste of solid milk," instead of the simple word 
“ cheese, “ he woulA he introducing a metaphor that was forced 
and inelegant. 

d. As Metaphors are intended to {llnstrate a subject, they 
most not he taken from the more abstruse branches of the arts 
and sciences, with which few persons may he acquainted ; on 
the contraiy, they should be derived &om the most frequent 
occurrences of aH or nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

557. jRtde2. — a. Mehiphors shouldhe sinVed to the nafare of 
the subject of which we treat. Some are allowable, nay, beau- 
tiful, in poetry, which are inadmissible in prose ; some may he 
graceful in orations, which would he very improper in historical 
or philosophical composition. Care, therefore, is requisite to 
employ omy those metaphors which are neither too Uvely nor 
too elevated for onr subject; that we may neither attempt, by 
means of them, to force the subject into a degree of elevation 
which is not consistent with it, nor, on the other hand, allow 
it to sink below its proper dignity. In a serious discourse, 
therefore, to speak of “ thrusting religion doion our throats,” 
degrades the subject by the meanness of the metaphor. 

6. This Bnle is also frequently violated by combining objects which have no 
sorrespondencc. Tbes, Shakespeare ** He cannot bnckle his distempered 
caa/e Trithin the of mle.” ItisevWcnt that ttere can be no resemblance 
betTTcen a distempered catw and any body that can be confined Vidthln a ML 

558. JtulcZ. — a. In consfrt/rffu^ametaphor, thewritershould 
confine himself to the simplest expressions, and employ such 
words only as .ire literally applicable to the imagined nature of 
his subject. He must also carefully avoid intermixing 

and fujurative language when describing the same object; 
otherwise, one part of the description will he 'understood 
litcraUg, and the other metaphor icallg. 
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T 75 r^!fcn.— “A tn'l cnwr.qumbic /a:;:; cr>^ in bU tT!i=«, ana 

artnh til" ftreaa cl life.’" Th« irriter li-!5b«:a (x.nirarir.ga/irrrrto a/.irr'. oj.d 
caabt net to han; espiorrt nay -ordi that vrcrc cotaiT-ticaLictothemcuir'bor. 
A Caa-." may tc EappoKd to crepio acan'i Tclc', bat caa nfTcrbotaHtorfn'oi- 
Bitream. 

Ii. The preceding rule requires contida^cy o f Imtyiiagcya. the 
expression of a metaphor ; thus, if yre speak of the passions as 
being inflamed, ive must not at the same time speak of rooitng 
them end, but of cjiwginfhmg them : if rve speak of a rotrfctJ 
prejudice, it must not be tidjducd or cjiwyimhcil,h'aicradicaicd. 

fjoO. J2)de ■}. — a. In describing the same subject, rre must 
avoid joining together different or mixed metaphors. 

riVolit-rB— ACdSwa, • 7 >taUr.a ci th" frailty of oarnaiam.fayt,“Tbcrt! Uert 
n Finite Tic'w cf litunon Tint::rc rrhich f* not rttiTIcfcnt to fjiinfflviLh t?:c t^eJs of 
A t!c^ cay trr4ab!‘i ts to ditfor^r ibc bcatitT of an obje-rt, bctcan ncTcr 

joMto/rfinTui/A It-— Ar^n,**! trldlc in ny ftnicrjUnj ra^L-o iriih 
That lonpi to l^inrch Into a b^Ticr Ftratn.” The rnc«i.U figured a* ahor'o.tnay, 
be irjJtVJ, bt:t uhen v:c of fatxnc/.i'ny, tre nuJtc it us?.ip: r-nri by no 
force cT iLe 5tr.r7irat!oTi it to mpT^orcl Lotli a cad a sJitp nt one 

noritiit; to yrcrcat it lacKrftiry* 

b. ^^^lcn rve are in doubt whether the metaphors introduced 
are or arc not of the mured kind, we should try to form a picture 
from them, and consider how the parts would agree, and what 
sort of a figure the whole would present, when delineated with 
a penciL Bv this means we become sensible whether, as in 
llio faulty instances just given, inconsistent circumstances are 
mixed, and a monstrous image thereby produced ; or whether 
the object is prcsentc-d throughout in one nature] and consistent 
point of view. 

e. Wo should avoid not only mirir.y metaphors on the same 
subject, but also crovediny them together. 

“TfcTc a time when f.'vrt^nnvby fi? rthrmcncc of thcir fermcn- 
tnlion.flnn c.n.1 di?sl!oor.c tnolbcr.** In ihlc K-ntcntrc-ficiionF nre rc^rc^intcd* 
rm, t' <li«ocrdar,t f-vtity iIk* ir.ixirrc of wbkJi fTt>.*.ccr^ t io!fnl fcnncntition ; 
tT.i OTy^ratim* ftai? fleets trr ictr-tc--! :o them vrhi:h bc'.on;: only to 

s^ltX in Tncticn. I: to «nr. '•There U a U:ae when 

fictions caim fihd Ubmcml'crccc a:i:pth'‘r br forclUo 


GGh Jiutc fi. — rt. Jlctaphors should not he ymrsiicd too fur. 
Win n we dwell too long upon the rcsemblanco on which the 
figure is founded, and Citryu into .all its minute circumst.aucos 
fatigue the reader hy this j.lay of fancy, and render our 


•ivo n-tj iv.i'tvi ui liji'* iiuicvj unci rcr 

diseouree obscure. This is c.alled etreudny a metaphor. 

Vr h-Vpn. — '’Trir rf’/.r.-t 
rtknh. t.» a in ? .-i 

r-rr. T.rr in t.? c\r“TT cf f 


r ir.rr ITcnc^. ‘‘fdxn to v.c Inthrlyr^o—- cf t>e 
ycr-.V Tl.rrol!,",- <T.i.yf-_'em-.cV,f.r- 

a-.B rwa-.- tlic > -i, ct j.rcTi-.lir.a mlanl-T. cr r! 

l.;-,c ii .r'rr'l.''tca i'," r-A. i; fmrmfA::. Ur:. co, «<• fbatf Iv' c> • 
I',.--, ■ ’ stir; r 4.- cr u-’;-,' J.r. SucU iBCBtcl lar-geByB L£ mu Krrc-i ea 
1: I rt lo Ojtrr»rt. 


l. M. rap 
on tv, rv ■■>, 
tic a to the 


a re, hy :ro:-,r,, may be introduced 

"■■T., fn. na the m "-t careh-ss etTuFions of conversa- 
•■.ioct pre-;or.;.te tv; re-isiens o.'’ tragedv, and, on all 
• K C 
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these occasions, they are, perhaps, the most beautiful and- signi-- 
ticant language that can he employed. The foUo-wing is an 
instance ; — 

" Man ! 

Thou pendulum betTviit a smile and tear.” 

Renmrhs , — ^Here the writer, under a deep impression of the 
varieties in the life of man, in a sudden^, striking manner, calls 
him a pendtdu7ii, leaving it to the excited imagination of the 
reader to trace out the resemblance. 

681. a. JBxtended Metaphors, which are very appropriate to 
Descriptive Poetry and the higher species of Or^ory, require 
great care and eMll to preserve consistency throughout. Pope 
frequently employs them with effect,- ns in the following 
instance : — 

“Let U8 (since life can little else supply 
Thau just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all the scene of man, 

A- mighty mate, but not -without a plan ; 

A -wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot; 

A garden, tempting •mth forbidden /ndt. 

Together let ns beat the ample field, 

Tiy what the open, what the covert yield ; • . 

The latent tracks, the giddy heights explore, 

Of those vho blindly creep, or sightless soar.” 

t. REiuaKB. — In metophoTB ot this kind, all the particnlarB ot the j>rimary 
subject should ha-veothers eorresponding to them in the melaphorical one. Care, 
therefore, should be taken that their qualities be not interchanged, and that 
those particulars -a-hleh belong to the primary subject only, may nerer appear in 
the metaphorical one. In the precrflng example, the “mighty maze" may 
represent tbehnman constitution. The “pian” may he the leading principles 
and feelings of human nature. The •' Kttds and Jioutrt " are virtnes and Tices, 
■weaknesses and ohlUtics. The ''/or6Wcffn fruit” ia temptation to irregular 
Indulgence or passion. The “ openparu" designate the knowledge which we 
can acquire and enjoy. By “ (ht coetrt” Is meant such -workings of the mind or 
economy of the body as wo cannot esqjlain. The " lafenf fnici ” may denote 
abstmae spccnlatlona; and “ giddy htigbU" may signify ambitions deai^. 

ZiSSSOn- as,— Exercise BG^Page 120. 

662. — 3. a. MET'oxYH'r is the change of such nmes as 
have some relation to each other ; os when we put the cause 
for the effe<A, or the ^ect for the cause, the container for the 
thing contained, the sign for the thing signi/ied. 

Thus, L. The cause for the effect, or, the author for his 
works; as, “I am reading Virgil,” that is, his works. — 2. The 
effect for the cause ; as, “ Gray hairs should he respected,” that 
is, old age. — 3. The container for the thing. ctwtain^,- as, ‘‘The 
k^e boils,” meaning the water ; “ A flourishing city,” meaning 
thQ inhahiianis. — 4. The sign for the thing signified; as, ''He 
assumes the sceptre,” that is, “He assumes the eovereiontil." 
(See 668.) 


Para. 5G3.] SyNEOTUCIlfi. 


1. InioTlomaAa is Trhcn tm o$ce or dignitr b nscd for wmc izdmdcal, or 
when a dMlngniihrf man is caHed h? tome particnlar name : as, when a preat 
orator is Kj-tel a h^moi&tnU or a Cicm:—a. wiso man Is caUed a Solomon a 
patient mnn, a Joi ,—a str o ng man, n SnnsOT, &c. 


S63. 4. a. A Sx>'XC'Docn2, or Comprehension, is Triien tiie 

ichole is put for apart, or a part for the whole, a dejuiie for an 
tWrfm’id number, &c.; as, “ il/an returns to the dust,” mean- 
ing only his lodp ; “He earns his bread , meaning all the 
necessaries of life. 


6. Ctmlion— In applying n sjnecdochc. care mnst ho taien, that if a pari ia 
once nsed to represent the eholr, or the whole to represent a pari, the same mode . 
must bo preserred throoghont, in order to avoid a confusion of terms and Ideas. 


664. — 5. PimsohiriCiTio^^, or Prosopopcia, is that figure 
by ivhich ■we ascribe intelligence and personaldy to irrational 
animals and inanimate things; ns, “My children, the aged 
Goat replies;” “The thirsty ground ;■*’ “The anyiy ocean;” 
“The mountains saw Thee, 0 Lord, and trembled." 

SC.5. a. The lovtsi Hod of PcisonlEcation is when wo nttrihntc comr of the 
properties or qnalities of living meatotes to inanimate objects ; os, “ The angry 
oeoan,”— “ a/uKouidart,"— “armiTtnamom,”— "the ttihm eky." Expressions 
of this kind are very common In Descriptive Poetry. 


b, A Kctmd and higher hind ia when inanimate objects or aSalraci ideas nro 
introlnoed as acting in a more mstained manner, like U'viog creatnrea. This 
epedes of Personification is very frcqnently exhibited in poetical descriptions, 
and In the highest species ef Oratory. Tho following is an instance bom 
Tbomton ; — 

" Eat yonder comes the powerfal Uny at day, 
lyfoiang in the east. The lesening clond. 

The kindling axnre, and the tnonntaln’s brow 
mam'd with fluid ^Id, his near approach 
Betoken glad." 

e. The f/iinf and highest kind la when inanimate objects and irrational beings 
arc Introdaccd not only as /(tliny and aeliny, bat also as lUIfniny and sptatiny. 
This kind is appropriate only for representing some strong emotion, cither of 
love, anger, Indignstlon, or of grief, remorse, or mehmcholv. The foDoiving 
address of Satan, when left in torment by the llcsiah, is a frm specimen : — 


" O Harts, Haris, HarOti cannot my groans pervado 
Thy stony Start to rmtoirrf me aUre 
Under this roci, before to-morrow's ran 
Plnd mo here weltering In the sordid dnst, 

A spectaelo of scorn to all my host. 

Wont to behold In me their kingly chief? ’’ 

d. CtiBfton.— In rrojf composition, this figure rcqnlrea to be nsed with great 
moderation and delicacy, for the some awlstinoe cannot bo obtained as in p<s>trr 
for raUIng passion to its proper height by the force of nnmbcrs and the glow of 


66G. — C. An Apostkophe is a ixtminy off finm tho subject 
of discouKo to address some other person, dead or absent or 
some object, os if that person or object were actually before 
the shaker: thus Da-nd, in his lamentation over Saul and 
.Tonathan,^avp,“How axe the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
kittle I O' Jonathan, thou wnst slain in thy high places. I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; Terr pleasant host 
thou been unto me; thy love to me was wonderful.” 
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6G7. — 7. An AiLEGonT is a series of metaphors continued 
through an entire narration, and represents one subject hj 
another -which is analogous to it. The subject thus represented 
is not formaUy mentioned, but -will be easily discorered by 
reflection. 

Thus, the Psalmist fPs- Ixnc, 8— 1C) depicts the Jrtcisli nation nnder the symhol 
of a rine: — “ Thoa host brought a Tine ont of ppypt: Thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and p’anted it. Thou preparedst room tefore it, and didst cause it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land. The hlUj trere covered vrith the Ehadoar 
of it,andthcboaghs thereof -were like the goodie cedars. She cent out her boughs 
unto the sea, and her branches unto the river. IVTiy hast Then broken dorm her 
hedges, EO that aU they which pass by the way do pluck her 7 The boar out of 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devonr it." 

6G8. Caidion. — ^In an Allegory, as -well as in a ISIetapbor, 
sneb terms only must be employed as are literally applicable to 
tbe rejircfentative subject ; nor must any circumstance be added 
that is not strictly appropriate to tbis subject, however justly 
it may apply to the jirinctpal, either in a figurative or in a 
proper sense. Thus if, in the example just given, instead of 
describing the vine as wasted by the boar out of the -wood and 
decoured by wild beasts, the l^salmist had said, that it was 
abided by the heathen, or otcrcome by enemies, this would have 
destroyed' the allegory, aud produced the same confusion that 
has been remarked in those metaphors in which the figurative 
and the literal sense are confounded together. 

M9. a. Allegories are the same as fables or parables, which, in ancient times, 
formed a faToarito method of imparting instinctiem; -srhatis csdlEd the moral, 
Is the simple meaning of the allegory. 

b. Mnny Allegories occur In the Scriptures, of which Xathan’s reproof of Bavid 
(2 Sam. rii. 1 — 7) and the Parables of onr Lord are instances. Bnnynn's pilgrim's 
Progress Is an Allegory. 

570. — a. An AxiTXiLKSisis the contrast or opposition between 
two objeeis, two actions, or two qublitics, that their difierence 
may he rendered more apparent; thus, "We contrast the saraye- 
ness of the tiger -with the mcchness of the lamb ; the cruelty of 
Nero with the forbearance of Titus. This figure is mostly 
employed in the delineation of characters, particularly in bio- 
gr^hy, history, and satire. The foUorving is an instance ; — 
“ He can bribe, hut he cannot seduce ; he can buy, but he cannot 
gain ; he can lie, but he cannot deceive/’ 

CTt. Caution. — ^When objects arc compared or contrasted, the rescmhhince or 
the opposition mnst be denoted, cot only by the words, but by the Etmeture of 
the Ecntence. 

a. Thus, “ A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, nu enemy his crimes.” 

Here the actors and d^ects are contrasted ; the verb exaggerates, being common 
to both. Is cipressed in the Erst clause and understood in the second. 

b. " Between fame and trae hononr a distinction is to be made. The former 
is a blind and noisy applause; the latter is an internal and more silent 
homage." 

c. A continned succession of aniilhescs mnst henvolded, otherwise onr eiprcs- 

sions will appear too studied and laboarcd, conveying an impression that 
greater attention has been paid to tbs manner of saving a thing than to the 
tiling itself. (See CS3.) ' 
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572 , 0. a. An Allusion is n figure^ ty 'wliicli some -word 

DT phrase in a sentence recalls to our mind, either some -well- 
hnovm fact in history, or fable in mythology, or the sentiments 
of £Otne dzstinguislied -vniter, — In all the subject 

referred to should he readily -gerceived, otherwise a deeper 
shade will he cast on those ‘objects which were intended, by 
this means, to be illuminated. 

“ A urnOT In ttie EainLnrgTi UctIcw " to quote tLe worfs ol PtuIesEor 
Nc;vtnan, “ tioj rcmurts on the poetry o£ ilfltou ; — 

“ ‘ Oianrc the rtmeture of the Bentence, rnbstltnte one synonym for nnoUier, 
nnil the whole effect Is destroyed. The epell loses its power ; and hewhoshonld 
then hope to coninre with it, wonld find himself ns much mistaten as Caaim, in 
the Arabian tale, when he cried “ Open Wheat," *■ Open Barley," to the door which 
obeyed no totmd but “ Open Sesame."’" 

Tlcre the allndon Is to one of the popular tales of the day, and hence it is 
pleadng and easily nuderstood. 


T.ESSorT 37, — Exercise Q'l.—Fagc 120. 

C70. — ^10. An HirrEii'iioLE is a figure which represents tbinp 
m greater or Icsi, better or trorsc, than they arc in reality ; thus 
Darid, speaking of Snnl and Jonathan, says, “ They wore sioiftir 
than eagles, they were stronger than lions}’ 

r<71. <L TTypcrboUcal b frcqncnUy the CLffect of passion ; for the pav 

fioT»% whether OTprf<f, throw theimnd 
into confusion, find cxapjfcratc thdr objects. Hence, brjicrbolcs gcn cr alljf 
nppear In tragt^y daring the storms of pasdon, or in the higher hinds of poetry 
and oratory. 

h. C<rt!thn. — An hyptcrbole choald nercr be used in prow In tho description of 
nnrthlnp ordlnarj* or familiar; and when used on other occasions, It shonld bo 
f !:prcA.^ a* lirlcHy a* possible. In Instances, howerer, of humour and droffery, 
liypcrlvjha arc frcqncntlj: Intitylaccd parpoitlg to magTiifii or d<7rcdf the rnbjecL 
In alw. a greater latUnde may be ailorTt?(l t!mn in prose, but even hero, 

v.o >bouId be on our guard lest the figure degenerate into bombast, 

575. — 11. a. Ir.ONx is n figure in which we utter the Tcry 
yecerse of what wo intend should he understood, with a view to 
add force and pungency to our observations. Thus, when we 
style a tlacf, “ A mighty honest fellow indeed,” we speak 
ironically. Tlic real sentiments of the speaker are evinced by 
the sneering accent, the air, the cairaragance of the.praise, con- 
trasted with the vrell-known character of the person or thin" 
nddrcfsod. ° 


“d of nnm- 

Ktnl : .nr t.io’c In'liTi'lnnl^ cm whore minds the sonndefc nxjmmcnts wonld hjvvo 
r"' f e?nin='. the poipnancy of wit and raiUery. We therefore 

‘ v'.v, r »2r!nns persons have, on proper occafions, had recoraw to tho 
<i'c of till, f.pnro. Thos the prophet Elijah raccrincly challenpcs tho priests of 

wort!,— “ Cry aloud : for ho is a 
(ml , rUticT he i! tall-.le.r, or he i- pursalnp. or he is on a journey, or peradren. 

turohci:ee7r.-.h,andir.ii.ott)eawal;cd."— IKinESirllLs;. rojauim 


. ^ of ‘fony, is a keen satirical erpres- 

sion, intended to insult and mortify a person ; th'is the Jews, 
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when they derided Christ, insultingly said, " He saved others ; 
Himself He cannot save.” 

677. — 13. Paralepsis or Omission, is a figure by which we 
pretend to omit what we are really desirous of enforcing ; as, 
‘‘Your idleness, not to mention your impertinence and dishonesty, 
disqualifies you for the situation.” 

678. — 14. An Iuterrogation is used literally to ash a qtios- 
tion, hut figuratively it is employed, when the passions are 
greatly moved, to affirm or deny more strongly. Thus, “ Tlio 
Lord 18 not a man, that He should lie ; neither the son of man, 
that He should repent; hath Tie said, and shall Me not do it? 
or hath Me spoken, and shall Me not malie it good ? ” 

679. — 16. Exclamation is used to express agitated feeling, 
admiration, wonder, emprise, anger, joy, grief, &c, ; thus, '' 0 
the depth of the riches both of the -wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out ! ” 

•680. — 16. Vision or Imagert is a figure used only in 
animated and dignified compositions, when, instead of relating 
something that is past or future, we employ the present tense, 
and desenbe it as actually passing before our eyes. 

Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline, says, “ I 
seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the e^h, 
and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one con- 
flagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, 
lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The 
furious coimtenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while, with 
a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries.” 

681. — 17. a. Climax is a figure in -which the sense rises,- 
by successive steps, to what is more and more imMrtant, or 
descends to what is more and more minute ; as, “ There is no 
enjoyment of property -without government; no government 
■without a magistrate ; no magistrate -without obedience ; and 
no obedience -where every one acts as he pleases.” 

i. Climax is the game os Amplification, Enumeration, or Gradation, 

c. A -writer or speaker who, by force of argument, has 
established his principal point, may sometimes introduce this 
figure with advantage at the dose of his discourse. 

682. — ^18. The AiitidimaXj or -the opposite of Climax, is 
sometimes introduced to dimitiish great objects, and render such 
as are diminutive even more so. 

583. a. In addition to the preceding Figures of Speech, there 
are others : such os the Litdtes, which affirms more strongly by 
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denviag the contrary ; the ParalleUtm, or the similar construc- 
tion- of the memhera of a sentence ; the Calachresit, or ahuse of 
vrords, in "which the "words nro "wrested from "their proper 
meaning — as, a beaidifiil voice, a tweet sound. 

A EttphemUm Is the Boftoninff of on offensive or harsh expression ; thus, in 
BpcaJdng of a miur, instead of faying “he has a man^spirit^ dispositiDn,” Tve 
can pay, “he has a narrvtc or contraefed eooI.” (See CC5.) 

684. Directions in the Application of Figiiratirc Language. 

1. CnrefuUj study the preceding Lessons in consecutive 
onler, and work the Exercises adapted to the same in the 
volume of Exercises, pp. 119 to 128. 

2. In sludging the Pods, Orators, .and Dssagists in our lan- 
guare, notice on what occasion figurative expressions are 
employed, and what impression is, by that means, made on your 
mind. Critically analyze each figure, that you may understand 
to what extent it has contributed to the embellishment of the 
author’s sentiments. The most striking of these figures should 
he lodged in your memory and he made the topic of conversa- 
tion "with some intelligent friend ; or, at least, entered and 
duly classified in some memomndura-book reserved for that 
purpose. Simply marking them in the margin of the author, 
except as subsidiary to the memory, "will be found insufficient. 

3. In your oim composition he very sparing, for a time, in the 
"use of Figurative Lanraagc, till extensive reading and careful 
critical practice shall nave taught vou on what occasions, and 
to what extent, this most difficult land of language can "with 
advantage he employed. 
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tESSOW S8.— Exercise Ba.—Page 129. 

585. Veeb.m CRrncisit is the art of judging, hy determinate 
principles, of the correctness or incorrectness of a \rriter'B - 
erpressimi, both rrith regard to the choice and arrangement of 
his words, and the striiciure of his sentences. 

580. Litep.akt Cetticism; extends to the examination both 
of thought and tade, os well as expression ; and depends on the 
application of extensice Icnoicledge, sound judgment, and correct . 
taste, in estimating how far n wiiter adheres to truth and nature 
in hu delineations. The subsequent Rules and obsen-ations 
■will be principally restricted to the former of these branches — 
namely, verhal criticism. 

6S7. Verhal Criticism may be considered under the two 
following heads : — 

I. The Nature and Laws of Language. 

IL Style. 

I.— NATURE AND LAWS OF LANGUAGE. 

588. Language is the utterance of intelligible sounds, and 
forms the medium by which the mind communicates its 
thoughts. It is either articulate or inarticulate. The former is 
confined to man, the latter is common to other animals as well 
ns to man. 

689. inartietdate language consists of those instinctive smmds 
or cries by which animals express their sensations and desires. 

ThT 25 , the neighing of the horse, the bortinfj of the do^, the chirping of fowls, 
&C., are founds perfectly tmdcTctood by the animals uttering them, — ifan, also, 
has a natural language Intelll^bTe to the whole of the human race. This, how- 
erer, is extremely defoctire, being confined entirely to tbo general exprekriona 
of Joy, frrf^, /tar, and the other passions or anefinns of the mind ; It is, there- 
fore, wholly inadequate to the purposes of rational intaxcurse, and the infinitely 
dlrertified Ideas of an intelligent being. Hence the necessity of arUzuXatt 
lanyuajt, 

590. Articulate language is that sgsiem of expression which 
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is composed of simple sounds, -rariously modified tbe organs 
of speecli, and combined into Trords as siff! 2 S of onr ideas. 

Tho Oman* qf tpreOt ore the Ups, the teeth, the tongue, the palate, the throat, 
and the nogj, 

691. a. 'WoBDS, tbougb doselr connected by frequent use 
■with the things signified, hare no natural ajfiniiy "with them. 
Thus, the "word Jire might have denominated the substance 
■which "we call tee, and the -word ice might haye signified Jire, 
&c. It is, therefore, cudom only, or the tacit consent of a 
people, that affixes to certain tilings a certain •word or sound by 
-which it may be kno-wn. 

6. There arc many •^orda, it is true, the Eomids of Tvhlch arc imitations of the 
noi« produced by the things signified Thu®, one wind is eaid to trAig/r, another 
to roar, a Ecrpent to hUs, n fly to Ivzs, t;c. Btrt instances of this hind are only 
few in nmnbCT. 'Words, therefore, may be considered prindpaliy as and 

not os Imitations; os ar^itrarp or Instituted, and not os natural signs of Ideas. — 
.The corroc t uesa of this mode of considering the nature of speech In general, will 
be more apparent if we attend to the manner by which children are taught a 
language. Enppose a foot Is held out to a child for the first time, an fny?re«Ton 
or idfa is thus conveyed to his mind by the organ of sight. 'While this impreysion 
continues, suppose farther that the sound toot is distinctly uttered ; he will then 
have an imprestion or idea of the aonnd conveyed through the ttnse of hearing, 
which will be rendered more distinct if be blmsclf be taught to enunciate lu 
The two ideas, noindy, that of the object, and that of the Knnjd,wlll then, if long 
contluned, or often repeated, coalesce in his mind, and become to eiron^y con* 
roctod, that the idea of the object wUl suggest that of the found loot ; and. on 
the other hand, the sound will recall the Idea of the object,— The principle on 
which this coalition la founded, Is a law of the human ndnd, known under tho 
name of osjoriation of idios ; and the p ro mts s of the learner In connecting otlter 
Ideas with oUier sounds is only a repetition of the operation, till the whole Ian* 
guage is acquired. 

69i2. a. The Obicex of Laxgcage. — We leam from the 
Scriptures that Adam named all creatures, and hence we 
natirrally infer that language must have been the yift of 
Heaven. 

h. Indocd.what can bo more rafionol,as well as more probable, than tonippose 
tliat Z/<,vrho formed the or^nfof man,ehouId at firrt instruct him In the proycr 

ol them 1 ^ot, however, that we suppose the langimrc of our Crrt yarenls 
was ts copious as most mcKJtm languages, or that the Identical language which 
they c^od Is now In cxl''tcncc. Many of the primitive radical words may and 
probably CO exist in various languages, but observation traches us languages 

must improve and undergo considerable changes as Jmowledgo increase*, and bo 
mbject lo continual alterations, from other causes incident to men In rodety.' 

693. a. Articulate lanyttayc Is either oral or teritten. Oral 
Itmgurige is tho exprosrion of our ideas by intelligible founds or 


• nf’me Toeho*? nroTlion, that larguar^ of 'human Invention, Is, like some 
other of hi* a-=^-nion«:, very nnt-nnl lit. ** ThlN mctho-l of rclenlng words lavs 
he, ” itnn;->Ilavly to Uo-l th''ir tranicr. Is aihori cut lo t-v'u;'*? In'jnlry and 
crt)!ar;atu>n. Ityr.v<-* V. ephl>«‘pt.<:rir.uchtTOaUe,l:u'.Uavi> luanldn \ in rar.th 
Iguorr.ne'.aiid IcaI* to preat error."' Butv.tat Igncrancr.uo would ast.can the 
f append ihrir.f crlgln ol Inngncgc pcrT<“tnate amtug irantind? cr hew can It 
h.-vd to preit error ; Tnle-a wc cm c-'ccrtcin the frif origin cf Irmpnagc, w-c are 
jn-t where wc were as to igncwa^ce or error, whclhcr wc a.‘gunie s Dirin^ or a 

Iiuman origin. 
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tcordg. Writtm language is the representation of significant 
sounds by letters or mamctcrs. 

b. Oral lanffnnge, -we have reason to Enppose, continued long to bo the only 
medium by "i^rhich knourlodgo could be imparted, or social intercouiEC maintained. 
But, in the progress ot kno'S'ledge, various methods, such os hieroglppbict,pidur<s, 
to, vrere devised for attaining n more prrmanmt and extensive vehicle of thought.. 
At length, words were redneed to their simple nrticnlate sounds, and markt or 
Idlert were adopted to denote those sounds. Hence, letters are marix for certain 
sounds ; and by a combination of these elementary marks or letters, all words, or 
signs of thought, are made visible In writing, and again transferred from the eye 
to the mind. — By oral language we communicate our tfaoughta only to those that 
arc present ; bnt by means of written language, we can convoy them to the most 
distant regions, as well as to future generations. 


Of the Usage which constitutes the Law of Language. 

694. a. UnxiTT of Graitmaji. — h& language is composed of 
■arbitraiy "words derived from various sources, and subject to 
fiiumerous modifications and comlinaiions, the necessity of uni- 
‘formity of expression, in order to be accurately understood, 
^tvould naturally suggest itself to every reflecting mind. Hence, 
•vre find among the Greeks and Romans, as among other nations, 
'pltention vras early paid to a systematic arrangement of those 
inodes of expression •which seemed best calculated to convey the 
rticaning intended. The system which professes to unfold and 
Ulustrate the rules and principles by which uniformity or 
accuracy of expression is secured is railed Grammar. Those 
principles which are applicable to all languages constitute what 
as termed Universal Grammar, while those which are confined 
p any one Language are denominated Particular Grammar. 

b. Ko Grammarian can, ot hla own auOiority, alter any mode of expreaeion, or 
awign to a word a signification different from that which baa been allotted to 
It by estobliahed naage. He Is properly the compilrr and rpitemizer ot laws 
already existing, and not the promulgator of new laws of his own framing. Ho 
may, indeed, recommend this or that mode of expression, as more agreeable to 
analog;.’, but it most remain with the public whether or not his advice bo 
a'lopted. His business is to observe the agreement or disagreement of words, 
the ElraUarlty or dissimilarity between different forms of expression ; to redneo 
those that are similar under the same class, and, by a careful induction of par- 
ticulars, to establish general propositions. By these means, he greatly facilitates 
the Etudy of the language to Etrangers, renders natives more perfect in the 
Imov.’lcdge of It, and, at least, gives greater stability, if not a permanency to 
custom. 

505. A Jhde, in Grammar, is an established mode or form to 
which a large number of particular things is subject, either in 
inflection, concord, position, &c. ; thus, it is a rule, in English, 
that the plural of nouns should he formed by adding s to tho 
singular — as hook, hooks. 

590. a. An Pxception from a rule is a deviation from the 
iuode_ observed by the larger collection ; thxis, the plural of 
heau is formed by adding x instead of s, as beaiar; because it 
is thus formed in French, from which language it is derived. 
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6. The etcepUira to a mlc arises, either hecaase the trerd or phrase thas used 
has heenderired Iron BCOther larra-age, or becaitM car.ora has asrifxod that 
laoic ; in either cnae, hotreTer, it norr forms a fau- of the langnaro. and mast be 
otanxed as mcch as the mie itself. 

597. Both the rules and exceptions of a Imguage must have 
ohtained the sanctioa of estahlithcd, or, as it is "enerallv de- 
nominated, ffood uwffe ; and this usage must he repidablcj 
rtalional, t^aA-praent. 

693. The Usage vhich gives law to language must, in the Jird 
place, be Meputahle. 

Bv reputable usage is meant that mode of expresdon which 
has been adopted hr Axdhors, distinguished for combining ex- 
tensive knowle^e with the talent for communicating it 

a. The conrert^iem of of rant and emtnenoe trill certainly hire 
tome inflnencc on lan^oa^ And. in rrhat cenoems mcrclc the prr-nunc/a'ien, it 
the only rale to Trhich rre can rtfer the matter in ererr donbOfnl ca^o ; bat In 
xrhat concerns the trortf/ themsclTc?* or their cen^fru/rJion and cyy/tcofi<?*T, it is of 
lEnportcncc to tare some certain, £;VjJy,andir#//-bnc»nn rlardard to 'K-hich Trccan 
refer, a standard tovrhlch ereryone has ccceis to canTac.® and examine; and 
this can be no other than anthon cf nryu'^ir:^.':. Accordin^lT. m* find that these 
am, by nnivmal consent, in actna! t^«o*s:on of this aatkerirr, and to this 
tribantd, Trhcn any donbt arise;, vho tpTcal L« almy? made.— The attcart of 
to mahe ccnrfrf^'hn the w*e nar.djrJ tf correctness is mort InJndidonj 
cad nnsafo, for the reasons jnst as'-jne-i. 

1. By AvVtors of iley-uti.'/o.a or Spaniard At.*tVr>. rre mean those rrho combine 
cxtcnsiTctnOTrlodfCTrith the talent far commrmicatiii^ it, "who hare 'welabM 
•well iho propriety of the.ir words and the strcctnre of th-rir sentences. A writer 
may be -nd wd for the yrofcnlitr of his knowloige, bat If he Is dafieicst Ln com- 
mnnicatinp It, bo Is of no eathoriry tri'A n fa ^anyroyr. The estimatiem in 
which a writer U held br the pnhuctnnrt always deedd: to whatcbtsshobclons^tt, 
CT to what eminence ho has attained. Some person?, for liisiance, may prefer, 
as a poet, Parn/f to ifiT'on, bnt no one will dispntc the ropeiior t^ne of the 
latter to that of the former. 

c, l>or i« it npon the anthority of a/<w rcpntsV.c writer* that any mole of 
con^trcctlcn can be deemed properly established. In erder to bwmcrrpatable 
n*ayc, ltna.*t have reeclTed the sanction of rr.eey. if not of the m-rton/y of 
writers of thi' cla.«a. The Bole I? appUcnV.e also both to TerkalCrificiar.d (?rarn- 
rianons-* Thon^h the cplnlon? of such men, formed, ib*y tnnrt be, from a 
carcfnl InTedlyation of the pencral prlnrip'.C'S of a lanraare, v-.H Aare, tndcoy.'f 
tf /.^re,proi.'<^t.V7yA.*than ihofecf any other ladlvJdnals; yet the EincIeanthcritT 
of anr Critic or Grammarian, b o weru dict!n?nifhc\l he may be. Is not of it'clC 
FcdScicnt to cftabUsh any mede trhSch he may rcccmmeni, cr to reVet what be 
deprecaic<. He may point oat the anoleoy of the cnc and the error toa?nts 3 of 
the other, and hii arpnments: may befonnled cn troth ; Vat It raandepmdnron 
the generality of other wTltcrf whether or cot hi? cplalcns slnH be tdopted. It 
tf, hra.-eTcr. to te preromM, that since oar lanjmarc is new cxtcnsIvclT colti- 
vatei, the dolaction? of the le-onel and jadlclens imitic or pramnariAn will 
rrec-Te frrtaicr oitentien than formerly, end anemallw and irrtr-^Iarities wCl, 
cctmriamUy, become ranch fewer. 

GOD. T7as Usg^c in the second place, Ic 2s'a(tor.a!j — not 
confini^d to tliis or that province, but muri fonu tho luuiruag-e 
of tlic mtiou, imd be evt'rv'wbere inlelliirible. 


• It enW beobserTTd, tksttbcorr.rrcftleCmmmariansnithat^' 
th-^nah frerjarnUy com', in^i, arc Tct dl-xir ct, T1 Grammarian i« t- 
c^m; ilcr cf the JUrr/ cf the laasna^, ard theTtrla: Crii:: I? he •rho’ 
dua that jire crccy-Lny In, 


Vhe Critic, 
m;^rly tlic 
the 
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GOl. a. Li the third place, this Usage must he Present. 

b. Many ■words formerly in iise and occnrring in the nntborizcd Teraion of the 
Bible, In ShakEpeare’s plays, in Bacon'a jEssays, and in other ■writings of that 
period, from being lees snitablo than others, are now dtnoteU, that is, hare ceased 
to be employed by good modem writera. In determining, therefore, what ■words 
are to be considered obsolete, regard mnst be had to the tptcits of composition 
and to the natnro of the subject. A greater latltade is allowed to Poetry than 
to Prosi% In Portra, any word which cannot plead the anthority of Milton, or 
some standard cont^porary poet, may be justly regarded as oliolele. In Prott 
(except in lurteijur, or In passages of ancient dory, or when the subject ia on 
some art or Kioiee) no word should bo employed which has ceased to be used by 
pood ■writers for the lad century. This remark is applicable not only to inappro- 
priate teordt, but to awkward, uncouth decletifloni and combinaliont of words. 
(Sec 232 to 237.) 

G02. a. The usages of written rather than of oral language, 
determine the Pules of Grammar, hecanse the former exhibit 
not only present hut national and reputable ■usage. 

6. Another reason for basing the Buies of Grammar on the nsages of ■written 
rather than of oral language Is, that oral langnage is not generally uttered ■with 
Eulllcicnt care to aroid mistakes ; but ■written language rc^re greater caution 
in the choice and accuracy of expression, that the meaning of the tTritcr may be 
distinctly conreyed. 


CAEOES OF CrailjCISM. 
liESSOUr ag^Exerclse a.9.—Pagt 129, 

603. As Good Usage is not altraya uniform in its decisions, 
unquestionable authorities being found for dilierent modes of 
expression, it has been thought desirable to draw up certain 
Canons or Pules of Criticism, by 'vrhich the student yrill be 
enabled to decide to •which mode of expression the preference 
is due. The subjoined Canons, proposed by Dr. Campbell, in 
his “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” have received the approbation 
of every judicious "writer on this subject: — 

1. Canons to determine the Choice of Words. 

G04. Canon 1. — a. When usage is divided as to any particalnr 
•words or phrases, and when one of the expressions is susceptible 
of a different meaning, while the other admits of only one signi- 
■fication, the expression which is strictly unicocal should he 

E referred; thus, “To speak contemptuouslg of a person,” is 
etter than “ to speak cnntemptiblg,” as the latter term signifies 
that the manner of speaking deserved contempt. 

1. For tMs reason, GU7Af,rignUyinp'‘anTthin5,'* U better than denoting 
dutp; fcarc/Jpt ns nri adverb, is bettor tlian /'*arcf ; ly consiijuenct Is preferable to 
of hinKTficnce, trMcli aigniCca also ** of Importance.’* 

The term pnmiVic^, 03 eqnivaTcnt to criyircaU Is prefcTable to f>rimnry. The 
latter Is eTnonrinoas principal, and Is opposed to tecondary; the fanner Is 
equivalent to original, and ia oppoaid to deri^aUzt or ac^uirtd, 

C05, Canon 2. — a. In doubtful cases analogy should be re- 
garded : tbuSj contemporary 33 better than coteinporary^ con 
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being used before a consonantj and co before a tottcI — ns, con- 
comiUmt, co-eval. 

b, Tor a Blmtlap rea’=oii, ^ ?if needs/* **7it dares,** ** irTieOitr he uVI or not/* fire 
preferable to “ he need/* “ he dare/* ** tchetlter he vdl or no.” (See 1C2. c, 1S3. d, 
m. d.) 

600. Canm 3. — ^Wben expressions are in other respects cjim/, 
that should be preferred which is the ikoriett and most agreeable 
to the ear. 

607. Canon 4. — When none of the preceding Rules are ap- 
plicable, regard sbould be had to nmphwVy, On this ground, 
accept, approve, admit, are preferable to accept cf, approve of, 
admit of. 

2, Canons to determine the Distise or It^ection of Words and 

Phrases. 

608. n. Though no expression or mode of speech, which is 
not sanctioned by usa^e, can bo justified, we must no^ hence, 
suppose that every phraseology sanctioned by us.ago is to bo 
retained. In such cases, custom may bo properly checked by 
Criticism, the province of which is,’ not only to remonstrate 
against the introduction of any word or phraseology, which 
may be either unnecessary or contrary to analogy, but also to 
exclude whatever is reprehensible, though in general use. 

h, H U hy tbe cierdwj of ibis prcrofratlrc of critid'OT, that laTipwres aro 
pTfl'lnallj rcflntti tvirl Improrctl, wlilch ■wonld othcnrisc ritbrrl'OComcBtaiionnrT 
or hasten lo doclhio. In creerd'in?: tbW nnthoHtx, Criticism cfinnot prttcr/j 
inrt.'inUj' to do-rradc nny pbra«colog 5 \ wldch the mnj dt-ern objectionable ; bat 
ebc majj'by routed rcmotistninccs, pradoally cnnccl It. Uca: declfions.ln rnch 
ca'c*, itmy bo properly rcExilatcd by tbo following Canons, aa delivered by the 
came author. (Sec tOT. c.) 

COO. Canon 1.-— n. All ■w'ords and plimscs pnrticulnrlv hars^hj 
find not nljsolutely nccc«sntT, should be dismissed; rvs, tm- 
mcccs^fvlnczSf ^vronpheadedness. 

A. TTord or pbraro considered nr.-rtfary, when there are no rynonytr.ons 
words, In the event of a dinnlfslon, to rupply Us place, or no rray o! conveying 
properly tltc fame Idea without the old of circumlocution. 

CIO. The foUowirvg CnfnHa wIU enable the student to determine what words 
are conildcrcd objcciloiiablo 

c. Criterion 1. Tcrmf* composed of words already componded, the rcrcml 
part* of which arc not canly united ; ruchas, t.\anie'/ac<d-neu,dU-inUrexi-rd’ntJS. 

h. Criterion 0. VThenawor.l is so formel and oecentedasto render ito! 
uf^<ranrf : ruch as, fjvcsUonUss, primurily^ytremptcnlp^ 

e. Onfm’in 3. A fhorl or nnaeccntel ryUal'.e repeated at the end of a word Is 
olway; dlfcrrrccablo, and thould llicrtfore be avoided ; as. In Tillily, (S^-c 

firo. 6.) 

on. Cancm 2. — TMicn the RtTmology plainly points to a 
dijferail signification from what the worii Wars, propriety and 
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simplicity require its dismissioB. Thus, tie 'vrord beholden taken 
for obliged, and the yerb to unloose for to loose or untie, should 
be rejected. 

Por the Eame reason, annul and disannul onghtnotto be considered STnonymons. • 

612. Canon 8. — a. When -words become obsolete, or are never 
used except in particular phrases, they should be rejected, as 
they give the style an air of vulgarity, while their general disuse 
renders them obscure. 

b. Of tlicss, 7iV, dint, vhit, moot, pro and <wi., fnrnldi examples ; as, “Hmd as 
lie/ go;’’ " bv dint of Brgmneat ; “a moot point ; ” “It tras argncd pro and 
con.” These pbraseologies are never admitted into good vnriting. Thomson, In 
his " Castlo of Indolence,'’ has Imitated the aatiqne style of Spenser, and Intro- 
duced many Trords now obsolete. 

618. Canon 4. — ^AU words and phrases which, analyzed 
grammatically, include a solecism, should he dismissed; as, 
“ I hoed rather go,” for “ I would rather go,” or, “ I'd rather 
go.” (See 400. c.) 

614 Canon 5. — All expressions which, according to the 
established Rules of the Language, either, 1, have no meaning, 
or, 2, involve a contradiction, or, 3, according to the fair con- 
struction of the words, convey a meaning different from the 
intention of the speaker, should be dismissed. 

1. Of expressions which have little or no meaning, the following are examples; 
” Cunyinj farour;” — “ flaring a monOi's mind /or a tbing." Each eipr^slons 
onght always to be avoided. 

2. Of expressions Involving a contradiction, the following will terve as an 
cx.ample : “ Thero were four ladies In the company, every one prettier than 
another.’’ This Is impossible. 

3. 'The foUovrlng expressions convey a meaning different from the intention of 
thespenher: “ He rfnga a good song.” This phrase, as It Is at present constructed, 
implies that the rang is good ; bnt the rpeatcr meant to say, “ He tings well.’’ 
In the same manner, when it Is said, " This Is the best part he acts,” the sentence, 
according to the strict Interpretation of the words, expresses an opinion, not of 
the manner of his acting, bnt of the port or eharvder wliich he acts. It shonld 
therefore be, “ He acts this part better than any other.” For a s imilar reason, 
the following sentence is Incorrect : “ Who is learning yon geography ? ” Instead 
of, “Who Is feacA mp yon geography ?” (See 445.) 
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IL-STYLE. 

Z.SSSOK 90,— Siorciso 90r-^Pagc 130. 

Olo. Snxi: is the peculiar manner of expression xchicli ■ere 
adopt to conrey our ideas to others. This manner is alrvnys 
more or less innuenced by the moral and intellectual character 
of a vrriter, and hy his peculiar temperament, education, and 
employment. Certain qualities sriU, therefore, he peculiar^ to 
the individual, while others will be possessed in common with 
all writers. Thus, whether the style be conette or diffuse, 
plain or ornamented, must depend on the_ taste and ability of 
on author, hut perspicuity of expression is a quality essential 
in all 

GIG. The principal qualities of a good Style are Perspicuity 
and Energy, and, next m importance, Harmony. 

PERSPICUITY OF EXPRESSION. 

017. a. PKB.spiCT7rrr of Eifkessios implies the use of such 
words and pluases, and such an arrangement of them, ns shall 
convey our ideas with dearness, accuracy, and precision. 

b. Perspicuity of Expression is not at all concerned about the 
correctness of our sentiments or the conclusiveness of our 
reasonings. Accuracy in these respects mu.st depend on the 
application of good sense, careful investigation, and logical 
elcill. The rules of Perspicuity enable us to convey our meaning, 
whatever that may ho, with such distinctness and certainty, ns 
cannot he misunderstood by an ordinary mind. 

CIS. a. Tbongh l>cr?plcait7 Is an ffjrttial, yet, remari® Dr. 'Vniatdj*, It is a 
rdaSire quality, tin'J,coii5oqTiCDt37. cannot properly ho as«crtod cf nnyworkTrith- 
oat a ta^t rtilcrcncc to tbo ol rcatlcr? or luNircrs Tor which St’l? dc=5gTtt?'i. 
The rtylc which Is adapted to the learned n-.ay he quite tmtuiteJi to the lUltemio. 
Wc tturt. therpron?, take Into consideration the tfeyree and of attention 
which the IndWiduals whom wc arc adirc?--ln? bavc’liecn crrtutowfd to or arc 
to be«lo^T. Sotno hcarcra or rcadcri', for Inftanco, will be found flow cf 
apprehcnFica Indeed, Inrt capnb’e of cndcpumndlnj? what Is very copiously and 
gradually explained to them; while other?, on the contrary, Vho tire rnuch 
quicker in yrirccIvtDg the sense of what If dpnyicd la a short eompOF?, are In* 
capable of long attmtioa, and lire cot only wtoriei^bui abfoietcly bcw^dtrvd, 
by tvdiCu*^ Style. 

h. It U rot, hoTTCvcr, to bo nr.dcrytood, because cxtTrmo ccncdfener? Is tH- 
rcU*^ to hearers cr readers whoso IntcZl^-ctual powers or.-l cuUirtvUon arc hut 
fmidl, that a preu’er f !c tl.rrcf .>rc Icrt r«Iaptf-d to Fucii tuin P-oth eitreciei 
are. in grufraU improjvr. 1*.o< of ihe‘'e who rrnlt comprchcr.d the f.eanicg, 
when VrieSy tr^irc^'V'd. anl many of tV-f? who c^uli tet d> are liVfly to be 
licwil'lrred by iro prtat r,:. < xgln^ioa ; ;mh tvh.g tniahlo to inaLuta-n a*'teady 
attention to whut is fall, they furpu port cf wlmt thry hare beard cr 
before the Is cgniilcte. Toaroll the dlsadrantagYS b'th cl concli<WFS 
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PERSPICUITY. 


[Lesson 90. 


and prolfcritj", It Tvfll frcqncntlr be accessary to employ Itfpelillon ; that iSj to 
repeat tbe same sentiment and oignment in many different -forms of expresmon, 
cacb in itself brief, bnt all together affording such an expansion of the sense to 
be conveyed, and so detaining the mind npon it, as the case may require. . Caro 
must, of conrse, be taken that the repetition be not too glaringly apparent ; the 
variation must not consist In the mere nso of synonymons -mords ; bnt -what has 
bcOT expressed in appropriate terms may be repeated in metaphorical ; the ante- 
cedent and consequent of an argument, or the parts of an antitheds, may bo 
tramposed ; or the sovcral different points that have been enumerated, may be 
presented in a varied order, io. 

619. Perspicuity refers, let, to tlic riglifc use of TFords and 
Flirascs ; 2n(ily, to the Strucliire of Sentences. 

620, Perspicuity in tlio vse of Worfis and Phrases requires 
three things j namely — 1. Purity, 2. Propriety, 3, Precision. 


TVORnS AKD PHRASES. 

Purity. 

621, PuRirr of Lahgitage consists in the use of such -words 
and constructions only as are sanctioned by the hest modern 
usage. The two -violations of Purity are, 1, Barharism, and 

2, Solecism. — Barbarism is the use of, 1, Foreign, 2, Jjeamed, 

3, Obsolete, and 4, Newlv-coined words. — Solecism is the -viola- 
tion of some grammatical rule or idiom. 

622. — 1. B.ARnARisir. — Itule 1. — a. Avoid using modem Fo- 
reign words or phrases, except such as are ahsolutelj necessi^ 
to convey neio ideas, or describe new scenes and objects which 
caxmot he expressed by established English words. So copioys, 
however, is our language, that there are few objects which 
caimot he described by means of English words. 

b. The toUoming arc a few of the numerous fortlQn -words -which disfigim! the 
pages of Eomo of our periodicals, sU of which could be better expressed in 
English ; — 


Foreijn. Enjiirh. 

A jvopoi . . . in reference to, season- 
Amour pivprt . folt-lovc. [ably. 

JJadtnaje . . mirth, gaiety. 
Jlenux-ttprili . men of -wit, 

JSlaii . . . sated -with. 

Bon-rirant . . a jolly sort of man- 
Canaille . . . rabble. 

Canard ... an idle rumour. 
Ci-dnanl ... of former days. 

CorUge . . . procession. 

Coup cT Slat . . a -violent measure. 


Foreign. 
Dfhrit . . . 
Dibul . . . 
Vejtantr . . 
£lile . . . 
£meute . . 
Emplogis . . 
Ennui , . . 
Fait accompli 
Eaiceli . . 
Pricis ... 
Savantt . . 


English. , 

. fragments. 

. appearance. 

. breakfast, 

. tho best port. , 

. riot, disturbance. 

. persona employed. 
. weariness. 

. a thing realized. 

. nrtlessness. 

. abstract. 

. learned men. 


c. Purism la a term frequently used to Imply the rejection of all lorclgn 
phrases from our compositlona. 

d. Tlie persons most addicted to use foreign -words are — 1. Toung continental 
tourists who wish to display a little of their acquired knowledge; 2. anthors of 
common novelswho are not converaant-with theirotvn language : and 3. writers 
in the lower class periodicals. — ^TUc higher class productions, -n-hether regular 
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Para. 623.] 

treattesorpcriodl'als.c'rrcT o-imlt these vrorfs.eicrpt oa TcryFjTCaloccs'Ios'i. 
foTt!^ TTorfs eio ascd In boats, ther are EcnciaBj- rriateJ In lialin, 

t. SoxetfciRS lalln and Foreign Trords are patporely Introdnced to cs^f.ne Oe 
mean&ij to certain persons, or to conceal soie vtdc’ica'.e idia Trhlch the" ■writer 
Is aahataed to tranjlalc. 

f. The foUo-aing, abridged fiiDin Dr. Campbell’s "Phil, of Ebct^” 
are conclnsiTe Ecatont for avoiding ihe uec of Foreign teords : — 

1. These foreign irords, being so different from onrs both in Ortlio- 
grapbj and Proanndation, constitute so many anomalies which, by 
loading the Grammatical Rules -with exceptions, corrupt the simplicity 
and regularity of onr language. 

2. By admitting these TTOrds, others of native growth, and perhaps 
more expressive, arc displaced, onr langnage is rendered continually 
unsettled, and the productions of even good ■writers are soon obsolete. 

3. Should a ■writer not be followed in the use of these words, they 
will appear as so many permanent faults, indicating cither the 
•writer’s extreme negligence, or bad taste, or ignorance of his O'wn 
Language. 


023. Ettle 2. — a. In General Literatxrrc, Latin and Grech 
•words and phrases should bo avoided; except such as have 
already obtained tbe smciion of good usage, or are rendered 
necessaiy in the description of some invention or discoverg . — In 
Scittxre and Art, botvover, many terms, formed from Latin and 
Greek primitives, Imve been recently introduced, ns they have 
been found more c.-qiressive than tfie terms ■which they have 
displaced. 

« 

h. Th‘> fonoTtin;? are ferr rxnniT'l'^ of I/itin v. - cnl < ulitc’i occrir In certain 
vrritin^^ For n'liitioiuJ, tl:e ALrtdgTncnt of the Grarru, p. 


Ah tnUio, from tbe Vjrinnin?. 

A fonh'ri, vitb Ftrunrer rw^a. 

A fn.'n, fren entire to cfT^ct. 

A froni c^Tcct to crvtV'. 

Afi ra'^rem, accc-rdirp to tf;e ralae. 
Cor1n-it parib'js, other Ibicg^ 
crinaL 

2>cjcrtyln In laT. 

/V nero, orcr tcniin. 

/Vo (D. V.) C<»i 

Stctp-j-U yra.‘;i, (c-g.) for csaiaple. 


£xmKu'/Jrd, frota tbe chair, by tntho- 
iZr oa one filo. [rity. 

In ItmXr.r, at the culiCt. 

In entirely. 

.Vf jtt'w cr.ra. the ntttOft limit. 

by alone. 

P/v trnj/Cnr, for the time, 
fcrmcrly. 

S:n^ vrithont a dnr. [lo. 

Sif.( 4p.d ron.Trithoat ^hlch it cannot 
IVrtOrm, TTOrd for trerJ. 


G24. Elite 3. — a. Olsoletc -words and constructions must' bo 
avoided. Many "words formerly used have ceased to bo em- 
ployed by good ■writers. Some of these are now quite unintel- 
ligible: others are u'ed merely by a few poets in imitation of 
older ■writer.'. 

t. Of r.'n?;, th^i arr a few, — rrrrrMTr, t-.irc'n, y'.V/e''/. 

rt%'^ p^:n,Lz, Of rcaririfrtimi , — It ynrcrfh mr, for, I am / 

u-iVt r.rf; h.% 


I. 
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\Lf8eon 91. a. 


c. Several vroiia and conrtrnctiona ocour In the anthorized translation ot the 
Bible -which -were current SOO years ^o, but are now oUolete; of these the fol- 
lowing are a few : — 

Of Words ; — 

Prtrenl, means, Go before, In Psalm S3l. 3 ; now it means, to stop, hinder. . 
Tempt, to try, prove, in Gen. t-HI. l ; now, to BoUdt to evil. 

Tale, a reckoning, in Erod. v. 8 ; now, a narrative. 

Eminent, hanging over. In Ezek. xvU. 22 ; now, distinguished. 

Offend, to cause to err, in Matt. xviiL 8 ; now, to displease. Injure. 

Entreat, to nse, handle. In Matt. Till. G ; now, to pray for, to expostulate -with. 

OiPhraiei ' — 

Matt. vi. 9. — Our Father tchich ; for, who. 

Matt. xx. 14. — That thine la ; for, that which it thine. 

Matt, 33. 31. — ^The multitude rebuked them betautt; for, that. 

Matt. nvU. 21. — 'Whether of the twain ; for, which of the two. 

John xIt. 18. — On either ride ; for, on each side one. 

Acta 33vili. 13. — Fetched a compass ; for, coasted round. 

(See Booker’s Obsolete Scripture Words.) 

625. RuU 4. — a. Newly-coined Words must be avoided ; sucli 
as^ encumherment for encumbrance ; connexiiy for connection j 
martyrized for martyred. 

h. Abbreviations of polysyllables, formed by lopping off all the syllables except 
the first, or the first and second, mnst be avoided ; such as hyp. for hypochondriac, 
rep. for reputation, penult, for penultimate, extra, for extimordinary, hyper, nnd 
incog, for hypercritic and incognito. 

e. The Introduction of new words Is allowable only, ns Mr. Marsh properly 
observes, “ whenever a people by emigration or some gr^ political change are 
brought into contact -irith new objects, new circnmstances, and new duties.” 
In the use of such words, the English Analogy must be observed, either in the 
dcri-vation or composition of them. 

626. a. — 2. SoEECiSM. — Rule 6. — a. All violations either of 
Syntax or of tbe English Idiom in general must be avoided ; os, 
“You wrt-f,” for “ you were;" “ I want a tony" for “ a pair of 
tonys ; ” “ Give attendance to reading,” for “ attention to.” 

b. Tbe best General Rule to be observed Tvith regard to 
Purity is — ^Tbat tbe words employed should be easy and familiar, 
such as are used by sensible imaffected men in good conversa- 
tion. Indeed, a pliun native style is tbe most intelligible to 
all persons, and, by a proper management of words, can be 
made much more expressive than that which is formed by the 
introduction of foreign words. 


Propriety. 

XiCSSOITS 91. a- &. t».— Exorcises 91. a. &, 'b. — Faye 131. 

Ti. 91. a. — 627. Pbopetett of Expeessioe is giving to every 
thing its proper name; that is, using only such words and 
phrases as the best usage has appropriated to the ideas intended 
to be expressed by them. This rule is of universal application. 
“ Still” (as observed by Mr. Marsh), “ in tbe choice of words, 
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Para. 628-3 

■nrilera are frequently guided not merely by their knowledge of 
ji subject, but ly their temperament. Thus, a man of moderate 
passions will employ few epithets, and those of mild signiBca- 
tion ; while one of worm passions will us" many intensires, and 
words of strong and stimng meaning. Again, a man accus- 
tomed to careful analTsis will be particular in his choice of 
words, while a loose thinker will employ the same expression 
to denote yarious shades of meaning." \Marih’t Lect.) 

628, JRiilel . — Aroid hio or vulgar words, contractions, or 
phrases. 

a. ITonfj; Each hs, topw.tnrrr, hnrly-bTnlj-, pdl-in*!!, lief, dint, -wtilt, tc, 

b. Confrcdions: Rich of, isn'i, <rr*n*/, AomV, for is r.oty crt rd, ban rtci. 

c. PJirtuu : lo grt into a fcmjw, fa.TCCT, dincing tc. 

' d, ttords, ^hlch tend to debase the inoralitv as as the speech of a 
nation, 

e. InitWid of cmpt'jrinp a Trord, cmpl'^y a j yno ny mptu one; cr, 'wben ft 
better cannot be fonnti, remodel the Eontor.ee altop^tbcr. 

/. 'fhe foUmdng ere a fox instances in xWch apprered expressJoas maf bo 
mbrUtntcd for tbcfo that ore coromon : — 

Ccmmfn txj^resfiovt, O^mm^n rrprtstions, Appnred^ 

to bms, (0 l<asi, pitched nporj, <Micu 

their better?, Oicir niyrrioi'S. to hold long, to centinve 

brohchijxonl, riolaUd his promise, toayep, ^ e:ricJ. 

Etnnd TJiy)n Kjctrrity, t wd security, torocU ont motives, dUtorer of €isccm, 

vr;tU half an cve, fosity, * fcUtovrorl:, 

G29. Eulc 2. — Avoid ProtmetoUsms, 

Tlvcry conutv either has lotne vorJf yeailiar to it*elf, cr attaches FOtne 
to a xord xhich isdlfTorcnt from tfcc cccrral acceptation. In eotec parts. for 
In'-tanee, irf7/ itaproporly ri.<-ed for fhalt, nnd Jh'zll for n77. A xritcr, there- 
fore, should cart-fallj exclude all proTincisli«X3«, and Ftrlct^v adhere to the 
l.mgTinjtj ti?od bj the best authors 

G30, J?if7o 3, — f7. In vrorkd intendi’d for pencral rentferSj avoid 
introducing terms 5 ns tber form tlie peculiar dialect 

only of a particular 

h. Thus, to inform the*? xh'> do not nridcrstand fca-phru-*cs, tliat “'We tach'd 
to the larbosrd, and rtoo-iotT to vrould be cxpTt^'inu ourselves ohecurtlT. — 
r.vcTv Irranch of r.» of lax. of tnodidne, chemistry* Ac-*ta? ccriain 

term’" and n certain rhra*=oolorT peculiar to itfoU. and these Rhould t< couhnesd 
to their proper fuVects. In vesting xerka f trictlv proff^conal, the proper rn.> 
1", to employ Fuch technical terms as cn^om ha? nirtmdy established, dchninr, 
tnollfyinp, or extending them as the occasion may require. 

G31. J?r/.V 4. — a. In pro^c compositionj exclude vrords that 
nro purely pcHiJccl; such a?, .vjw?, w, hne^ xyhat tlme^ Ac. 

In rvrry It^nmare xhich i» fnrr.bhed vrith txo dhdlnrt TtYrahtCarifr, crr.o 
r.daptcvl to pros-, and the ether to po^.ry, a mixturr cf teth in the rame cem- 
Ktray*. ia the anther, c!tb‘^ mlp'd-te nrrVirenre, cr rrtr*me xar.t rf 
t.TCn. Pr. CY.'rr.M'*, Jn hi* *‘Grr‘Cst;nn:,'' prtTvrlr rrmarh*. the 

f * Pom andthedict^-r.of ■‘Tl 

cP.Vr In the naTrattre of tl'^' hir'':^*.n, r r in the ei'^r-'i-n rf 

fnph "^. th' r.-'.'.’Vty ol n cerr.m'T. rv'-’.rr; r.' 1 f a 

ta'te and d’.orrjjTr.enl, .‘•nrh .n i.'T'-***^,Dec:-n:*iiiAt:'rc of pro- ' cad poetiml phra-'^ 
d!o^t could iK'i fali to jredr.r^ dl-rar,** 

t 
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c. Kot only shonld oil Trords and phrases, pccnllnrly bdlonginR- to poeliy, be 
eiclnded from prose, but Ute-wise nil those modes of expression, which are 
adapted and generally appropriated to one species of proro, ^oold be repudiated 
In every other. Dialogue, history, oratory, epistolary correspondence, and phllo- 
Eophlci dificuslon have, In g^eral, » scpainto and distinctive stylo snltod 
to the character of each. To mix, therefore, tvro or more of these difierent 
styles In the same compositicn, Is improper. 

G32. Rule 6. — a. In the same sentence avoid using the same 
word either too frequently, or in different senses. Thus, " Gre- 
^ory favoured the undertaking, because the manager^ in coun- 
tenance, /apoitred his friend; ” should be “ resembled his firiend.” 

J. One greatsonrcoofobsenrity Is the frequent rcpetitlonofpronounr.whemva 
have occadon to refer to different p>erEons. Thus, in the foUoning ECntence, 
"Llslas promised his father never to abandon hit friends,” the second his Is 
ambiguous ; it may refer either to his otrn friends, or to liis/nCier'j. On the first 
supposition, say , " Idslas, epeatlng of his friends, promised his father never to 
abandon tlicm.” On the second supposition, say, “ Llslas, speaMng of his 
father’s friends, promised his father never to abandon them,” Again, “ One may 
liave an air lehich proceeds from a jnst snfflciency and knowledge of the matter 
before him, tr/iic/i may naturally prodnee some motions of his head and body, 
jrhich might bt-come the bench better than the bar,” This sentence will bo 
better rendered thns : *• One may have an nir which proceeds from a jnst snflici- 
ency and knowledge of thematter before him, and these may prodncc/i/cA motions 
of his head and body at become the bench better than the bar.” From these 
remarks, we see that the same pronoun thonld refer to the same person or object, 
nndtbesamerelahre should relcr to the same antecedent throughout the sentence. 
(.Sec PCS.) 

G3-3, Rxde 6. — a. Avoid egutwenZ vords; that is, never employ 
those ■words which may be susceptible of a sense different from 
the sense you intend to he conveyed, 

Thup, " A little after thG Reformation Luther/' Bliotiin be/'thcRcformatlon 
lif.aan 6j/Lnthcr;'’ “Im/f have mercy and not Eflcrificc/' thonJd bo, “ I 
mercy to facrificc/' or,“I rft 7 uir< mercy and not Eacrificc.**—** They vrcrc both 
more ancient among the reruns than Zoroaster or ZordnBhU** Ab only one 
IKTson Is here Intended, the meaning xronld be better conrc>‘cd thns: “They 
v/cre bath more ancient among the Persians than Zoroaster, or, as he Is some- 
times called, Zerdneht.'’ — “ He aimed at nothing leu than the crown,” may 
denote either that, “Kothlng was less aimed at by him than the crown,” or, 
” Nothing Inferior to the crown wonld tatlsfy his ambition.** Ho is one of the 
oldest inmales,'* may mean either c/desl in aye, or the fonyest in residence* 

h. As theyh/ra7 of some words conrere n different mcaningfrom the ringnlar, 
careimiEt be tnl:cn to render the crpre.-slon definite ; thns, Kls j/ionner was 
hrir?h “ His manners are roegh.” *’ f>nc lawj'er’s practice may be extensive ; 
another’s practices may not be honourable.” (Seo 83. c.) 

91. l>. — G3I, Rule 7. — H'’ords conveying hicortgrtious or 
inconsistent ideas, must, in serious and grave compositions, ho 
avoided. In Runs, Epigrams, and humorous writing, unex- 
pected and ludicrous comparisons are not only allowable, hut, 
form a leading characteristic. 

css. Of the various tpecUs of vnintfUiffble teritiny, T)r. Campbell, in bis 
“PhlloKjphy of Bhetoric,” notices the following : — 

a. The Urtl species arises from Con/uifon of Thought. There is a sort of half- 
formed thouphte, which we find some writers impatient to give to the world, 
tbe subject is fully understood by themselves. Kow, If a writer himself 
r~rotirtt confuiediu and imprrfntfy the sentimenU he wonld communicate, tliere 
1 = every probability that the reader wiU not perceive them at all. The fpllowinc. 
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Is an example ol OiIk Hrd of Trriting: — ^“ArdastonTrcll-tcn^litiiiir.O.r/Lcu 
yon’rotnlii a haughty and prond mom, yon hare tpohe a nruroTr cc-nceptiou, 
little fpirit, and despicable canicgc.^ Perhap?, if the anther had any mtanir.g, 
it might be thU : “ AVhen yon hare called a man prond and hanghty. yen hh\ c 
ascribed to him a narronr conceptioD, mean Ejiirit, and despicable carriacn. 

b, Tho&wid species arises from Afftdaiicn c/ ErciIIcr.ce, In thl^ kind oC 
'trriring, there Is always eomc-thlng J:ffuratire; tmt the Cgnrta are remote; 
things that are hetcrogcncons being Uitrodnced, and pitdccing what is n-nally 
termed toml>at/. ‘‘This tcmr*cr of semi/* says ‘*The Guardian,” rpeakieg of 
mcfctness and homnity, '* keeps oar cr.dcrstandlng tight about c«-” IVhcther 
the author had any meaning in this erpression, or what it wa?, is not easy to 
bo determined ; hat ecarcely could any*thlug more Incongruous, in the way of 
metaphor, baTO been imagine»h The understanding Is made a girdle to cur 
other mental faculties, for the Listening of which girdle, meekness and hu mi l i ty 
corre os a buckle. 

c. nypcrbolical language alto, when carriM to cttravogance, p^ncrally pro- 
duces the eame cUcct as the marvcUoni, exciting ridicule, if not disgust. Instead 
of admiratlom 


C3C. BMc 8, — a. Let every -vrord and plira^ be etndly adapted 
io the ideas intended to he conveyed; thus, The obserc<itio7i 
the Sabbath, is a duty incumbent on Christians/* should be, 
The ohsertancej^ See. 

b. ATcid vsiny one verd /or cnoS.cr ; thus, 


1. to Influence • . • * . for . 

2, Amerx^t Cued for • 

S. if rooa//e^, a calling atdo « • .for* 

4. Bdor.y, to be the propi r.ty of . for . 

L. G?rtri<*hn,anccto(thetiidcr-> 

standing . j * 

C. Compo^artf a fettled ctate . • for • 

7. DitdjUne, a comre of training . for . 

8. DlfposiliorXt moral character . . for . 
0. ZT/nn-jr, to come forth from • . for . 

10. ZT/niemf, distinguished . . . for . 

11. ZTnj'yranf.one whomoresfrom ^ , 

his native country , , . f • 

12. Zr.'fl-nar,whattasalwaygcnisted. for . 
1C. Zh 7 Mj;’h’cn, explanation » • . for . 

11. /mprarficjf.V, what CTsnnot l<i ) , 

accomplished • 

1 '. apt in inventing , , for . 

10 . what may be un-) . 

centoed • 

17. to name for . 

IS, O'jTTQnff, compliance with . . fer . 

12. rrfiiVa'f, to ufr.rm . , . , . fer - 
f h rrftvr:piire, prolal’e , , , . fer , 
21. /W-:a,-:,c=p:ta],ch::: . . .:.c. 


to accomplish. 

Immmedf plunged Into, deeply en- 
gaged. 

VccatiCTTf a traJc, busiccse. 

Offl, to po»!c^, bare a right ever ; 
05, ** lie olffl# eomo property.” 

• Pirs^iojimt on act of the wiH. 

. Chwpsri.'icn, a written production. 

. TnaJ, proof of profldencr. 

. Z>iJj‘W3l, nnangement, 

. Immrryt^ to plunge Into. 

• /rtmfnfr.f, threotoilcg. 

r I T:\miyrar.:, One who ccmc3 into fi 
t country as a rt^ienu 

. ZTrcriarti.ty, without enh 

• Zhy-c/rre, laying open to cenrurm 

, Inprtzszlle, whatcaunct be pus-'-d. 
. Z^y-wtrui, frank, car.Ihh 
« Irlouglr.g to the m.Ir.l, 

. AUu-2f^ to hint an 
. C/!vrTar.C'a, a remark. 

. A-fJ.rf, to forc!t3. 

. arrogant. c'nC 

• V, a jy:tt!vl ru'e. 


a m 
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22. PropotUion, a sentence .... 

23. iJeJjxdaift, ■STorthy of respect . 

2-J. Sincere — Blue ccri, Trithont' 
rear ; henco— pure, -without ■ 
fraud ... 


for , 
for . 

for . 


25. Undeniable, tuat cannot be de- 
nied 


} 


for . 


28. Yeradly, applied to persons . . for . 


. Proposal, terms, condition. 

. Respectful, deferential. 

. Eamesl, active, -rigorous. 

< Unexceptionable, not liable to objec- 
I tion. 

. Tndh, applied to things. 


c. Avoid improper Phrases; thus. Instead at — 

1. Of all others eay . . Of all,— Of others. 

2. Falling Into conversation . . . any . . Engaging in con-versation. 

3. Hold fast Ig the tenets of religion Bay . . Hold fast the tends. Sec, 

i. That creed never had a serious 1 ( — never bad nfirm hold of, or made 

footing in the mind . . . ) ^ ’ t o strong impression on the mind. 

637. In cultiTatiD" Propriety of Expression^ aim, let, at 
forming clear and distinct ideas; and 2ndly, at expressing 
those ideas in appropriate language. 


Precision. 

Xisssozrs 92, 93. a. &. Ij. — Efts. 92, 93. a. &. t>. — Page 134. 

If. 92. — 638. Precision of Style consists in the use of such 
rvords and phrases as exactly convey the meaning intended, and 
nothing more. Precision req^uires attention to the foUovring 
llules : — 

639. Pule 1. — a. Avoid repeating the same sense in different 
■words. This fault is called Tautology. Thus, '‘Never did 
Atticus succeed in gaining the universal love and esteem of all 
men.” Here one of the vrords in Italics is superfluous. 

b. For the Eamo reason, the verdant green, umbrageous ebade, frst aggrcBsorB, 
old veteran!, sylvan forest, standard pattern, nrc Improper, as the Ideas expressed 
by the adjectives are included in the imbttantives. — In the following common 
Cfliressions also, ns the same Idea Is implied in both the terms of each respective 
pair, the -words in Jlatics are, therefore, enperfluons : — plain and evident, effor 
Rud obvions, -worship and adoration, pleasure and Eatisfnetion, bounds and limits, 
EU.“plcion onAJealousy, intents assi purposes. 

640. Pule 2. — a. Avoid the use of superfluous -words and 
phrases. — ^This fault is called Pleonasm, 

Thus, “ I '^rent home fall of a gnat many Eerfons reflections ; ” here, the words 
a gnat many add nothing to the Ecnse ; they shonld therefore be omitted. If 
be happen to have tiny leisure upon his hands;*' better, If he have any leisure.*' 
** fie has a considerable share of merit ;** better, •* He has considerable merit.’* 

b. In particnlar cases, bowerrer, a certain Epecles of pleonasm Is entitled to 
eome indnlgcncc, when it eerves to express an earnestness of affirmation on an 
interesting subject ; os in phrases lihe these, 'We have teen trith our eues** — 
** Wc have heard tn7/t our ears.** Such exprofsions frequently occur in the 
Bacred Scriptures. In potiical description, also, where the fancy is addressed, 
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cplttets, TjhJcli tronia o*i?rrfs be accounted e^iperesotis, ere not, il nsed 
■rooderatelv, -Kithont effeci. The toHo^g sie totances of thlj Mnd :— the orwr 
heaven ; the liirtr moon ; the Wcatinj com ; the ua-ipiri file. 

641. Hulfi 3. — a. Never introduce vrords tvhich convey more 
than vrhat vras intended. This rule is frequently violated by 
the injudicious use of Synonyme. 

Tttfi following pnitcuce Is incorre ct In this respect : — “ His coorage tn^ forti- 
■were cnch Mto cause hicn to foceerrery fiflager.'* Here, hy cndea'roiirmg to 
r Tp rp-:t< one qnjiUtj inoTe strongly* the writer has Introduced another. Cova^gc 
resists danger ; fortiladt E npp orts pain ; the word foriitude should, therefore, be 
omitted. 

h. Synonymentt words (being derived from different languages, 
one set being F-n glisb and the other foreign,) had origin^y, ns 
their name implies, the same meaniny, and they still asrree in 
the leading idea, but, at present, express some special diSerence 
in' sense and application. 

r. As they ere Uhe different thadcs of the saroe colocr, an acenrste writer can 
employ tbera to great edrantape, by ping them fo ns to heighten and fini?h 
the picture which he gives n?- VJTiai was wanted in the one, to Incrcaa; the 
force or the Icstrc of tbs Image whitA he means to exhibit, be roppUes by the 
other. But, ■with a view to end, he must be very careful in the (ioicc which 
he makes of thin, and not employ them prcrmiscuously, merely for the sate of 
f.ning trp a period, or diversifying the language. 

G42. Itule 4. — a. Synonymous words are properly employed, 
Hrrf, "When an obscure term, vrhich vre cannot avoid nsing, on 
account of some connexion vvitfa what either precedes or follows, 
requires to be explained by one that is clearer ; Secondly, When 
the language of the passions is exhibited ; TTtirdly, "UTien we 
wish to use n mild term to express something naturally 
offensive. 

b. Pasrion naturally on Its object ; the imporrioned fpeaker always 

rftempta to ri*e In trprc«£lon ; but when that fa Impracticable, he has reco up 
to rty-ffifwn, and thu?. In some mcorurc, produces the same effect. The hearer, 
perceiving him overpowtaed, rj it were, by his Fcbjcct, and at a lo^s to find 
wcnl^ adequate to the ftrengthof hi£focUner»,i«, by »^pathy, carried along vrith 
him. aod entery into all his rmtimect«. There Kin this ca*c,an cxpTC."uvccc?3 
in the very effort tho^wn by rcforting to eynonytnou-* words, which ruppUcs the 
drfdcncy fa the frords thcm^elrc^, Tbu?, BoUr:gtrokccicIaIciit.lnanmvectlvc 
p.gainr: the tlrn^?, “ But all U /i.*i.V,acd /otr. unJ raMn among c.«.^ Though there 
I« here a kind of amplitcatiou.or, tt l«st.a etrongrr cxprc^riDD of indignation 
than tjiy cne of these three epithets could have effected alone, yet Iberc is do 
climax in the sentence, and no fcnrible dUIcronee of cigniCcr^on. But 5t will 
I'O.eajily perceived, that ihi* tuAn'ner tuils only the and decfurmlrry 

ftrle, and that, in co m poritlons which admit no fpecfoa of the pathetic. It can 
l.avc no place. 

It. 93. a. — 643. An explanation of the most common 
Synonyms is subjoined, that the student may he enabled to 
apply them with propriety : — 

A?cn(fon,/t)rfa4-f, relingvifh, dffrri.gire up, Itars, cvH. Alcnicn 
i- nnvr^inglr to pive up anything, as, \Ve were compelled to c’-ancen 
our object ; ferrakt is to leave a person in reseataoal or di.'Hkc, as. 
He has forsakcr. all ; tr’i'afufiA is to quit any clem to, as, I rdia- 
jaisA my claim to that estate; dcicrt is to leave meanly or treachts- 
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totislj, as. He deserjted his friend in need. "We can saj- of a man, 
■He gives up a place of trust, leaves his parents in affliction, and quits 
his country. 

To abdicate, renounce, resign. To abdicate a throne or high dignity, 
renounce an error, resign an office or situation, high or low. 

To abate, diminish, decrease, lessen, relax, impair. To abate in 
eagerness, diminish in number, decrease in quantity, lessen in value, 
rdax in industry, impair in vigour or intellect. 

To abhor, hate, detest, despise, abominate, loathe, scorn. Abhor is 
strongly to dislike; to hate is a dislike produced by revenge; to 
detest is an aversion from disapprobation ; to despise is to look down 
upon with contempt; to abominate is to detest in the highest possible 
degree; to loathe is to be disgusted at the sight of offensive objects ; 
to scorn is to consider as utterly unworthy. We abhor a crime, hate 
a liar, detest treachery, despise affectation, scorn meanness, aboininate 
ingratitude, loathe bad food. 

Abolish, annul, abrogate, revoke, repeal. To abolish customs ; annul 
a coutract; abrogate a law; revoke a promise or decree; repeal a 
statute. 

Alnlitg, capacity. Ability is an active qnality of the mind to do 
anything well ; capacity is a passive quality to receive or comprehend 
anything; — thus, an able commander; a man of a capacious mind- 

Acquiesce, resign, agree in, consent. To acquiesce in a person’s 
authority ; to resign from a sense of duty ; agree in disposition or 
opinion; consewt by persuasion. 

Accost, salute, address. Accost a stranger ; salute a, friend ; address, 
to direct our discourse to a person in company. 

Aclxeencledge, own, confess, avow. To acknowledge or own supposes 
a small degree of delinquency; to confess supposes a higher degree 
of criminality; to avow is to glory in what we declare. Thus, a 
gentleman acknowledges his mistake, a prisoner confesses the crime 
of which he is scenstd, and a patriot avows his opposition to eveiy 
corrupt measure. 

Acquaintance, familiarity, intimacy. Acquaintance springs from 
occasional inteicoxvcse, familiarity from frequent intercourse; inti- 
macy arises not merely from fr^uent intercourse, but from unre- 
served communication. 

Active, diligent, industrious, assiduous, laborious. We are active, 
if we «ert our powers, whether to any end or not; diligent, when 
we are active to some specific end; industrious, when no time is left 
unemployed in some serious pursuit ; assiduous, when we do not 
leave a thing until it is finished ; laborious, when the bodily or mental 
powers are regularly employed in some luird labour. 

Acute, sharp. Acute, piercing like a needle; sharp, cutting like a ' 
knife, quick. 
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Addict, detoie, apply. "We are addicted to a thing from a particular 
propensity ; dccotcd to a thing from a settled attachment to it ; rve 
apply to a thing from a sense of its utility. Thus, men are addicted 
to vices ; demte their talents to the acquirement of any art or science ; 
apply their minds to the investigation of a subject. 

Affront, insidf, outrage. An intentional breach of politeness is an 
affront; if conpled ■svitn any eitcmal indication of hostility, it is an 
insult; if it break forth into personal violence, it is an outrage. 

Agreement, contract, covenant, compact, bargain. The simple con- 
sent of parties constitutes an agreement ; a seal and signature are 
requisite for a contract ; a solemn engagement on the one hand, and 
faith in that engagement on the other, enter into the nature of a 
covenant ; a tacit sense of mutual obligation in all the parties, gives 
virtue to a compact; an assent to stip^ated terms of sale, may form 
a bargain. 

Air, mien, loo7:, manners. Am air depends not only on the counte- 
nance, hut on the carriage and action; mien respects the uhole 
onbvard appearance; /coi depends altogether on the face and its 
changes ; manners depend on the general habits and behaviour. 

Alone, only. Alone means unaccompanied by any one, as. He 'was 
alone all the day; only means no other of the same kind, ns. He is 
an only son. 

Amaced, astonished, surprised, confounded. IVe arc amazed at 
trhat is incomprehensible; astonished at uhat is vast or ^at; sur- 
prised at uhat is now or nncxpecicd ; confounded by what is shocking 
or terrible. 

Ambiguous, cejuivocal. An equivocal expression has two meanings : 
one open, and intended to be nnderstood; the other concealed, and 
understood only by the person who uses the expression. An ambi- 
guous expression has, apparently, two senses, and leaves us in doubt 
which of the two to prefer. An honest man will refrain from cm- 
plopng an equivocal expression; a confused man may often niter 
ambiguous terms without any design. 

Authentic, genuine. An authentic book is one in which matters of 
fact arc related as tlicy realty happened; a genuine book is one that 
is written by the person whose name it hears. Thus, we speak of 
the auihenticilg of Gibbon’s History, that is, of its authority as a 
record of facts ; and of the genuineness of Ossian's Poems, that is, 
whether or not they were composed by the person to whom they are 
ascribed. 

Amend, correct, reform, rectify, emend, improve. "Wc amend our 
moral conduct; correct errors; reform our life; rectify mistakes; 
emend the readings of an author; improve our mind or condition. 

Ashamed, laslful. Ashamed of our fanlls ; bashful when spoken to. 

Assurance, impudence, is confidence in one's self; irr.- 

^'denec is shamelessness or want of modesty, an unblushing kind of 
impertinence. 
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Austere, rigid, severe, rigorous, stem. Austere applies to ourselves 
as well as to others ; rigid, to ourselveB only ; severe, rigorous, stem, 
apply to others only. Iheaustere man mortifies himself; the rigidma.TX 
binds himself to a rule. A man is severe in his remarks on others ; 
rigorous in his discipline, stem in his commands. 

To arrive, haggen. We arrive at a place, but misfortunes hapgen 
to us. 

Beautiful, handsome, grettg. Handsome relates to the proportion 
of the whole figure, grettg to the face; beautiful is a union of the 
two ; thus, “ A handsome man ; a grettg or beautiful woman.” 

Behaviour, conduct, carriage, degoriment, demeanour. Behaviour 
respects all actions erposed to the notice of others ; conduct respects 
the general line of a person's moral proceedings ; carriage signifies 
simply the manner of carrying the body ; dc^tment is applied only 
to those exterior actions that have an immediate reference to others ; 
demeanour is applied to the general behaviour, as it relates to the 
circumstance and situation of the individuaL 

Brightness, lustre, splendour, brillianeg. Brightness is the generic, 
the test are specific terms, rising in sense; thus, lustre rises on 
brightness, splendour on lustre, and brillianeg on splendour. 

Calamiig, misfortune, disaster. Calamitg applies to some public 
misfortune; as, war, pestilence, &c.; misfortune applies to an in- 
dividual ; as, loss of property, &c. ; disaster applies to some unfor- 
tunate event which proves a hindrance to wor^ &c. 

Ceremoniaus, ceremonial. The former is applied to &form of dvilitg, 
the latter to a religious rite. 

Cheerfulness, mirth. Cheerfulness is a settled state or habit; 
mirth is a single act. 

Clearness, gerspicuitg. Clearness respects our ideas ; persgicuitg, 
the mode of expressing those ideas. 

Complaisant, gallant, polite, well-bred, courteous. Complaisant 
applies to onr address; a gallant lover; a polite man ; a well-bred 
gentleman; a courteous or £nd companion. 

Comprehend, understand, conceive, apprehend. When we conceive, 
we may have hut one idea ; when we understand or comprehend, wo 
have aU the ideas which the subject can present ; when we appre- 
hend, we take in much, hut not the whole. Conceive is emplc^-ed on 
mattere of taste ; understanding on familiar objects ; comprehending 
on principles, lessons, &c. Thus, the hnildar conceives plans, tho 
scholM understands languages, the metaphysician comprehends snhtlo 
questions. 

Conceal, dissemhle, disguise. Conceal onr designs ; dissemble onr 
thoughts ; disguise our intentions. 

Conquer, subdue, surmount, vanquish, subjugate. Vanquish an 
enemy; conquer a county; subdue an enemy or our passions; sur- 
mount an obstacle ; sid jugate a nation. 
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■ Conscience, comcioumeee. The former denotes the JacttUy by 
■srhich "we jndge of onr own conduct ; the latter denotes a particnlar 
exertion of that fecnlty. 

ConiempUrnttly, contemptibly. The former term signifies to speak 
disTK^.cifvlty of a person; the latter implies that the manner oi 
speaking is contemptible. 

Courage, fortitude, resolution. Courage respects action ; fortitude 
respects passion or enduring & thing; resolution simply marks the 
will not to recede. A man has courage to meet danger; resolution 
not to yield to the first difficulties that offer ; fortitude to endure 
pain. 

Custom, habit. Custom is a frequent repetition of the same act ; 
ha.hit the ejfect of such repetition. The custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to health, and may, in a short time, become 
such a habit as to render it no less agreeable than it is useful. 

Determination, resolution, decision. We determine upon what 
ought to be done ; we resolve from a moral principle to camy out our 
determination ; we show decision when we firmly adhere to a judgment 
formed. 

Diversity, difference, distinction. Diversity is applied to glaring 
contrasts; difference, to less ohvions but still great unlikeness ; dis- 
tinction, to still less obrions but evident differences. A good logician 
will make a distinction where there is a difference. 

Diffieidiy, obstacle, impediment. A difficulty embarrasses ns, on 
obstacle intervenes between ns and onr object, an impediment puts a 
stop to our proceedings. We encounter a difficulty, surmount an 
obstacle, remove an impediment. 

Discover, intent. We discover what existed, but which was vn- 
knovm before ; we inxeent what before did not exist. 

Doctrines, precepts, principles. Doctrine is that which constitutes 
oar faith ; a precept is that which directs the practice ; a principle is 
the beginning or prime moviny cause of a tiling. Wo believe in doc- 
trines, obey precepts, imbibe or hold principfc'. 

Dumb, silent, mute. He is dumb who cannot spe-ak, silent who 
docs not speak, mute whoso silence is compulsory. 

Endurance, duration. The former properly signifies patience, as 
applied to suffering; the latter means fasting, ns applied to time. 

Enlarge, increare. Enlarge is applied to dimension and extent; 
increase is applied to number. Wc enlarge a house; increase an 
army, property, expense. 

Er.ouoh, siffirient. He has cnetipft whose desL-es are satisfied; he 
1ms evf'.cient whose trea/s are supplied. A greedy man has never 
enough, though he has more than a sufficiency. 
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Falsehood, lie, uniruth, falsHy. An untruth and u falsity arc untrue 
sayings, ■whicli may lie unintentional or not; u falsehood and a lie 
both express contrariety to fact; but & falsehood may or may not be 
uttered -nith a design to mislead, -while a lie always implies a direct 
intention to deceive. 

Haughtiness, disdain, arrogance, presumption. Haughtiness is 
founded on the high opinion -which we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, 
on the low opinion wo have of others; arrogance is a haughty 
assumption of too much importance; presumption is a headstrong 
and unwarrantable confidence. 

Human, humane. Human means mortal; humane, kind. 

Idle, lazy, indolent, slothful. An idle person dislikes work, though 
he may be active in some things ; a lazy person may employ himself, 
but will not trouble himself to become either skilfnl or accurate; 
slothful and indolent are opposite to active. 

Inform, instruct, teach, educate. Inform is simply to communicate 
what -was unknown before ; instruct and teach imply commimicating 
knowledge gradually and regularly •, educate implies both to insbmet 
and draw out the faculties so as to teaelrone’s self. 

Jt, 93, b, — Less, fewer. Less is applied to quantify, fewer to 
number. 

Maimed, cripple, lame. Maimed means wanting a limb ; cripple, 
wanting the use of it ; lameness is the result of either of these causes. 

The mind, the intellect. The mind comprehends the thinking 
faculty in general, -with all its operations ; the intellect includes only 
that part of it which consists in understanding and judgment. 

Mislead, delude. Mislead is simply to lead astray ; delude is 
intentionally to deceive. 

Mutual, common. Mutual means reciprocal, implying an inter- 
change, and is applied to two persons; as, "mutual fnendship;” 
common means what belongs alike to several or many; as, “our 
common country,” “ our common friend,” 

negligence, neglect. The former implies a habit, the latter an act. 

Peace, quiet, calm, tranquillity. Peace is applied to nations as 
well as to individuals; quiet is applied to small communities; calm 
is -used -with respect to a disturbed situation going before, or suc- 
ceeding; tranquillity respects a situation free from trouble, con- 
sidered in itself. A good man enjoys tranquillity in himself, peace 
-with others, quiet in fis family, and calm after a storm. 

Persevere, persist. Persevere is generally used in a good sense, and 
refers to the actions and the conduct ; persist refets to the opinions 
and will, and implies neither praise nor blame, but often makes a 
person msh and opinionative. We persevere in work and study ; we 
persist in an argument 
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Pride, vanity. Pride makes tis esteem ourselves; vanity makes 
us desire the esteem of oOiers. Pride is applicable to every object, 
good or bad, high or lou-, small or great; vanity \s generally con- 
fined to snnill objects. A man is proud wbo values himself on the 
possession of his literary or scientific talent — on his wealth, rank, 
poH-er, Ac, ; he is tain of his person, dress, walk, or anyth i ng that is 
frivolous. 

Proposal, proposition. Proposal is something offered, as terms or 
condibons for the sale or purchase of artides which are to be 
accepted or rejected ; a proposition is a sentence, or something stated 
or affirmed for consideration or discussion. 

Remarh, observe. We remarp, in the way of attention, in order to 
remember ; we observe, in the way of examination, in order to judge. 
A traveller remarps the most interesting object he sees; a general 
obserccs all the motions of the enemy. 

Remember, remind. We are reminded by others; we remember of 
ourselves. 

Reply, answer. Reply is something simply said in retnm; an 
answer is that which confutes or silences an objector. 

Risible, ridiculous, ludicrous. Risible has an active meaning; 
ridiculous a passive meaning, exciting contempt. Ludicrous means 
something tending to produce laughter, ilan is a risible animal ; a 
fop is a ridicxdous character ; an affair may be ludicrous. 

Riches, richness. The former denotes the things possessed, or 
what constitutes the opulence of the owner ; the latter denotes the 
quality of the thing possessed. 

Sincere, honest. These words are frequently misapplied. Sincere 
{sine cerS, without wax), means pure, unalloyed ; hence, ingenuous, 
without fraud or disguise. Honest is what is fair, open, proper, 
unreserved, upright, virlnous. str.iightforward ; hence trustworthy. 
An honest man prefers his oath, his duty, and his promise to his 
interest or his party. 

Sophism, sophistry. Tiio former denotes a fallacious argument, 
the latter fallacious reasoning. 

Together, sueeessiieiy. The former means at the same time, tiio 
latter signifies one after the ether. 

I crccity, reality, or truth. Veracity is applicable to perscrns only, 
and denotes that moral quality arhich consists in speaking truth; 
frut/i is applied to t/.iags. Wc say the (ruth or verity ol tlic rela- 
tion or thing told, and the veracity'oi the relatcr. 

Verdict, testimony. A witness C'.vcs his (eitim.onv ; the cive 
their rerdic?. , . t 

iUx’c, entire, com.p’rtc. IVh-.lr cxclcdr.' subtraction ; entire 
exclude* divi-ion ; ccinjU'c exclude* defu'icn.T, ;r,v'lc orange has 
had nothing taken front i; ; an entire ora.rgc is not yet cut ; and a 
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complde orange is gromi to its full size. A man may have an entire 
house to himself, and not one complete apartment. 

Wisdom, prudence, discretion. Wisdom consists in speculative 
knowledge ; prudence, in that which is practicable ; discretion acts 
according to circumstances, and is its own rule. Wisdom knows 
what is past ; prudence, by foresight, knows what is to come ; and 
discretion perceives what is, in all probability, right. 

With, hy. With expresses a closer and more immediate connec- 
tion, hy a more remote one. With sometimes denotes the instru- 
ment, by the cause ; as, “ He was killed with a stone by David.” By 
sometimes implies the mode ; as, “ We travelled by railroad.” 

The prece<litig List of Synonyms is snfSclently ample to stow the importance 
of this BUbject ; for additional' information, the student is reierred to Crabhe's 
English SynonymB, HogeCi Thesanms of English Words and Phrases, Graham's 
Synonyms, IVha/e/y’i Synonyms, ssa& Taylor's Synonyms. 

644 This subject cannot be better concluded, than by re- 
commending tbe student carefully to endeavour to render bis 
meaning and distinct ; avoiding, on the one band, too great 
a conciseness of expression, and, on tbe other, that kind of 
obscurity which arises from involving the sense in a cloud of 
words. 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTEKGES. 

ZtESSOlS'S 94. a. &. 13. — Exerdses 94. a. 6. ti. — Vage 138. 

Zi, 94. B. — 645. Sentences, with regard to Structure, may 
be divided into two kinds, the Period and the Jjoose Sentence. 
(See 803, 312, 814.) 

G4G. A Pehtod is a sentence in which the parts are so inti- 
mately connected, that the meaning remains suspended till the 
whole is Jiiiished. 

ExAitPLE.— To eye God in oil oar comforts, and observe the cmtUng aspects 
of His ftcc, Trhcn He dispcnsca them to ns ; to eye Him In all onr afflictions, and 
consider the paternal wisdom that Instructs ns in them ; how would this 
increase onr mercia’, and mitigate our tronblesl ^ This is a Period consisting 
of EOTcral clansca, at any of which, if a Ktop were made before the end, the pre- 
ceding words would not form a sentence, nor convey any determinate sense. 

G47. A Loose sentence admits either of one or of several 
pauses before the end, at which, if a stop were made, the con- 
struction of the preceding part would form a complete sentence. 

Exaotle.— “ One party had given theSrwhole attention, dmtng several yean, 
to the project of enriching Oitmulees, and Impoverishing tlie rest of the nathn ; 
and thus of eetahlishlng their dominion, nnder the government and with the 
favour of a family who were forrienert, who might, tbmfore, believe that they 
were established on the throno by the good will and etrength of this party 
mone." In this eentence, whether a pansc be made at themuha, nation, domi- 
nion, or/orfijmcn, the preceding words will form a perfect sentence. 

048. a. Each of these kinds of sentences has its advantages 
and disadvantages. The Period gives to style, energy and 
vieacilg, accompanied, however, with some degree of stateliness 
and formality ; on the other hand, the Loose sentence is generally 
characterized hy ease and familiarity. Hence, the Periodic 
structure ought to prevail more in historical, political, and 
philosophical writing ; whilst Loose sentences ought to pre- 
dominate in essays, dialogues, familiar letters, and moral tales. 

b. When either of thc»e klniB Is continned too long, the style la apt to become 
tedloua ; attention, therefore, mnrt bo paid to a proper rarirty In the etrnctnre 
of 03 T fcntenccs.— In the employment of the periodic r^le, aljo, an author mnrt 
not depart too far from coUoqnlal nrage, lert he betray an daboiato etatcUnoea 
—a fault which ia nlwaya disagreeable. 

640^. In the Struditre of Sentences^ the essential qualitv is 
rorspicnity, which requires Clearness and Unilg. 


Clearness. 

C50. Clearness requires, 1. Accuracy with regard to the 
proper In flexion of words; 2. An adherence to the rules of 
concord, government, and structure of sentences; 8. That 
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arrangement of words and memTiers of sentences. Try 'svliicli 
their relation and connection are rendered determinate and 
perspicuous. — Clearness requires attention to the following 
Kules : — 

Gol. Utile 1. — Care must be taken that relatives, adverbs, and 
connecting paiticlcs should (according to Eule S82) he placed 
near tho.se words to which they refer, or whicTi they connect. 

TfraB, “ It Is foHy to pretend to arm onrEclves, agatnst ttie accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasnres vltieh nothing can protect ns against, bnt the good prori- 
dence of oar heavenly Father,” Therentcnce onghtto have been arranged thns, 
— “ It is folly to pretend, by heaping np treasures, to arm onrscl ves against the 
accIdentE of life, against svhich nothing can protect ns bnt the good providence 
of onr heavenly Father.” 

652. Hule 2. — Words expressing things connected in thought, 
should he placed as near together as possible. Thus, the sentence, 
“ God heapeth favours on His servants, ever liberal and faith- 
fnl,” should he thus expressed, “ God, ever liberal and faithful, 
heapeth favours ou His servants.” 

“ I with my family reside In the parish of Stoefcton, which consists of my 
wife and danghters.” This sentence Is a violation of the mle ; It shonld be 
arranged thus,— “ I \'rith my family, which consists of my wife and daughters, 
reside in the parish of Stoetton," 

653, Rule 3. — ^When different things have an obvious relation 
to one another, with respect to the order of time, place, cause 
and e^ed, or the like, a corresponding order should he observed 
in assigning them their position in the sentence. Thus, instead 
of saying, “ He was resigned to the will of God in dging and 
suffering, we should say, “ in szffering and dgingi” 

Zi. 94. ij. — 654, Rule 4. — a. Clauses expressing the dreum- 
stances of time and place, must be placed as nearly as possible 
at the beginning of a sentence. 

Thns, “ The moon was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were 
ecattered before me. as it peered above the horizon, when I opened the Email gato 
of the churchyard,” will bo better rendered by tajing, ” WJtm I opened Oietmall 
gate of the churchyard, the moon, as it peered aloce Vie Aorizon, was casting a pale 
light on the nnm^ns graves that lay scattered before me.” 

5. This Buie does not apply to clauses Intended to affect the meaning of par- 
ticular parts of the sentence. 

c. Clanses denoting circumstances respecting the action, should 
he placed near that part of the sentence, the meaning of which 
they are intended to affect. 

EXA3IPLE . — ** The emperor Tras $o intent on the estahUBhment of his absolnte 
poirer in Hnngarr, that he erposed the empire donhlj* to desolatloii Tuhi for 
Vsc sale of if.” The sentence onghi, to be thus expresed ; “ The emperor go 
intent on the establishment of his absolute po’^^er In Htm^fary, tha^/or (he sale 
of if, he exiJOied the empire doubly to deeolation and mim** 

Coo. Rule 5. — a. A clause, expressing a circumstance, must 
never he placed between two principal members of a sentence j 
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for, \>j bucE aa arrangement, nre are left in douit to ■which of 
the two the circumstance refers. 

IXuirix.— “ ThongU ercr 'bTOtter is tipon fhe rack, to lonj as irt otirteUts are 
at ease, ottr tenses "(riU never inEorm ns ot nrlmtbe raffers,'’ will bo better expressed 
tliuB : “ Tboogb our brotber is npon the rack,onr tenses Tvili never, so long as tee 
oursthes are al ease, inform ns of what be tnflers." 

h. Clauses expressing circuttidanccs must not be crowded 
together, hnt he interspersed in different parts of the sentence, 
and joined "with the principal -words on •which they depend. 

EXAsnux.— “ 'What I had the opportnnit 7 of mmtionlijg ta mjr friend, some 
lime ago, in conrmolion , was not a new thooght." The lollowing nrrangcment 
ft preferable “ What I had the opportonity, some time ago, of mentioning to 
my friend, in coaTersaXion, was not a new thonght.** 

c. The strongest part of the thought, or that part of the 
sentence which forms the rcsidl, should, if possible, he placed 
the last. 


Vnily of a Sentence. 

ZiSSSOirS 95. a. & b. — Eserctsos 95. n. &. b. — Page 141. 

I.. 95. a. — 6-50. The Vuitg of a sentence denotes the pro- 
dominanaj of only one proposition or entmetoffon of thought, and 
a unifonniUj of construction throughout the sentence. Different 
circumstances may, indeed, be introduced, hut these must 
always ho made subsorvient to the piiiicipal subject. 

057. Pule 1. — a. ris every sentence should contain only one 
principal idea, we should not introduce other ideas whicn are 
only rcmoichj connected •with it. Distinct thoughts should 
occupy separate sentences. 

ExAiiFiX. — In tliU both ol hU public and private life, Cicero 

vas opprcj-sed 1)7 ajicwanJ crccl aSIlctlon, the dca^ of Ms beloved TnUla; "which 
hapicncd foon alter her divorce from Dolabella, ifAo#e rnanneri end 7iumot/r» 
The principal fubject In this rcntcncc Is tho 
death of Tullia, which vrzs ttc cause oi her father’s alHiction. Tlio time when 
the event took place without anp Iraproprictp, pointed oat In the course of 
thcfcutcncc; but the addlUon of Dolabdla’* chororJrr Is fortdgn to the main 
object. Ev pTUicnUng a r.cw picture to the reader, "we dcitroj the unltv and 
compactncFS of the joriod. The fcntlmcnts woald be better crpTc?«=cd In two 
rcuicuce5, thus ; In thlr uncayj r.ate, loth of hU public and prrivate llTCp Derro 
was oppre?.^ with a new and cruel anilctlon, the death of hU bclored Tullia, 
which event happened soon after her divorce from DolabcUa. 77i« mannas and 
Rumour* p/ this man t.'«TC disayrttalJe to ?.erj^ 


h. Sentences must never he evdended Icgond their natural 
close, 

KxAiiTTK.--*' Burr.ct could net cud hUIeamcl treatise without a paurrn-k on 
mf^lcm icrwmlrr: and VTiowh,-dp\\lacou:rarI.«onof the ar.dcnt ; wHln rontenella 
fnil* K) rrc'Jlv into the cer.*uirs* of the old pxtrvar.d rtcfcricicc of tV tha*- 1 
conlJ not read cither of tbe9c nralu? without in Ji^nnr.r,a,whlcbr.oqualitvau:on;: 
men iff fo apt to rai'c Intr.c as mfUcIcncv, the worft ccuipo^Iticncutof the r*^'*** 
and Irr.orun^ ot n^anUrdr Of thi« sor.tcntc,.tl.e word ih forms the 
tiatund cone.uvlcn ; vhat, foEows U tcre’.^ to the prop^rltiDn with which the 
kuthorctmuiaia-i. 
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668. Sxde 2. — a. In -the construction of sentences, regard must 
be had that they he, in general, nmther very long nor very short. 
Long sentences, unless constructed -with care, require close atten- 
tion, to mate us clearly perceive the connection of the several 
parts; -whilst short ones are apt to hreah the sense, and weaken 
the connection of thought. 

b. "Whenever it is necessary to employ long sentences, care 
must he taken that the different parts he so arranged and con- 
structed, that each part may be understood as the sentence 
proceeds, not leaving the meaning of the difierent parts, as well 
as of the -whole sentence, to he gathered at its close. 

ExAitPUE . — " It la not -sritliont a degree of patient attention and persevering 
diligence, g^ter than the generality are willing to bestow, thongh not greater 
than the object deserves, that the habit can bo acquired, of examining and judg- 
ing of our own conduct, -with the same accuracy and Impartiality as of that of 
another.” • Here the eense Is not clear till to-a-nnls the close of the sentence ; the 
following conatructlon -wUl remove this defect ; — " The habit of examining our 
own conduct aa accurately as that of another, and judging of It with the same 
Impartiality, cannot be acquired -without a degree of patient attention and per- 
Eererlng diligence, not greater, Indeed, than the object deEervcs.bntgreaterthan 
the generality are -willing to bestow.” The two aentences are nearly the same, 
both In length and In the words employed ; but the alteration of the arrange- 
ment allowB the litter to be understood, clause by clause, ns it proceeds. (Dr. 
VThaUly.) 

6S9. Another specimen of a long unttnu Is hero gi-ven, that the pupil may per- 
ceive the disadvantages of such sentences, and how easily they may be amendal : 

“ Though in yesterday’s paper -we showed how everything that Is great, nuw, or- 
beautiful, is apt to affect the Imagination -with pleasure, we must own that it Is 
impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul ; and therefore, 
for -want of such a light, aU that we can do In speculations of this kind. Is to 
reflect on those operations of the soul that ,are most agreeable ; and to range, 
under their proper heads, what Is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, -without 
being able to trace out the several necessary and efficient causes whence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises.” -We shall now di-ride the foregoing into several 
distinct sentences ; “ In yesterday’s paper, we showed that every thing which is 
great, new, or beautltal, is apt to affect the Imagination -with pleasure. IVe 
must o-wn, that it is impossible, for ns to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the human soul. All 
that -we can do, therefore. In speculations of this kind, is to reflect on those 
operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and to range nndorproperheads 
what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.” 

660. Ride 3. — In every discourse, there must he a proper 
mixture of long and short sentences, and of those variously con- 
structed. 

A continued Euccention of either long or short eentences, or of those constmeted ' 
'^th the tame number of members, is both t^ons to the ear and destrnctive of 
force and animation of style. 

Ii.ss.b. — 661. IUde4t . — ^During the course of a sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as possible, and the same Nomi- 
natives he applied -to the same Subject. One principal person 
or thing should he predominant, and one uniform mode of con- 
struction he observed throughout. 

EnsfpLE. — ** After we came to anchor, they put me on Bhore, 'where I 
Trelcomed by bH my friends, \rho received me Ttith the greatest tindnees.” In 
this tentence, thongh the objects contained in it have a connection Tvlth one 
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nnottc, yet, tiy dianglne so oftea both the place nna the perjon, trt tma 
»nd «r/io, and by nnnecoEsarfly mlihig orfi're and patsire Terb?, not only u the 
tense -CTnaiened.bnt the unity oJ thetcntcncc impaired. The foUotrtng constme- 
tlon render* the tentence correct : " The ship Aon'np been brouahl to anchor, / 
troi put on there, -where / tror -welcomed by all my friends, and reeeived -with the 
greatest klndneo.” 

062. Buie 5. — a. Those memhers of a sentence -which express 
a comparUon or contrast between -two things, require a corre- 
sponding resemblance in the langvoge and conBruction. 

EiAnpiES.— “ A friend emggeratei a man’s -vlrtnes, an enemy inflames his 
crimes,” Here, the opposition in the thought is neglected In the -words ; it -wlH 
be properly expressed thofi: ** A. friend exaggenitt & man*! virtoM, an cneizjy 
his crinies.** 

I hare obserred, of Ute, the ctyleof some great minisUrs very mneb to exceed 
that of any other Instead of g>rcdvdionSf which bear no relation 

■ to minUttrit the anthor onght to hare mid vriltn or authors, 

h. The followiog passage, from Popo'e Preface to his Homer, fnDy exemplifies 
the Role jost given : — “ Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better artist ; 
in the one wo most admire the man. In the other the worfc- Homer harries ns 
with a commanding Impetnoslty ; Virgil leads tas with an attractive majesty. 
Homer ecatterr with n generous prof often ; Virgil bestows with a carefnl magnlfl* 
cence. Homer, like the Xilc, paors oat Ms riches with a ftidden overflow ; Tlrgfl, 
like a river lo its banks, with a constant stream,'* This picture, however, would 
have been fanlUess, if to the KRc tome pairicnlar river had been opposed. Sen* 
teticcs thus conatractod, when introdao^ with propriety, and not rec nr r l Dg too 
often, have a tenslble b^uty. Bot we mart avoid dirreting our attention too 
much to this bcaaty. It ought to be used only when the comparison or opposi* 
tlon of object* naturaUg leads to it ; otherwife, when each a constmetloa as tMa 
Is tmlformly aimed at, our compositions win become tirewme to the ear, and 
plainly (Uscotct offectotlom 

603. Jiule 0. — a, Farenthetes should, as much as possible, he 
avoided, and the thought, implied by the pareuthetical memoer, 
be tran.^erred to the following sentence. 

h. When tbo parenthe^^ arc very thori, and eerve a* remrarp erplanatioTU, 
they may be admitted ; but these must be fo jndJdoutly Introduced as to glide, at 
once. Into our conception, without compelllxjp the reader to review what pre- 
ejoded the latcmiptioiL. The rorecthefls la the foTlowins icntcDce l^ correctlv 
Introduced: — 

“And was the mnEom paid? It wa.® ; and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee.*’ 

In th» following prnt^nce* however, there t? an evident Irrvpropricly in it? use : 
“ If your hearts Mcrcilr rcpronch yon for the wronu choice you ha\'C made (os 
there i*« time for TTpenl.anco and retreat, and a return to ’wisdom ia alwars 
honouTablo) , l<thl3)h yomrelrr^ that the eril Is not irreparable.*’ This fcntcn'cc 
would be better If It were divided into two ; Ihu*, “ If your hearts focretl j reproach 
you for the ^^^Dng choice which you have made, bethink yourfclves that the evil 
IS not irreparable. EtiU there Is time for repentance ima re t reat ; and a rvtuni 
to wiMom Is always honourable." 
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ENERGY OB VIVACITY OF EXPRESSION. 

lESSOW 96 . — Exercise 96, — Paffe 145. 

G64. Energy of Expression compreliends every iRuig that 
conduces to stimulale the attention, to impress strongly^ on the 
mind the arguments adduced, to excite the imagination, and 
arouse the feelings. 

GG5. Energy or Vivacity of Expression depends, first, on the 
Choice of Words; secondly, on their Eumber; and, thirdly, on 
their Arrangement. 


1. The Choice of Words. 

6G6. Eule 1. — a. Particular instead of General terms. — 
Nothing can contribute more to enliven the expression, than 
that all the words employed he as particular and determinate in 
their signification, ns will suit the nature and object of the 
discourse. The more general the terms are, the fainter will he 
the picture ; the more special they are, the brighter it will he. 

Tho same sentiments may be exp r e s se d vritb cqcnl jnstness, and even peispl- 
colty, in the former mode, ns In the latter; bnt as the colonring srill, In that 
cn'c, be more languid, It cannot give equal pleasure to the imagination, and, 
consequently, wfll not contribute so much cither to Ci the attention or to im- 
press tho memory. 

b. In philosophical subjects, in which the understanding alone 
is addressed, general terms are the most appropriate. But, in 
subjects in which the imagination and the passions are addressed, 
terms must be chosen which are as particidar as possible, as it 
is solely by these that the object can he vividly depicted. 

Thne, “ They tank as had In the mighty sraters,” taya ITores, ■when speaidng 
of the Egyptians, in the tong occasioned by the mlmcnlous passage of the Israel- 
ites through the Bed Sea. Hail he usid general instead of particular term*, and 
said, “They fell as metal In tho mighty waters," the difference In the effect 
would have been rcry great. In the former sentence, to tini is the species, as it 
Implies only falling or moring downwards in ali'jnid element; In the second 
sentence, to fall answers to the genus ; in llte manner, lead is the species, metal 
Is the geiras. 

For the same reason, Jlllton, in describing the attitude in which Eatan was 
discovered by Ithuriel and his company, when that malignant spirit was employed 
In Infusin g pernicious thoughts Into the mind of onr first mother, says — 

“ Him there they found 
Sqnat li ke a toad, close at the car of Eve." 

Ko word In the language could have so happily erpressed the posture, as that 
which the poet has here chosen. 

“ Consider,” rays our Lord, “ the lllie*, how they grow ; they toll not, they 
rpin not : and yeti say unto yon, that Solomon In all his glory was not ai^yed 
like one of thfc. If then God to clothe the. grass, which is to-day in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven ; how much more will He tiothe yon ? " 
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Lrt ns here ears 2>r. Campbell, "a little cl tlac lajtelcs manucr of 

modem parapbrart?, bj^tbe mbrtitrtion of more ^/nfral terrat, orae of their 
1113117 cipeJiniti of Infripfdatlny. and let ns ob?crre the eiTcct prodcccd br this 
chan^ * Consfder tbo flwers, hoir they pradnally increase in their sine t they 
do no manner of *m5rk, and yet I declare to yon, that no ting- “irhatcrcf, in his 
moft fplcndB habit, is dressed np like them. If then. God, fai HJs prerridemee, 
doth so ndoni the rentable prodectiaGF, whidi contince bnt a little time cm the 
hiiid,an*l are oft envS ^ pnt into the fire, horr mcch morcvrillHe proridedoth- 
ing for yoa ? ‘ ” IIoTr rpiriGcs? is tbs same fentlacnt rendemi by thc?e nnall 
Tariatlons! The very particnlarizing of /oKfoy and /o-?aorrotr, is infinitely mortf 
crprc.=sire of. transitorines?, than any desexiptioa given in general terms, that 
con be shbJtltnted in Its room. 

c. Sometimes, also, tte imageiy -will be enlivened, not only 
bv particnlarizinp, bnt by individuating the object presented to 
tfie mind; thus, the Eojal Psalmist says, “ White as the Enorv 
in Salmonp 

It is not, hOTTorcr, to be nnderstood. that this method of Individcatlng the 
object oapht always to bo preferred by the poet or the orator. It be used 
rith caation, partlctUarlT if -a e wish onrinri tings to be more extensively known 
than In car linmcdiatc n^hboerhood. 

d. On the game principle, -n-hatever tends to subject the 
thing spoken of to the notice of onr tmscs, especially of our 
eget, renders the espression more animated. 

Thcj, St. Paul, In tuIclresslES th« EphcsL-un, tnyj, *' I hare rorctwl no m.nn"» 
rilverjOrgolii.orappircL Vca.yeyocrrelvcs tno^.thatWw hands have minis- 
tered Tmto my rwc^slUes, and to Item that were with me." Had ha said, “ tny 
hand-s" the sentence would bare lost nothing in meaning or in pcrjpfnri/y, bat 
very mnch in vitacHf, 

e. To the preceding remarks rve mav add, that, in composi- 
tion, p.articularly of the descriptive kin^ if vre vrish to present 
to the mind a vivid image, ire must advance from general 
c.vprcssions to special ; and thence, to more particular. 

Thus, -were a preacher, in a di«wjrn? on Vice and Irrellgioa, to fcrml^h only 
Fomc jTfnfraf rentarks on these mbjecta in the nbrtrect, without partlcnlariiing 
anyone vice, tbo impre^ion, if any. made on tbe minds of his bearer?, mart 
necessarily be extrernoly faint, Bnt If, on the coatrary,hewcxc to tfirri/cnrorre 
t'Tit vice, and parfiru/arire It? ratnre and conrc^ncacos, the Ideas thus convcrol 
to the mind, would bo far more vivid and Improe^ive, 

G07. “Tlio only nppropria'e occasion for general language 
is,” as Dr. "WTiafely justly observes, “ when we wish to arm'd 
giving a -vivid impression, — when our object is to soften what 
ts oC'ensivc, disgusting, or shocking ; ns, when we speak of an 
execution, for the infliction of the sentence of death on a crimi- 
nal : of which kind of erpressions, common discourse furnishes 
numberless instances. On the other hand, in .rintonv's speech 
over C.oesar s l)ody, his object being to crciVc horror, Shak- 
spe.aro puts into his mouth tbo most pariictdar c.vpresrions in 
tiic following words : — ‘ those honourable men (not who hlled 
Caesar, but) whose doggers have stalled Caesar.' ” 

(Tir. Jlitlv 11. — Another mode of enlivening the stvle is — 

a. First, wlion an individual is employed to renresent s 
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species ; or a species, a genua ; or a part, or the most interesting 
eircsimkance, to represent the whole; as, when we say, “A 
Solomon” for a wise man ; " A sail,” for a ship ; “ The Lord 
is my songf says Moses ; “He is become my salvation that 
ia, “ the suoject of my song, the author of my salvation.” 

In a Bimflar manner, the pastion is employed to represent its object, the opera- 
tion its subject, the inttrumtni the agent, and the (ri/l tho giver. 

b. Secondly, When things sensible are put for things intellec- 
tual; thus, we say, “The mitre,” for the priesthood; “The 
crown,” for royalty ; “ The sivord” for the military profession, 
(See 662.) 

c. Thirdly, WTien things animate are used to represent things 
that are inanimate; thus, we sometimes style a literary per- 
formance, “The offspring of the brain.” Ceres is used to 
denote bread ; Bacchus, to denote wine. 

C69. The following modes of expression are calcnlatcd to obslrvcl vivacity : — 
When the pOTttf is put for the species, the irtoie for a part, the mailer for tho 
instrument or thing made, and the intetledual for tho sensible. These modes of 
expression arise, — First, from a disposition to vary the expression, and prevent 
the too frequent recurrence of the same sonnd npon tho ear. Hence, the genus 
is sometimes put for the species. Secondly, from an Inclination to suggest con- 
tempt withont mdeness, that Is, not openly to express, bnt indirectly to Insinnate 
It, Thus, when a partlcolar man is called a creature or an an imal, there is a sort 
of tacit refusal of the specific attributes of human nature. Bnt the phrases, no 
creature, and every creature, like all the vorld, are a kind of byperboUo idioms 
which do not belong to this class. Thirdly, from a desire of palliating the repre- 
sentation, and that' either from humanity, from courtesy, or from decency. All 
these modes of expression have been denominated Euphemism, signifying a 
softened expression. (See 683, 6.) 


2. The Number of Words. 

I.ESSOWS 97. a, &, 1).— Exercises 97. a. &. li^Page 146. 

Xi. 97. a. — 670. Buie 8. — a. With respect to Energy or 
Wvacity, as depending on the Number of words, it may be 
established ns a maxim, that the_/e?cer the words are, provided 
perspicuity is not violated, the more vivid is the expression. 

“As when the rays of the sun,” observes Campbell, “ are collected Into the 
focus of a burning glass, the smaller the spot Is which receives them, compared 
with the surface of the glass, the greater are the heat and splendour ; so. In 
eihihiting our sentiments by speech, the narrower the compass of words Is, In 
which the thought Is comprised, the more cnergcUo Is the expression.'' 

b. Conciseness of expresrion is not, however, equally adapted 
to every subject. It is most appropriate to the preceptive, 
aphoristic, and proverbial styles. 

Exaupix. — “K or Jove thy life, nor hate ; bnt what thou liv’st, 

IJve well ; how long or short, permit to Heav'n.'' — Hilton. 

The ophoristic style Is employed to convey the discoveries of science, the pn?- 
rerbial style to convey the maxims of common life. 
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c. Oa the other hand, the hinds of -miting lead mt-Keptxhle of 
conciseness of expression, are the descriptive, the pathetic, and 
particidarly the dedamatory. It is, besides, nauch more suit- 
able in writing than in speaking, because a reader, having the 
command of his time, may rend fast or slowly, as it is more 
convenient; he can peruse a sentence a second time when 
necessary, or lay down the hook and think. 

But if, in a public address, yon comprife a praxt deal In ferr -wurds, tho 
hearer must hnro uncommon quickness of appiehension to catch your meaning, 
before tou hare put it out of his power, by engaging hia attention to comethlng 
el*c. In orations, therefore, it is particularly unsuitable ; and consequently. In 
on kinds of writing that are addressed to thoywprr, it is more or less so, os they 
partake more or lea of popular declamationu 

671. Ride 4. — a. Though energetic brevity is not adapted 
alike to every subject, we ought always to avoid its contrary, 
Vcrhositij, th'at'is, a languid i^undancy of words. 

h. The principal faults against liiergy of Expression are. 
Tautology, Pleonasm, and Verbosity. Tautology (as observed in 
039) is the repetition of the same sense in different words ; 
Pleonasm (640) is the use of sitperffuous words ^ Verbosity is 
the use of unnecessary or unimportimt clauses or carcumdances. 

c. In a proper Pleonasm, a complete correction is always 
made by erasing the words ; but in the verbose style, it is often 
necessary, not only to expimge words, but to recast the whole 
sentence. The following Cautions are applicable to l^er- 
bosity : — 

072. Caution 1. — Avoid inserting any chinse which, on a 
superficial view only, may appear to suggest something that 
heightens, but which, on reucction, is found to diminish the 
vigour of the sentiment. 

Ex.orriJ’, — ** Kclthcr I-i any condition of life more hononrnl'le in the right of 
Ood than another, oth'TTdfo, He would bo arc.-pcctcrof person*, Ilen^rurfs 

vs lie u ref.” It I*; evident, that Uds la”t clause mrrvatcs the thought, it 
implic?. that without thl< ne*urancc from God hlm«<;lf,wc rhould naturally con- 
clude Him to be of a chnmcicr different from that which has been here given 
Him by the rt'cakcT. 

C73. Ciiudon 2. — a. Avoid loading every proposition 'tvitli 
a^cvcratimxfj as tLcse tend to vrealvcn mtlier than etrengtben on 
a'^sertion. 

l. As mrh a practice in convcrfullou more commonly lnfu.=cs a rurplclon of 
the rprakerV vcTocltT, engage? the belief of the hearer. It hasarlmlUr 
effect in wriUng. In our tranefation of the Bible, for Inrinr.ce, the tranFlatom 
Improporly repre^rat the Almighty a« declaring to Adam, ^ In the day that thou 
catf^t thereof thou fhalt rvrtJo die.” Tlie adverb nrrv.V, inrioai of enforcing, 
a* the translator? Intended, only mfcrbles the denundatJon, as a groend of inl^ 
trun I« Ir.'inuatcJ, to wUch no afT.rmation I? a oountrrpoi'c. Such ndverhs 
mu<t never Ik? u«ei!, cither when the d.^rnider of the or the mierve fora 

thing, I«^ rcch nj preclude^ the fmallert doubU 

r. The prts^Ing inuark* arc not applicable, however, to rucb a phrare a?, 
•* nriTr, rcri.’i', I ray unto you,** a mode cl ciprr«sicn to frequently adopted 
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by owe Lord. As these rrords enter not into the body of the proposition, but nra 
employed EOlely to introduce It, they are to bo considered ns a call to attention, 
Fcrrlng not go much to aflirm the reality, ns the Importance of irhat Is to be 
Bald. (Dr. Campbell’s lUiet.) 

674. Caidwn 3, — a. Be careful in the use of Epithets. When 
Epithets are sparingly and judiciously employed, they are con- 
ducive to Energy of Expression j hut, othenrise, they only 
betray an effort to cover poverty of sentiment hy mock suli- 
limity of language. 

J. By the term EpiOiel, is here meant, not every adjective annexed to a noun, 
but such vrords ns add nothing to the tense, and signify something already 
implied In the noun itself. Thus, when I say, “the plorioui sun,’’ the word 
glorious Is an epithet, because It expresses a quality rvhich is implied in the noun 
itself. But, whenltay, “ the meridian tun,” theword meridian isnotan epithet, 
ns it denotes the sun in that tituatlon in which it appears at noon. 

c. Young or inexperienced tmters frequently abound xvith 
such expressions as, horrible, shocking, most extraordinary, un- 
paralleled, and similar ivords of great force. This is to vraste 
strength on mere trifles. Strong expressions on every occasion 
betray iterance both of literary propriety and of the style 
adopted in Tvell-educated society. 

d. Epithets are properly employed, first, when they explain 
a Metaphor, or, secondly, when they express something which, 
though implied in the subject, would not, perhaps, have 
occurred to the mind of the hearer, hut which it is important 
to notice with a view to our present purpose. 

e. “ Indeed, It will generally happen,” ob'crvK Archbishop Whatcly, “ that • 
the epithets employed by a shilfni orator, will be found to be. In fact, to many 
abridged argumtnts, the force of which Is rnOlcieutly conveyed by n mere hint. 
Thus, if any one should ray, ‘ We ought to take warning from the bloody revolu- 
tion of Prauco,’ the epithet would euggest one of the reaiont for our being 
warned, and that, not less clearly, but perhaps more forcibly, than If the argu- 
ment had been stated at length.” 

G75. C'aidion 4. — a. Avoid a prolixity in narration, arising 
from the mention of unnecessary circumstances. 

Circumstances may be denominated unnecessary, cither when not of such 
importance that the scope of the relation is nffectid by their being known, or, 
when they are implied in the other drcnmstances related. An error of the 
former kind belongs properly to the thought ; of the latter, to the language. The 
first, when habltnal, is termed loguaeity, the second, rerbotity. The following Is 
an instance of the second : — “ On receiving this information, he arote, went out. 
mounted his horse, and rode to town." AJl is implied in Eajdng, “ On receiving 
this information, he rode to town.” 

b. There are many sentences, however, which would not hear 
the omission of a single word consistently with perspicuity, and 
yet, the same may he as clearly and much more concisely 
expressed hy using dijjcrait woi^, and recasting the whole 
sentence. 

BxAjrrtr. — “A friend overrates the good actions of tlio'e to whom he is 
attached, and a man’s wicfccdiicrs Is ctjuaily overstretched by his opponents.” 
In this sentence, not one word could Iw omitted without aicrificlng pcre^cnlty, 
yet the whole would be more energetically, os well as more concisely eiprcssed, 
by saying, " A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." ' 
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Ir, 97. ij. — G70. Huh 5.^-a. Coyjtrxcxrorrs ojiitted. — Care 
must te taken in tke application of rdaihet, copulatives, and all 
tlie particles employed for transition and connection. As a 
genend Rule, it may lio observed^ that in the same sentence 
there should be asfeto connectives as possible. (See 4.35.) 

Sotao TTritcTB needles:^ iniiTtIpl7 and paTt!cIc5» tain the 

foUendng sentence : — “ 3^ere u notliiDg irhich dUg nsts ca sooner than the empty 
j»mp ot language.” In Introdndrg a snt^cct, or laying dorm a proposition, to 
irhich tto demoiS partlcnlar attention, this sort of style Is proper ; but on com- 
mon occa.'dons, "when no rlolaticra of any grammatical Bnlo ttIH take place, 
VC shall express onrwlTes more energetically by omitfmy the particles, thns, 
ITothing disgnsts ns sooner than tho empty pomp of language,” 

h. Conjunctions are omitted Tchen tlie connection in thought 
is either Tory remote, or very dose, and especially vrhen, in tho 
latter case, ye yish to pass from object to object yith great 
rapidity. Thus, the expression of Caesar, “ I came, I say, I 
conquered,” yeiy properly denotes the celerity of his yictorious 
career. 

c. By omitting the conjunction*, not only Is Tinicity Increased, but sometimes 
a long sentence Is odrantagcouely broken Into several nnnlJcr ones. •'As the 
storm Increased vlth the night, Uie sea was lashed Into tre men dons confusion, 
and there rras a fearful, cullen sound of rnshlng waves and broken B ur ges, while 
deep called unto deep.” This sentence Is better divided into several; thus,” The 
storm tncrcaeed with the night. Tho eca was lashed Into tixmendons confurion. 
There was a fcarfol, tuUcn sound of rushing waves and broken surges. Deep 
cail^ unto deep.” 

077. JRule 0. — a. CorrjTOcnojrs eepeaxto.— 'When yo are 
making some enumeration, in yhich ye yish the objects to 
appear as distinct from one another as possible, that the mind 
roar red, for a moment, on each, copulatives may he repeated 
yith peculiar advantage ; ns, yhen an author says, “ Such a 
man might fall a victim to poycr ; but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, yould fall yith him." 

V. fiSorf conjunctions arc generally preferable to long ones; for this reason, 
pottnihxtantiiny VialtimoTTitsdi Ciat^forasTnucJi at, &c., are les fre- 

quently used at pres en t than formerly. 

c, "We should, cs much as possible, avoid comWnfny conjunctions of the samt 
das?. Of this kind are, fcirf /lotfcm*, cnd/er^Aer, yrt rctfrCAef^xi, Ac. 

d. The words designed to mark tho tnmtition from one Fcntcncc to finother 
arc Fometimea Improwrly employed. Thus, ** By greatness I do not mean tho 
bulk of any ringle object only, but the largenea? of a whole view. Svc\ ore tho 
p rorpcc ia of on open champaign country, a rart uncnlUratcd dcfcrt,** ^c. The 
word nch figr.tgea of that nature or quality, which neccraaTily prcs u ppo sc a fomo 
adjectiTC or word descriptive of a quality going before, to which It refers. But, 
In the foregoing fcnten^ there Is no mch adjective. The author had spoken 
of fTfofnoM in the abstract only ; and, therefore, r.-cA hn* no distinct antece- 
dent to which It can be referred. The Fcntcnre would have better Intro- 
duced by raying, Tc O.ix class l-rfny, or, vst^dcr Vat Jifal art errar-ftf, the 
iro*pcct«, Ac. 

G76. Rule 7. — a. In aiming at a Owietfe ye must avoid 
rendering it too crowded. The frequent recurrence of ellipses, 
even yhen obscurity does not arise from them, gives to tlie 
composition tho appearance cf lahonr, yhich is ofTensive. Vp 
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may, indeed, avoid ^numercding every partimlar, but vre sbould 
endeavour to suggest more than "we express. 

h. It is recommended, also, in cases in -which -we Avish a 
permanent impression to he made on the mind, first, to etpand 
the sentiment that it may he distinctly -understood, and after- 
-wards compress the -whole in one short, pithy sentence. 

c. Tho hearer* -iriU thns be etmck by the forribleness of the sentence -a-hlch 
they -(vDl have been prepared to comprehend ; they wDl understand the longer 
eipresion, and remember the shorter. The following extract from Borke’s 
“ Beflections on the Berolntion in France,” as qnoted by Archbishop -Wbntely, 
will serve to Blnstrate this Bnle “ Power, of some Mnd or other, wfU survive 
the shock in -which manner* and opinions perish ; and It win find other and 
■worse means for its support. The usurpation which, in order to subvert ancient 
iMtltutions, has destroyed ancient principles, ■wUl hold power by arts siinllar to 
those by which It has acqnired It. When the old feudal and chi-vabous spirit of 
/ral/p,- which, by freeing tdngs from fear, freed both kings and suhgects from the 
precaution oi tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassi-. 
nations -will be anticipated by preventive murder and preventive confiscation ; 
and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which form the political code of 
nil power, not standing on its own honour, and the honour of those who are to 
obey it. Aifnp* lefll be (ifronts from pollq;, tchen subjects are rebels from prin- 
ciple." 

d. Conciseness does not exclude true Copiousness of lanmage, 
— a copiousness -which consists not in stringing together a 
multitude of mere synonyms and circnmlocutions, hut in 
employing a suitable expression for eveiy different modifica- 
tion of thought. In this sense, therefore, the greater onr 
command of language, the greater -will he om- conciseness. ■ 


S, The Arrangement of Words. 

lESSOXrs 98. a. &. br— Exercises 98. a. &. 10.— Page 148, 

Xt..98. a. — G79. a. The next thing conducive to the strength 
of a sentence is the Arrangement of -words. 

For, of two sentences, equally perspicuous, and consisting of tbo very same 
words, the one may be a feeble and languid, the other a stritlng and energetic 
exprffijlon, merely from the difference of arrangement. 

6. The estahlished 'S^mtuefi'eai order observed in the structure 
of sentences, is, in general, the most appropriate for subjects 
addressed solely to the understanding; hut the Thetorical or 
Inverted order is best adapted to subjects addressed to the 
passions and imaginations of men. 

Exampixs. — Epntadical Order. j RJielorieal Order. 

Diana of the Epherians Is great. I Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

The -voice, the dance obey thee, | Thee, the voice, the dance obey. 

From the preceding examples it wiH be eeen, that In the spntadical order, the 
subject or nominative, as prcvionaly stated, is placed first, then the verb, and lastly 
tho oyerf. The adjuncts, either of the subject, verb, or object, are placed in tha 
clauses to which they respectively belong. This mode of constmetlou prevails 
In our ordinary diBcouise. (See 318./. p.) 

In the Rhetorical order, the predicate, for the take of energy, freqnently pre- 
cedes the verb. In this arrangement the prindial object is, that the most 
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Important vrords thaU bo ma^lc to occapy that situation -which Fhnll produce the 
Etronpnst Impnarforu Tlic subsequent remaTte are Intended to applj pololy to 
the rJi^'orical ccnttrnidwn. 

G80. Jiuk 8. — a. In the rhetorical arrangement of -erords in a 
sentence, the most im^iortant words should be placed in that 
situation in which they will make the strongest impression, and 
that is, generally, at the beginning of a sentence. 

Tbns, Trhen the cripple who sat besglng^ at the bcantifal gate of the tcmpk*, 
camoatly looked on Teter and ^Tobn, cipccltag to receive something from them, 
he was told by Peter, “ fiiXvrr and gold have I none ; but rnch n« I have give I 
thee ; In the name of .Testis CTniat of Naiareth, ri*c np and watt." Here, tho 
wifhful look and expectation of the lieggar, naturally led Peter to form a vivid 
conception of what vrns the cfijtci of tho man’s thoughts, and this conception cs 
nalnrally displayed lUcIf in tho form of the declaration made by the apostle. 
Had he said, have no gold nor silver, bnt I give thee that which I have," tbo 
meaning weald have been the Kimo, but tho cxpTC?«Ion wonld have been com- 
inratlvcly insipid. Eo, In Gen.xl!. ltl,the chief hntler says,** Mt he has restored 
to mine office, and him he hanged.'* 

6. Sotnelimcs, hotvever, tbo important clause, in order to 
sustain the reader’s attention, is reserved to the conclusion ; ns, 
“ On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
strikes ns is, his ‘loondcrful intention." 

c. But, in whatever situation the principal words may he 
placed, they miist always stand dear and disenUmgkd. Cir- 
cumstances, necessarily connected with the principal object, 
should ho so arranged as not to obscure or encumber that 
object. 

This Is happily oUccted In tho foUowJng quotation, in which the anthor is 
comparing the modem poets with the nneient. **If, whlhi they professs only to 
please, they Focrctly ad-rtw and give InstrnctIcm,th<^mayDow,y>eThapit,as well 
M formerly, bo esteemed with Jnsllcc the besrt and most hononrable among 
anthorr.'* Hcrc.thcvarlonsqnallfylngclrcmnstanccsnrc so jadJdonslyornmgcd, 
as neither to wx^cn nor embarra^ the meaning ; while Iheprlodpol object, tho 
eharadfr of the poot«, appearo In its proper pliicc, clear and detached. The fol- 
lowing Is a dUtcTcnt anwngement "If.whUit theyprofet? to please only, they 
advlvj and give Inrtmction accrcUy, they may bo esteemed tho boft ana mo^ 
hononmblo among nnihorf, with justice, perhaps no-w’,.M well as fonncrlr." 
Here, we have prechcly the Eomc words nnd the Fame pensc, bnt In consequence 
of the circnmrtances being fo Intermingled aslo obscure tho principal words, the 
whole become? perplexed, and totally devoid of gmeo and strength. (Ti7m?f7y.) 

G31 . 9. — a, A trra/;tr a^fcrtion or proposition fbould jierrr 

folloio a stronger one; but ■u'henitcanboaccomplisbed'witbout 
nnectnlion, the sentenco should prow xn os it ap- 

pronebes the end. 

If we rl^e yet higher," says .Lddljcn, and consider the Cxnl 
stars a« fo runny ocf’ans o! Came, that are each of them attended ^th a dif- 
fnentnl of ^bnets; and rtlU diecover new firmaments and new light?, that, 
ore funk furtLcr in thorn unfathomable depths of ether; we arc lo't in a laby- 
rinth of renK and worlds, and confonndrd with tlio mngni Sconce and immen«ity 
of nature.*' 

6. AVli-m a frr.tcnce condjts of twx» mcmbicrs, the f.''eprr should gen trail r be 
the concluding one. Thus,to«ay, ‘‘When our pasrions have ferraken cs',we 
fi&ltet cursclrcs with the belief, that we have forra-kcu theta," U better to 

ray, •* TTe Catter ourselre* -with the belief, that wo hare feriakea our parelous, 
when they have f'^reakm u*." 
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X. 98. t). — OlosE OF Sekten'Ces. — 682. JRule 10.-^. As the 
mind generally rests a little upon the -word concluding a sen- 
tence, that •word should not, if possible, he an inconsiderable 
one, such as an adverb or preposition. Thus, it is better to say, 
" Avarice is a crime ofiohich -vrae men are often guilty,” than 
to say, Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty 

1. As preporiHonsprindpallyEerTatopolntonttliBrdationof othcr'worfs.ltls 
disacrceable to be left, at tia dose of a Bentence, pansing on a ■word ■whldi of 
Itoolf does not produce any Important idea, or present any BtrUdng Image to the 
Imagination. — For the same reason, verbs -which are compounded of one or more 
words and a preposition, are not considered as pieper conclttrions of a period ; 
such ns, bring about, lay bold of, come over to, clear up, be., Instead of -which, a 
simple verb, when it can be used, always terminates the sentence -with more 
strength. 

2. Also, the pronoim it should not. If possible, be placed at the close of a sen- 
tence; espedidly when joined with some prepositions; as, tcUbit, to it. Thus, 
the sentence, “ 1 would hmnbly offer an amendment, that. Instead of the -word 
Christianity, may be put rollpon in general, which, I conceive, would much 
bettor answer aU the good ends propo^ by tho projectors of itp would be better 
terminated, by saying, “ proposM by iU projectors." 

b. Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase expressing 
only a circumstance, should not he placed at the end of a 
sentence, 

YiOLJiTiott OP THE Rcix. — “ Let me, therefore, condnde by repeating, that 
dl-rlslon baa caused all the mischief which -we lament; that union alone can 
tetrtere It; and that a great ad-vance towards this union, was the cosiUtlonof 
parties, so happily begun, so successfully carried on, and, of late, so unaccountably 
neglected; to toy no teorse.” Tho phrase, “ to say no worse,” ought not to have 
concluded tho sentence, but ought to have been Inserted In Its own member ; 
thus, “ and of late, to say no -worse, so unaccountably neglected," 

c. "Wheu, however, the. stress and signijicancy of a sentence 
principally depend on certain particles, then, these particles 
must not De considered as mere circumstances, hut must occupy 
a prominent situation in the sentence ; thus, “ In their pro^rity, 
my friends shttU never hear of me ; in their adversity, always.” 
Here, never and always, being emphatical words, are so placed, 
ns ■to mahe the strongest impression. 

683. Rule 11. — Antitheses, when judiciously and moderately 
employed, greatly contribute towards energy of expression ; for 
every thing is rendered more striking oy contrast. H^th 
becomes more evident when opposed to error, virtue to ■vice, 
knowledge to ignorance, &c. — The members of a sentence which 
express a contrast should be similarly constructed, (See 662.) 

The folloTsIug are two eiamplcs of the proper application oiAntltbeiU. The 
subject of the first, Is tho Steam Engine; of the second, Poetry. 

1 . "It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal before It ; draw 
out, -without brtaMng, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift up a ehlp of -war Uko 
a bauble In the air. It can embroider muslin and forgo anchors— cut steel Into 
-ribands, and Impel loaded -vessels against the fury of the winds aufl -waves." 

2. “ In the crowded dty and howling wilderness ; In the cultivated province 
and tolltaiy lile ; In tha flo-wery lawn and craggy piountaln ; In the muimnr of 
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theHnOct mul In tbo uproar of tbe ocean ; In the radiance of mminer and gloom 
of winter ; In tlic tbimder of hearea and In the whisper of the breeze ; he rtlll 
finds eometblng to rouse or soothe his Imagination; to draw forth his a3ectSon 
and employ his nndersfandlng." 

In the preceding Examples, there Is not only an opposition of Ihonght, bnt a 
proper balancing of the clansea. But this Hfid of writing mutt, os prerionsly. 
obscTTCd, be introdoced with jndgment and cantlon, otherwise. It may prodneo 
(Usgust instead of pleasure. (Sec 570, C52.) 

G34. J2«/< 12. — Climax is another Sfrnre of speech, Trliich, 
■when tparinply Kai.jtididoiuly introduced, contributes to enerpr 
of expression. It must never he introduced, ho'wever, excent it 
is the evident result of an exciitd mind lahouring to mase a 
etrong impression ns to the importance of its subject. 


HAIOroyY OF EXPEESSIOX. 

IiESSOK- 99.— Exercise 99 .— Page 152. 

G85. Jlarmony or Euphony in the structure of sentences 
implies a smooth and easy floxv of words in respect to the 
tound. It requires that all coarse and homelj expressions 
should be avoided, even at the risk of employing circmnlocutioii. 

Though Harmony or Euphony is of far less consequence than 
cither Fcr^icuify or Energy, yet, when ndthcr ef these Kould Ic 
sacnjiced, it ought not to ho disregarded. For, noble ideas and 
forcible reasoning, conveyed in hartnontous language, produce a 
stronger impression on tic mind, than if transmitted by means 
of luttsh and disagreeable sounds. But when PerspicuitT or 
Energy is at roriance with HarmoDj, the general Rule to bo 
observed hj the -writer or speaker is, to prefer the perspicuous 
and cnctgdic io the hannomous. 

CSC. The ohservations to he mode on this subject indude — 
1st, the choice of words; 2adly, their arrangem^; 3rdly, the 
length and construdion of the inemhers; and dthly, the dose or 
cadence of senlenccs. 

_CS7. Eulc 1. — ^Tnx Choice of Woeds. — "Words •which are 
dijjiad! of pronunciation, should be avoided, if possible, ns they 
are harsh and painful to the ear. 

C?S, vorda art coramoalj* ratro n^rttabTc iconofyUablcs- They 

the tor by the ccinpodtien or TOcocfidon ct the #0=1145 which they pro- 
ftnl ; aeconlbply, hanacnlocj nhosni ntjet in them. Of twiSs 

of any leapth, those »ro the nost-xaclodloa* whlcb are fcnnM of aa Intomixtart 
cf long ned ibert tyllab!ca ; rach a?, re/>a.*7, Vid^pmdcnif 

J. lUnnony 0 ? Ur4r=a?c Is pronntrd by &TtilStip. « far « the irUl per- 
taU, the nse of rnch troris nj the Eoch ta a:e corepo^ of word* 

alrtmdy compomided, the kttjxI parUof which txt not 'reH tnitrd; C’«* 
i^crtJfuIftcu, E=ch x% haxt the rylUh:e5 whi^ imaMUtely 

lollcw the aecentod fyV.ahie.crowdriJ wiih ccs»nit:U that do cot cajtDy coal»cc ; 
w. ^ o*.rvaf.-:rr». 3, Each ai hare too tsary fyllahl« 

loJoniug^ the acctciei irVjiV.et ts* *‘/VtCTim?y, crricTC'y, y errry ^^rvi f . 0 .** 
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4. Snoh as have a recurrenco of tho same or of rimllar syllables : os, “ IJolily, 
lillily.” 6. We sbonld llkowfse ovoid the frequent recurrence of vrords beginning 
Tvdtb an aspirated h. The preceding Enles are Bomotimes violated by the poets, 
when some particular efled; is to be produced; as •tras noticed under Ptxlical 
Licentt, £33. 

c. In dignified composition, the abbreviations, t. e,; e. p.; vii.; and others of 
a similar Mnd, should be avoided. 

G89. The "best Eule which can he given with respect to the 
choice of harmonious words is, never to make a direct effort 
after this kind of expression, hut trust to the spontaneous occur- 
rence of suitable words on every occasion on which they may he 
introduced with proper effect. 

690. Rtde 2. — ^The Aeeaegejieijt of Woeds. — ^I t is, neces- 
sary, also, in order to render the sentence harmonious, not only 
"that the words should he well chosen,- and well sounding, hut 
that they should he properly arranged in the sentence. 

Thns, “Pleasures, simple and moderate, are always the 
best ; ” should he, “ Simple and moderate pleasures are always 
the hest” “ A great reconamendation of the ^dance offered 
by integrity to us, is, that it is hy aU men easily understood ; ” 
better in this form, “It is a great recommendation of the 
guidance offered to us hy integrity, that it is easily xmderatood 
by all men.” 

691. To promote this harmonloug arrangement of words, the following dliec- 
tSona may be usefnl, when their observmice trouW induu no $acrifkt either of 
Perspleuity or Energy. 

1. When the preceding -word ends -with a roirri. It Is better that the subsequent 
one begin -wltha eoawnant; and so for the contrary ; thns, “ X frue/nend, a crur f 
enemy," are smoother and aisier to the voice than “ A true union, a cruel deitroyer." 
— 2. In general, a considerable number of long or short words near one another 
should be avoided. “ Disappointment In our expectations is wretchednesa ; ” 
better thus, “ Disappointed hope is misery.” “ No course of joy can please ns 
long ; ” better, “No course of enjoyment can please ns long.” — A. succession of 
words ha-vlng the same guantUy in the accented tyllables, whether long or short, 
thonld also be avoided ; thus, “ James was needy, feeble, and fearful may be 
Improved thns, "James was timid, feeble, and destitute.” “He could not be 
happy; for he was sVUy, pettish, and sullen;” better thus, “ He conld not be 
happy ; for be was simple, peevish, and ghromy.” 

3. In general, words either beginning or ending alike, must not meet together ; 
and the last sy liable of the preceding word should not he the mme as the first 
syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and hannonloua to say, 
“ This Is a convenient contrivance ; ” “ She behaves -withnnyom formality as, 
“ This Is a nsefnl contrl-vance ; " She behaves -with -nn-varled fonnallty." 

692. Jtule 3 . — The Length and Construction of the 
Memrees. — T he members of a sentence should neither he too 
long, nor disproportionate to one another. 

That order of words is generally more agreeable to the ear, . 
and produces the strongest impression, m which, without 
ohscuring the sense, the most important images, and 'toe longest 
members, rise one above the other in a sort of increasing series, 
towards the close of the sentence. 



CLOSE OF SENTENCES. 
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The foUoirfng Is an instance of this kind of 'xriting When thine acMnger^ 
sbail look fonmrd to tlie end that Is far distant ; and -when behind them ibaJt 
find no retreat ; Tvhen thy steps shall falter, and thon ehnlt tremble at the depth 
bfiDcatb, ^blch thonght Itself is not able to fathom; then shall the angel of 
retribntion lilt his Inexorable hrmd against thee ; from the irremeable way shall 
thy feet be smitten ; then shall plnng© Into the baming flood, and though thou 
shall lire for crer, toon shall rise no more/* 

The foUowing quotation from CTlotaon, is rery dlfTercnt from the preceding 
Rntencc. “This disco ur se, concerning the easiness of the Divine commands, 
doetf oU along suppose and aclmowicdge the difficulties of the first cntianw upon 
a religious course ; except only in those persons who have had the happiness to 
be trained up to religion, by the ear,* and Insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous 
edneatiom'’ This sen tenoe Is, In some degree, harsh and nnplearmt; It contains 
no more than one considerable pause, which falls between the two members ; and 
each of those members Is so long, as to occasion a difficulty of breathing while ft 
Is pronounced. 

093. Jltt7e 4. — ^The Close on Caeekce or the SErrcESCE. — ■ 
The close of a sentence mnst not be harsb or abrupt, because 
on this the mind pauses and rests. "When vre aim at dignity or 
elevation, the sound should bo made to siceU gradually to the 
end; the longest members of the period, and the fullest and 
most sonorous words, should be reserved for the conclusion. 

Tho fonoirlcp fontcncc U constrncted In this manner. " It fiDa thcmlnd triUi 
the largest variety of Ideas, converto vrtth Its ohiects at the greatest distance; 
and conllnnea the longest In action, irilhont being tlrtd or satiated vitb. Its 
proper enjoyments.’’ 

The lollotrtng 1, a TiotatSon o! this Enlc. An nnthor, tpealar.g of tic Trinity, 
es pre s tas himself thus, “ It Is n mystery srhich sre firmly belicre the truth of, 
and hombly adore the depth of." The following orrangemEnt Is preferable : — 
“ It Is o mystery, the truth of which we firmly bcUcre, and the depth of which 
we humbly adore." 

G94. a. Variety, however, must be observed both in the dis- 
tribution of tho members, and in the cadence of the period ; 
for, the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the same 
tone. 

h. In conclusion, though attention to tho harmonious arrange- 
ment of words and members, and to the proper dose of sen- 
tences, must not be neglected, yet, it must be confined within 
moderate hounds. For, pcrfyiatily of stylo is essentially necessary 
in every Mnd of composition, and no harmony of words can 
atone for its deficiency. 


THE PAr.AGRArir, sracEh'cr. AhD cohivEcnoir of sestexces. 

993. The PAE-vap^irn. — Nearly everv composition admits 
of several divisions and sub-divisions, cncli of which is occupied 
in the di.scusrioa of some bmncli belonging to the principal 
subjc-ct. These divisions are called Peragrapht, and are dis- 
tinguished from one another by leaving off and commencing a 
now line. Each paragraph must contain only those sentences 
which belong to the tame hraneh of the s'lliicct, rjid form an 
viitmr.'.e emmeeiion in thought. (See 4S7.) 
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696. SEauEifCE of Sextenoes. — ^The natural sequence of sen- ' 
iences forms one of tie principal difficulties in the art of com- 
position, The folio-wing -will be advantageous as a General 
Rule , — The sentences belonging to the same paragraph should 
appear, as it -were, to groio out of one another, forming a neces- 
sary p^ in the same train of reasoning. Sometimes, the second 
sentence contains an exqmnsion of the sentiment included in the 
first. At other times, it discloses an additional fact or incident 
in the narrative, or an additional link in the chain of-reasoning. 
In either case, the second sentence should form an appropriate 
sequel to the first, the third to the second, and so on to the 
conclusion of the paragraph. 

697. CoNiTECiroN’ of Sentences. — ^In the connection of sen- 
tences -with one another, care must be taken to avoid the use 
of unnecessary relatives and corytmciions. They cannot he alto- 
gether dispensed -with ; but the fe-wer there are employed, the 
better. In this respect, good taste and an -harmonious ear 'will 
form the best guide, (See 676, 677.) 


698. Havingf explained in the preceding Lessons the nature 
and importance of Figurative Language, Verbal Criticism, 
Perspicuity, Energy, and Harmony of Style, -we no-w proceed 
to consider the remaining branches connected -with this subject; 
namely — 

L Difierent Kinds of S^le. 

IL Preparatory Mode of Studying Style, -with Specimen.s, 
HL Style at Different Periods. 

IV. Advantages of Good Models. 

V, Original Composition. 
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L DIFFEKEN'T KINDS OF STYLK 
XESSOTI' iOO. a, — Exercise lOO. a . — Fape IS3. 

099, S/yle mny bo considered under the four following 
lioads : — 

3. "Witb respect to the Arguments employed. 

2. "With respect to the Kumhcr of Words. 

3. With respect to the Omamenl employed, 

4. W'lth respect to the particular Structure of the Sentences, 

1. Style Kith reject to the Arguments emphged. 

700, Srm: rrith respect to ABOUimT comprises, 1. The 
Forcible Style ; 2. The Vehement Style ; 3. The Fetdjle Style ; 
and A The Langm'd Style. 

3. Tek FoRcrau: Srn,u denotes that plain, distinct, and 
impressire mmwer of tcriting which an author, finnly persuaded 
of the truth and importance of what he Bays,^ and deeply 
interested in his subject, cntploya to impart to* !iis readers th'o 
same views and feelings os be bos himself. The argument* 
introduced are those of a rigorous and well-disdplined mind, — 
soimd, convincing, and ndmirahly adapted to the subject under 
discussion. 

2. Tai: Vetteuevt Srn.u. — ^\S'hen, to sound and convincing 
arguments, distinctly and forcibly exhibited, is added a highly 
excited state of feeling, Vehemence of Style is iho result. 

3. Tire FmiLE Sttle indicates a want of strength of 
reasoning. 

4. Tnr. LAJtottn) Srnx shows a want of feeling and excite- 
ment on the subject. 

2. Style in'th respect (o the Number of Words. 

701. A/ylc with respect to the Ntrsmen of Woebs comprises, 
1. The Concise Style; and 2. The Diffuse Style. 

1. Tire Concise Sttix is that in which a writer expresses 
bis thoughts in the feuesi possible icards, employing only such 
terms as are the most expressive, and whicu odd something 
material to the sense. lie rarely presents the reader with the 
tamo thought twice. Having placed it in the light which 
appeaw the most striking, if not well apprehendod in that 
light, it is not to be expected in nay other. Whatever arua- 
meat is introduced, is employed more for the sake of force 

i: 3 
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than, of grace. In the structure of his sentenceSj strength nnd 
compactaesa are regarded, rather than harmony nnd cadence. 

2. a. Thb Diffitsi: Sttxe is that in -which a -writer /w/Zy 
unfolds Ms thoughts. He places them in a variety of lights, 
and gives the reader every possible assistance for understanding 
them completely. He is not very solicitous to express them 
at first in their full strengtM because he intends repeating the 
impression ; -what therefore ne vronts in strength, he proposes 
to supply bj' copiousness. 

6. If -we -wish to strike fancy or move the heart, -we must 
be concise; but -when -we desire to inform the under standmg, 
■which moves more slowly, and reguires the assistance of a 
guide, we should be ftdl. Discourses that are spolcm reguire a 
more copious style than books that are to be read. 

3. Style with reject to the Ornament employed. 

702. Style -with respect to OnKAitEKT comprises, L The Dry 
or Barren Style ; 2. The Plain Style ; 3. The Neat Style j 

4. The Elegant or Gracful Style ; and 6, The Florid Style, 

1. The Dbt or Baeees- Sxtee excludes ornament of every . 
Mn'd. Content -with being rmdeistood, it aims at pleasing 
neither the fancy nor the ear. This style is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing; and even then, whatever may be the 
goodness of the matter, the diyness of the style fatigues the 
attention, and conveys our sentiments with disadvantage to the 
reader or hearer, 

2. The Pi^aih Sxtle. — N Plain Style rises a degree above 
a dry one. An author who -writes in this style, attends to 
puritv, propriety, and precision in his language, but employs 
very little ornament Though he does not seek to engage us 
by any harmonious arrangement of language, or striking oma- , 
ments, yet, he avoids disgusting us like a d^ and harsh -writer. 

8. a. The Next Sisxe — ^In the neat style, a -writer attends 
to the choice of words, and to a graceful collocation of them, 
rather than to any high efibrts of imagination or elognence. 
His sentences are of a moderate length, free from superfluous 
words, and terminate -with propriety. Hia figures, if he uses 
any, are short and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Such 
a style as this is always agreeable ; and may by mere industry 
and careful attention to the rules of Grammar and Composition, 
be attained by a -writer who does not possess great powers of 
fancy or gemus. — b. A. familiar letter, or a law paper on the 
driest sulgect, may be -written with neatness; and a sermon or 
a philosophical treatise, in a neat style, -wiU be read -with 
pleasure. 
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4. Thx Elegant Sttie. — A n Elcgaal or Graceful Stylo 
possesses a higher degree of omnment than a neat one; and, 
indeed, is the term usually applied to Etyle, -when it possesses 
all the beauties of ornament -eritUout any of its excesses or 
defects. In this style, the xrords employed are the most appo- 
priate xvhich could have heen selected ; the members of each 
sentence are so agreeably united as to reflect beaup on each 
other; and their arrangement is so happily disposed, as pot 
to admit the least transposition xvithont manifest prejudice. 
The ihoupltit, the mdcpJiorf, the alhicions, and the diction, are 
easy and natural, and rise like so manj tponlaneoiis productions, 
rather than the effects of art or labour. In a rrora, an elegant 
■vrriter is one xvho pleases the fancy and the ear, xxhile he informs 
the understanding ; and conveys his ideas, clothed with all the 
beauty of expression, but not overcharged with any of its mis- 
placed finery. 

5. The Florid Sttle. — A Florid Style is that in which 
the ornaments are too rich and gaudy for the subject, return 
too fast, or strike us with a dazzling lustre or a false hrillioncy. 

4. Slyh tvilh rctpccl to the particular Structure of the Sentences. 

703. Style with respect to the SrsuenTBE of nn: Set* 
■TEXCES, comprises, 1. The Idiomatic and Easy Style ; 2. The 
Lahoured Style ; 3. The Fdtural Style ; 4. The Elnatcd Style ; 
and 5. The Eiynificd Style. 

L The Idiohatic and East Sttee. — By nn Idiomatic Style 
is meant that kind of writing, in which the rules of purity and 
propriety in the use of woids and phrases, and deamets and 
unity in the Etructure of sentences, are strictly observed. An 
Idiomatic Style is, therefore, always correct in construction, 
and so perspicuous iu meaning, as to reoniro no labour to he 
fully understood. 

The Idiomatic Style must, of course, bo varied according to 
the nature of the subject and the particular occasion; as, in 
conversation, we employ one mode of expression to represent 
yay and lively subjects, and another mode to represent yreree 
ones. 

2._The LAEOtmED Srnx is the very reverse of the easy 
and idiomatic style, ns it nppe.ars the result of gre.at effort on 
the part of the writer, and regniros dose attention from the 
reader to he clearly understood. In this etyle, the arrancement 
of the words and dauscs is fre-puentlv inverted, and the whole 
compositioii of the sentences is artindaL A laboured stvlc, 
when Cf^rried to exc>;ss, i.s very faulty. 
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3. Thu Natheah Bxxxe. — ^The Kaiural Style implies that 
choice of -words, construction of sentences, and introduction of 
ornament, -which soiind sense and pood taste allo-w to he best 
adapted to the subject. Hence, the natural style is opposed to 
erery species of affectation. 

By the term Naturalness of Style is not meant that style 
-which is merely suited to the intellectual habits and attain- 
ments of an author, -whatever these may he, hut that standard 
tohich exists m the mind of every man whoseiaste is not perverted 
and vitiated. 


Naturalness of style is not confined to any particular species 
of -writinm It is found alike in the most artless narrations, 
and in the most elevated descriptions ; in the story adapted 
to the comprehension of a child, and in the sublime raptures 
of the greatest poets. 

4. The Elevated Style. — In the JElevaied Style, there is 
much of origioality and sublimity of thought, combined -with 
a calm hut po-werful feeling ; and the -words and ornaments 
employed are admirably adapted to convey the feelings and 
sentiments of the -writer. The sentences, in their constniction, 
are full mifotainp; hut, at the same time, simple ani-vn- 
laboured. No -weak or unimportant thoughts are admitted, 
hut the -whole has a mmesty and grandeur -which, -with quiet 
hut resistless power, hold their undisturbed and even -way. 

6. a. The Dighivied Style differs from the Elevated 
Style, principally in its want of ease and naturalness. Learned 
or uncommon words ore frequently introduced ^ the construc- 
tion of the sentences, instead of being idiomatic, is character- 
ised by the frequent inversion of the clauses; and the whole 
composition has the appearance of stateliness and formality . — 
In its ornaments, which are always of a high order, the 
sprightly metaphor and the well-timed allusion are rejected for 
the protracted allegory and formal comparison. But the images 
■thus brought 'to the mind are not only illustrative, but fre- 
quently ennobling and exalting. 


6. Table of a few Anthors arranged according to Style. 

1. Xumb. of Vordj: — Concise. Bacon, in gen., Imt elaborate and rententiona. 

Diffuse. Addison, Bnrke. 

2. Omam. emplaned; — Plain. Bwift, 

f'eat. Adam Stoith, Middleton, Blacistone. 


Elegant. 


( Addieon, Dryden, Dope, Mdmoth, Cowper, 
1 Southey, Dr. Johnton, Hnme, Gibbon. 


2. Sructart : — 


Tdinmniic J Goldsmith, Addieon, Swift, Be Foe, Foley, 
1 Professor -Wlbson, of BlacticooiT s Magazine. 
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XSBSOS’ 100. Ij. — Eierclso 100. Tj . — Page 163. 

Different Kinds of Style — continued. 

704. Style may also be considered nuder the three foUorsing 
kinds L The Katurcd or Simple Style ; 2. The Elegmit Style ; 
and 3. The Sublime Style. 

705. — 1. a. In the Katursx. or S111PI.E Sxtm, the Kords 
employed are plain and Tvell adapted to the subject; the sen- 
tences are either short or of moderate length, carefully con- 
structed "svith regard to perspicuity, and arranged in the natural 
order of succession. The Kigurtkire Language employed is 
such as can readilv be understood, and is evidently smtahle for 
illustrating the subject. 

b. Dr. Arnold of Bnsjbj rtatcs in bis life, that be bad eo habituated himself 
to an nnmnbltlocs and plain \ray of Tcritlnp, and absence of Latin “words as 
much as pfwslbl^ that ho conld not write otbervrtse without manifest affectation; 
that thon^ ^ beoitlly admired richness of style, ho conld not attain to it for 
lack of power. If i^ach was the conrictiem of a man of Arnold's grafp of mind, 
what ought to be the opinion of the g e n er ality of men ? 

c. Many pleasing examples of this rtyle ocenr In the writings of Addison. Of 
Ihftfo may be mentioned hla description of ‘'Blr Boger deCovcrley,” his ** Bcfloc- 
tlons in ‘VTertmlnrtcr Abbey” hU essays on “ Checrfnlncss **Tnirt in God,” 
*‘The Fear of God” ** A Good Conscience ” “ Habitual Good Intentions ” Ac. 
In the Bible, the norratiTc of Joseph and his brethren, recorded in Genesis, is 
another inrtance of this style, 

700. — 2. a. The EiECAm Sxtxe is adapted to important 
subiects which require a dignihed manner of expression, such 
as History, Biography, delineation of Character, Oratory, Poli- 
tics, Morals, and Critidsm. In this style, the most graceful 
words, the most fordblo epithets, the greatest exactness in the 
structure of the sentences, and the highest ornaments of Figu- 
rative Language may be employed. 

l. Manj- rpedmens of UJ, ttyie occct In the Trritinpi of Dr. Eobertsan, Sir 
TViUUt Scott, Sonttcj-, Washlngtoa Irrinp, Enrkc, EorJ Jtffnr, Dean Stanler, 
and Hr. Frouda. 

707. — 3. a. The Sedluie Sttee, the highest species of 
Coniposition, consists in expressing grand conccjitiojis respecting 
subliiiie objects vdth simplicity, conciseness, and strength. It 
requites a judicious selection of only the most important cir- 
cumstances respecting the object of" description, expressed in 
words the inost appropriate and sonorous. 'The acscription 
must bo concise, the sentences wdl-coastructed, and the figures 
introduced for illustration must consist of the most sinking 
metaphors. Nothing snperfluom®, trivial, or bomhastical must 
l>e aamilted. 

f. Tiic cV.wli tTJc;!ai<d r.;c trdtlr? raWinr t Jra« arc. Ttc Tarlonr aflrllretca 
c. the iVi:7 ; Ttie rrx-t eh^ccte of Hatnrc; as, the Cmamcnt cf hcvnm, the 
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txnmdles; ocean, extensive plains, lolty mountains, nnfathomaWe sbyEsef, and 
Btvfnl precipices ; Darrner!. folltnde, Rlence, and obsearity ; Obiecteimplying 
migbty and nncontroUable force ; as, carthqnnte?, thnndcr,'ligbtnlng,teinpesls, 
storms on the ocean, bnmiiig monntainB, overfloTring vraters ; The engagement 
of tvro great armies, the roar of cannon, the shonting of vast mnltitudes ; also 
Human Actions vrhich exiolbit great magnanimity and heroism. 

e. Several instances of the Sublime Style in vrriting occur in the Scriptures ; 
as, in Gen. I. 3 ; in Isaiah xliv. 2-t to 23 ; in Psalm i^il G to 1C ; in Job iv. 15 
to 17. Many instances also occur in Milton’s “ Paradise lost.” 

708, Mental Qualities necessary for the formation of a Good 
Style. — ^A. Good Style tyill depend on the possession of the 
follotvin?, — 1. A lizdy Imagination to suggest ideas and form 
netv comhinations. 2. A rdentive Memory to recall facts, rela- 
tions, and illustrations which may he required. 8. A sound Judg- 
ment to employ only the most suitahle arguments. And 4. A 
correct Taste to nse each language and such ornaments of style 
as are hest adapted to instruct the understanding and influence 
the will 

709. The Faidts in Style to he atoided are, — 1. AflTectation of 
excellence j 2. Ohsenrity ; 8. Verbosity ; 4. Harshness 5. 
Sameness ; 6. Pnerility ; 7. Qnaintness ; 8. Bombast. 

1. Afftdalion is the nre ot unnatural epilhets and fantartio ornaments. 

2. Obtairitii arises from the vrant ot clear conceptions of the subject, by vrhich 
vre either employ unsuitable words or mate a vrrong arrangement of tbem- 

3. Verlofity Is the nse of ruperflnous words, such as pleonasms, nnmeaning 
epithets, and tantological expressions, 

4. Bartlmeu consists In the use of obsolete words and Inharmonious con- 
fctructions. 

5. Sammeu Is that uniformity of expression and arrangement by which com- 
position becomes tedious and disagreeable. 

C, Puerility is an affectation of fine writing by using synonymous teams, or 
high-sounding words, which either have no meaning or are quite unsuitable 
to the subject. 

7. Quaintntu employs either odd or unusual language to express far-fetched 
thoughts, or damling anUtheses to set off witty senBmenta. 

8. Bcmlatt Is the use of elaborate diction or pompons phraseology to expreas 
common thoughts. 
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II. PREPARATORY MODE OF STHDTiRKG STYLE. 
][iBSSOI7 101 .— Exercise 101 . — Page 1G3. 

710. a. Tee Mzixrs'O a>t) AncniEKTS. — CarefoRy read the vrliole 
fpecimen or chapter, that yon may hare a distinct perception of the" 
author’s vieaning.- — In argumejiiaiite composition, consider irhether 
the arguments advanced are correct and suitable t Ie deecri^tive or 
narrative pieces, irhether the observations are appropriate and the 
facts reaRy substantiated. Kotice the effect produced on your ovm 
mind by the author's reasoning or description. From a considera- 
tion of these particulars, state ■whether the style of the composition 
is forcible or otherwise. 

b. Kelt, let attention be paid to the order in •which the senti- 
ments, arguments, or incidents are placed. ObBerve how the whole 
is broken into paragragke. 

711. a. Choice aicd Kcjiber of Woeds. — ^Reit observe whether 
the words employed are pure Saxon at not; and to what extent 
the author's meaning has, by this means, gained or lost in ex- 
pressiveness. 

J. Y'ith regard to the number of words, notice to what extent 
energy of style has been secured by the concise or diffuse mode of 
■ expression adopted by the writer. 

Slate to what class the specimen belongs. 

712. a. SmccrcBE of SE^■TExas. — In the tirueiare of the sen- 
tences, notice the poritim which the eJauees respectively occupy, 
whether the construction is regular or inverted, and to w^t extent 
this has contributed to the development of the sense intended. 
Xotico whether the eadaice or close of the sentences is ea^ and 
cgrccablc or otherwise. 

b. In the tequmee of the sentcncfs, notice whether the order is 
natural and ca.‘y, or to what extent it might bo improved. Rotico 
also, how the cmr.eclicn between the parts has been effected. 

e. Classify the spe-dmea -with regard to etruciure, 

713. c. OnKiinncT EanuoTim.— State what degree of omamrr.t 
is employe J; whether the propriety of the respective figures is well 
sm^taiued; — and wha*. impressioa it produces on the mind. 

?•. Classify the fpecimen with regard to arr.cr.rr.t. 

714. Pc^-dvef the spceimen or chapter from recoSetHon, .Afii r- 
wirJf jestitute a camparisca between the two. 
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sp£cnrEKs OP sttle. 

716. Specthek 1. The Means of strengthening Faith. — Addison, 

As nothing is more laudable than an inquiry after truth, so nothing 
is more irrational than to pass away our whole lives, without deter- 
mining ourselves one way or other, in those points which are of 
the last importance to us. There are, indeed, many things from 
which we may withhold our assent ; hut, in cases by which we are 
to regulate our lives, it is the greatest absurdity to ho wavering and 
unsettled, without closing with that side which appears the most 
safe and the most prohahle. The first rule, therefore, which I shall 
lay down is this ; that when, hy reading or discourse, we find our- 
selves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, and of the 
reasonableness of our belief in it, we should never after sufier our- 
selves to call it in question. "We may, perhaps, forget the argu- 
ments which occasioned our conviction, but we ought to remember 
the strength they had with us, and therefore still to retain the con- 
viction which they produced. This is no more than what wo do in • 
every common art or science; nor is it possible to act otherwise,' 
considering the weakness and limitation of our intellectual faculties. 
It was thus that Latimer, one of the glorious army of martyrs, who 
introduced the Eeformation into England, behaved himself in that 
great conference which was managed between the most learned 
among the Protestants and Papists in the reign of Queen Mary, 
This venerable old man, knowing his abilities were impaired by age, 
and that it was impossible for him to recollect all those reasons 
which had directed him in the choice of his religion, left his com- 
panions who were in the faU possession of their parts and learning, 
to baffle and confound their antagonists by the force of reason. As 
for himself, he only repeated to his adversaries the articles in which 
ho firmly believed, and in the profession of which he was determined 
to die. It is in this manner that the mathematician proceeds upon 
propositions, which ho has once demonstrated; and though tlie 
demonstration may have slipped out of his memory, be builds upon 
the truth, because he knows it was demonstrated. This rule is 
absolutely necessary for weaker minds, and in some measure for 
men of the greatest abilities ; but to these last I would propose, in 
the second place, that they should lay up in their memories, and 
always keep by them in readiness, those arguments which appear to 
them of the greatest strength, and which cannot be got over by. all 
the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 
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710. SrecniEx 2. Utciim of Eodolph of EapEmrg. — Hcllavt. 

££SS019' lOZ. — Exercise 102. — Eo^e 16i. 

A sboit interral elapsed after the death of Bichard of Com^rall, 
before the electors could be indneed, bv the deplorable state of con- 
fusion into srhich Germany had fallen, to fill the imperial throne. 
Their choice rras however the best that could have been made. It 
fell npon Bodolph count of Hapsbnrg, a prince of very nnrient 
family, and of considerable possessions as well in Switzerland ns 
upon each ’bank of the Upper Bhine, het not suEcicntly powerful to 
alarm the electoral oligarchy. Bodolph was brave, active, and Just; 
but his characteristic quah'ty appears to have been good sense, and 
judgment of the circnmstances in which he was placed. Of this ho 
gave a signal proof in relinquishing the favourite project of so many 
preceding emperors, and leaving Italy altogether to itself! At home 
he manifested a vigilant sjnrit in administering justice, and is said 
to have destroyed sevens strongholds of noble robbers in Thuringia 
end other parts, bringing many of tho criminals to capital punish- 
ment. Bnt ho wisely avoided giving offence to the more powerful 
princes; and during his reign, there were hardly any rebellious in 
Germany. 

It was a very reasonable object of every emperor to aggrr.ndire 
his family ly investing his near kindred with vacant fiefs; but no 
one was so fortunate in his opportunities as Bodolph. At his 
accession, Austria, Slyria, and Catniola wero-in the hands of Ollocar, 
king of Bohemia. These extensive and fertile countries had been 
formed into a march or margraviafe, after the victories of Otio the 
Great over the Hungarians. Frederic Barbarossa erected them into 
a duchy, with many distincTUshed privileges, especially that cf 
female snccessioa, hitherto unknown in the feudal principalities of 
Germany. Upon the extinction of the house cf Bamberg, vehirh 
had enjoyed Uiis duchy, it was granted by Frederic IL to a cousin 
of his own name; after whose death a disputed suecersicu gave rise 
to several cliarges, and ultimately enabled Ottocar to gain p 7 s*r<- 
s'.on cf the country. Against this king cf Bohemia, Bodolph waged 
two sueccss,''nl wars, cad rosoverej the .Austrian proviures. wh:-h, 
as vacant fitfs, Le conferred, with the ccuscnt of the di'g upon h:« 
ran Albert. 

Kctwiihftagtliug the merit cad popularity cf Bodolph, r'tV.cr* 
refused to choose bis eon king cf the Bomaas in hi* lifitime; tr. 1. 
after his death, determined to r.vciJ the ippearasec rf hert-iitary 
tufeessren, pat Adclphus cf N.'.s*au epea the threr.*. 
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717 . SpEcnniK 3. Oliver Cromwdl. — Lord Macaulay. 
lESSOW X03 Exercise 103.— Pays 164. 

The 6oul of that party vras Oliver GromwelL Bred to peaceful 
occupations, he had, at more than forty years of age, accepted a 
commission fn the parliamentary army. No sooner had he become 
a soldier than he discerned, uith the keen glance of genius, Tvhat 
Essex and men like Essex, •vrith all their experience, were unable 
to perceive. He saw precisely where the strength of the Koyalists 
lay, and by what means alone that strength could be overpowered. 
He saw that it was necessary to reconstruct the army of the Parlia- 
ment. He saw also that there were abundant and excellent mate- 
rials for the purpose, materials less showy indeed, but more solid, 
than those of which the gallant squadrons of the king were com- 
posed. It was necessary to look for recruits who were not mere 
mercenaries, for recruits of decent station and grave character, 
fearing God and zealous for public liberty. With such men he 
filled his own regiment, and, while he subjected them to a discipline 
more rigid than had ever before been known in England, he 
administered to their intellectual and moral nature stimulants of 
fearful potency. 

The events of the year 1644 fully proved the superiority of his 
abilities. In the south, where Essex held the command, the parh'a- 
mentary forces underwent a succession of shameful disasters ; but 
in the north, the victory of Marston Moor fully compensated for aU 
ihat had been lost elsewhere. That victory was not a more serious 
blow to the Boyalists than to the party which had hitherto been 
dominant at Westminster ; for it was notorious that the day, dis- 
gracefully lost by the Presbyterians, had been retrieved by the 
energy of Cromwell, and by the steady valour of the warriors whom 
he had trained. 

These events produced the Self-denying Ordinance and the new 
model of the army. Under decorous pretexts, and with every mark 
of respect, Essex and most of those who had held high posts under 
him were removed; and the conduct of the war was intrusted to 
very different hands. Eairfax, a brave soldier, but of mean under- 
standing and irresolute temper, was the nominal Lord General of the 
forces ; but Cromwell was their real heai 
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713. Sfeceues 4. Seriousness ir. Bcligion indispmsnhle . — 
Talei/s Scj'Tnons. 

XSSSOIT 104. — litCTcise 104. — Page 164. 

The general course of Education is much against religions ec- 
rionsness, even •withont those •who conduct education foreseeing or 
intending any such effect, ilany of ns are hronght up srith t hi s 
ivorld Ect hefore ns, and nothing else. tVhateTer promotes this 
•world’s prosperity is praised; ■whatever hurts and ohstmets and 
prejudices this -world’s prosperity is blamed; and there all praise 
and censure end. We see -mankind about -ns in motion and action, 
but all these motions and actions directed to ■worldly objects. Wo 
hear their conversation, hut it is all the same -way. And this is 
■what -we see and hear from the first. Tho views ■which are con- 
tinually placed before our eyes re^ud this life alone and its interests. 
Can it then he -wondered at that an early worldiy-mindedness is 
hred in our hearts, to strong as to shut out heavcnly-raindedncss 
entirely? In the contest which is al-ways carrying on between this 
world and the next, it is no dilScult thing to see what advantage 
this world has. One of the greatest of these advantages is, that it 
pre-ocenpies the mind: it gets the first hold and the first possession. 
Childhood and youth, left to themselves, arc necessarily guided by 
tease ; and sense is all on the side of this -world. Meditation brings 
■us to look towards a future life ; but tben meditation comes after- 
wards; it comes when tbe mind is already filled and engaged and 
occupied, nay, often crowded and surcharged with worldly ideas, 
ll is not only, therefore, fair and right, but it is absolutely neccs- 
tary to give to religion all the advant.ago wc can give it by dint of 
elncation ; for all that can In done is too little to set religion upon 
an e-quality -with its rival ; which rival is the world. A creature 
which is to -pass a smaU portion o; its existence in ono state, and 
that state to be preparatoTT to another, ought, no doubt, to have il^t 
attention constantly fixed ■upon its ulterior and permanent desti- 
nation. And this -would be to if the question bctwiv-a them came 
f.virly beferc the mini. We should listen to the Script-urc«, •«.’ 
should embrace religion, we she(uld enter into ever;, thir.cr which he 1 
rilation to the snljcct, -with a concvm anl impru-ieu, even f,ir 
mure than the pursuits of this world, c.uncr and nricr.t r.s they are, 
excite. But the question between r.-hgiin .-.r.d the wcrhl dc.'j n;! 
c-ctne fairly l-Aore us. What rumc’u;;di us in th.is werll; -what 
addnsses cur tonscs and cur pa‘-s:c:.s i.u thh -o -jrld ; ■chat is ut 
hand, -whut U in contact v ith us, whr-t up.n ui, what vc r-ct 
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upon, is this world. Reason, fiiith, and hope are the only principles 
to which religion applies, or possibly can apply: and it is reason, 
faith, and hope, striTing with sense, striving with temptation, 
striving for things absent against things that are present That 
religion, therefore, rosy not he entirely exdnded and overborne, may 
not quite sink under these powerful causes, every support ought to 
be given to it, which can be given by education, by instmction, and, 
above all, by the example of those, to whom young persons look up, 
acting with a view to future life themselves. 

But, further, the world, even in its innocent pursuits and plea- 
sures, has a tendency unfavourable to the religious sentiment. But 
were these aU. it had to contend with, the strong application which 
religion makes to the thoughts whenever we think of it at all, the 
strong interest which it presents to us, might enable it to overcome 
and prevail in the contest. But there is another adversary to oppose 
much more formidable; and that is sensuality; an addiction to 
sensual pleasures. It is the flesh which Insteth against the spirit ; 
that is the war which is waged within us. So it is, no matter what 
may be the cause, that sensual indulgences, over and above their 
proper criminality, as sins, as offences against God’s commands, 
have a specific effect upon the heart of man in destroying the reli- 
gions prindple within him; or still more surely in preventing the 
formation of that principle. It either induces an open profaneness 
of conversation and behaviour, which scorns and contemns religion ; 
a kind of profligacy, which rejects and sets at nought the whole 
thing ; or it brings upon the heart an averseness to the subject, a 
fixed dislike and reluctance to enter upon its concerns in any way 
whatever. That a resolved sinner should set himself against a 
religion which tolerates no sin, is not to be wondered at. lie is 
against religion, because religion is against the course of life upon 
which he has entered, and which he does not feel himself willing to 
give up. But this is not the whole, nor is it the bottom of the 
matter. The eflfect we allude to is not so reasoning and argu- 
mentative as this. It is a tjaecific effect upon the mind- The heart 
is rendered •unsusceptible of religions impressions, incapable of a 
serions regard to religion. And this effect belongs to sins of sen- 
Euahty more than to other sins. It is a consequence which almost 
universally follows from them. 
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710. Specuiek 5. First Landing of Columbus in the 
■ Mnc World. — Washington Irving. 

XT:5S0IT 105. — llxerdse 105 . — Page 164. 

It iras era Friday momiag, tte 12th of October, 1492, that 
Colnmbtis first beheld the Kerr "World. As the day darmed he sarr 
before him a lerel island, several leagues in eitent, and covered 
rrith trees like a continnal orchard. Though apparently nncul- 
tivated, it rras popnlons, for the inhabitants rrere seen issuing from 
nU parts of the rroods and running to the shore. They rrere per- 
fectly naked, and, as they stood gazing at the ships, appeared by 
their attitude and gestures to he lost in astonishment. Colnmbns 
made signals for the ships to castanchor, and the boats to be manned 
and armed. He entered his orm boat, richly attired in scarlet, and 
holding the royal standard; rrhilst Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and 
Vincent Yanez his brother, put off in company in their boats, each 
rrith a banner of the enterprise emblazoned rrith a green cross; 
having on each side the letters F. and T., the initials of the Castilian 
monarchs Fernando and Ysabcl, surmounted by crorms. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, rrho ms disposed for all 
kinds of agreeable impressions, rras delighted rrith the purity and 
suavity of the atmosphere, the crys ta l transparency of the tea, and 
the estraordinary beauty of the vegetation. He beheld, also, fruit 
of an nnknorni kind upon the trees rrhich overhung the shores. On 
landing, he threrv himself on his knees, kisted the earth, and re- 
turned thanks to God rrith tears of joy. His example rvas follovrcd 
by tho rest, rrhose hearts indeed overfiomt-d rrith the same feelings 
of gratitude. Columbus, then rising, drew his srrord, displayed the 
royal standard, and assembling round him the tiro captains, rrith 
Kodrigo de Escobedo, notary of tho armament, Bodrigo Sanchez, 
and the rest rrho had landed, he took solemn possession in the name 
of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of San S.rl- 
vador. Having compb'ed rrith the requisite forma and ceremonies, 
he called upon all present to take the oath of obedience to him, as 
odmiral and riecroy representing the persons of the eovcrcign*. 

The feehupa of the crerr norr burst forth in the most otravagant 
transports. They had recently considered themselves devoted men 
hurrying ferreard to dcstrucriou; they norr looked upon themselves 
as favourites of fortune, and gave themstlvcs up to the most un- 
1-onnded joy. They thronged arcund the admiral rrith overfiorring 
real, some rabradr.g him, others kissing kis hands. Those reho 
had I'e^n most mutinous and turbulent during the vovacr'', reire note 
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most devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favonrs of him, as if 
he had already wealth and honours in his gift Many abject spirits, 
who had outraged him by their insolence, now crouched at' his feet, 
begging pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, and pro- 
mising the blindest obedience for the future. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had 
beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed them mon- 
sters which had issued fnnn the deep during the night. They had 
crowded to the beach, and watched their movements with awful 
anxiety. Their veering about, apparently without effort, and the 
shifting and furling of their sails, resembling huge wings, filled 
them with astonishment. "When- they beheld their boats approach 
the shore, and a number of strange beings clad in gh’ttering steel, or 
raiment of various colours, landing upon the beach, they fled in 
affright to the woods. Einding, however, that there was no attempt 
to pursue nor molest them, they gradually recovered from their 
terror, and approached the Spaniards with great awe; frequently 
prostrating themselves on the earth, and making signs of adoration. 
During the ceremonies of taking possession, they remained gazing in 
timid admiration of the complexion, the beards, the shining armour, 
and splendid dress of the Spaniards. The admiral particularly 
attracted their attention, from his commanding height, his air of 
authority, his dress of scarlet, and the deference which wns paid him 
by his companions ; all which jminted him out to be the commander. 
"When they had stiU farther recovered from their fears, they ap- 
proached the Spaniards, touched their beards, and examined their 
hands and faces, admiring their whiteness. Columbus was pleased 
with their gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered their 
scrutiny with perfect acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. 
They now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the (nystal 
firmament which bounded their horizon, or had descended from 
above on their ample wings, and that these marvellons beings were 
inhabitants of the skies. 

720. SpECiirEj: G. The Tnefficacy of Genius vnlhout Learning . — ^ 
JDr. Johnson. 

IiESSOK X06.— Exercise X06. — Page 164. 

The direction of Aristotle to those that study politics is, first to 
examine and understand what has been written by the andents upon 
government; then to cast their eyes round upon the world, and 
consider by what causes the prosperity of communities is visibly 
influenced, and why some are worse and others better administered. 
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The same method must he pursued hv him ■who hopes to become 
emineat in any other part of knowledge. The first task is to search 
books, the neit is to contemplate nature. He must first possess 
himself of the intellectual treasures which the diligenre of former 
ages has accumulated, and then endeavour to increase them by his 
own collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation is impaGcnce of 
study, contempt of the great masters of ancient wisdom, and a 
disposition to rely wholly npen unassisted genius and natural saga- 
city. The -wits of these happy days have discovered a way to fame, 
which the dull canfion of our laborious ancestors durst never 
attempt; they ent the knots of sophistry which it -was formerly the 
business of years to untie, solve difiBcnlties by sndden irradiations oi 
intelligence, and comprehend long processes of argument by imme- 
diate intuition, ilen who have flattered themselves into this opinion 
of their abilities, look down on all those who -waste their lives over 
books, as a race of inferior beings, condemned by nature to perpetual 
pupilage, and fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their barrenness 
by incessant cultivation, or sncconr their feebleness by subsidiary 
strength. 

They presume that none ■would be more industrious than they, if 
they were more sensible of deficiencies ; and readily conclude, that 
he who places no confidence in his own powers, owes his modesty 
only to his -weakness. 

It is, however, certain, that no estimate is more in danger of 
erroneous calculations than those by which a man computes the force 
of his own genin';. It generally happens at cur entrance into the 
world, that, by the natural attraction of similitude, we associate ■with 
men like ourselves, young, sprightly, and ignorant, and rate onr 
accomplishments by comparison with theirs: when ■wo have once 
obtained an acknowledged superiority over our acquaintances, ima- 
gination and desire easily extend it over the rest of mankind ; and 
if no accident forces us into new rmnlations, we grow old, and die 
in edmitulioa of onrsclves. 

Vanity, thus eoufirmed in her dominion, readily listens to the 
vw.ce of idlenes';. and soothes Iho slnml.’er of life -with continual 
dreams of exc^'Uence and greatness. A maa, elated by confidence 
in h;s natural vigour of fancy and sagacity of conjecture, soon con- 
eicd;'« that he already possesses whatever toll and inquire raav confer. 
He thru bstens with eagerness to the wild objections which follv bus 
rai'el agamst the eomcen means of improvement; talks of tie dark 
rh.aos of indigested knowledge; describe-' the misrinevous eTects of 
he'erogeuecus stienees fermenting in tie mind : relates tie Hundemi 
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of lettered ignorance; expatiates on tte heroic merit of those "who 
deviate fix)ni prescription, or abate off anthority ; and gives vent to . 
the inflations of his heart hy declaring that he owes nothing to 
pedants and nniversities. 

All these pretensions, hon’cver confident, are reiy often vain. 
The lanrels which superficial acuteness gains in triumphs over 
ignorance unsupported by vivacity, are observed by Locke to be lost, 
whenever real learning and rational diligence appear against her ; 
the sallies of gaiety are soon repressed by calm confidence; and 
the artifices of subtlety are readily detected by those, who, hav- 
ing carefoUy studied the question, are not easily confounded or 
surprised. 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is far easier to learn, than 
to invent. The principles of Arithmetic and Geometry may be com- 
prehended by a close attention in a few days ; yet who can flatter 
himself that the study of a long life would have enabled him to 
discover them, when he sees them yet unknown to so many nations, 
whom he cannot suppose less liberally endowed with natural reason 
than the Grecians or Egyptians ? 
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hl style at different periods. 

XSSS07T X07. a < — ^ExercUo 107. a. — Id. 

721. a. Tbo suTyoined is a Brief E^lanalion of tUe Gaicrnl 
Chnraderx’iics of EngUsli Style at dili'erent Periods, -witb tbe 
Names of the principal Authors, and such of their productions 
as are considered the most important. 

h. There are Six Periods in English Literature "which have 
had a marked influence on our Stjle and Thought. 

722. FIRST PERIOD. 

The PtxQns of EHicahclh, James I. and Charles I. — lo.jS io ICIP. 

a. The invention of Printing, the study of Clas.'icnl Litera- 
ture, the translation of the Ifoly Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue by Coverdale in 153.5, and by Cranraer and others in 
15IW, together with the freedom "with -which religion had been 
discussed for several years previous to the commencement of 
Eliraheth’s reign, bad 'paved the "way for a manner of thinking 
and a mode of e^resston altogether origmnl and cnerOTtic. — 
This mental activity and thirst for knoinedgo received a con- 
siderable impetus after the accession of Elirabeth, by the "wide 
dissemination of the translation of the Bible printt^ at Geneva, 
and published in 1500, and the version called the Bisho]i%’ 
Bible, published in 1508. — In ICll, in the reign of James I., 
tbe present Authorized Version of the Scriptures -was published. 
This translation "was the result of the united labours, for three 
years, of fortv-seven of the most eminent Classical and Oriental 
scholars of that age, and is the only one in common use not 
only in Great Britain and its Colonies, but in the United States 
of America. The influence which it has exercised both on reli- 
gion and literature is immense. Its Vocahulari;, with the 
exception of proper names and terms not in their nature trans- 
latable, consists of words which arc mostly of native growth. 
The Stple is simple and idiomatia 

The prev.ailing Style of the chief "writers of this Period may 
be charactoriied K^forcih’e and often clev.atod, but, at the same 
_ time, harsh, laboured, and, in many, antithctic.al. Its great 
intellectual luminaries were Shah'jiearc and Srur.srr, Jlooher 
and Bacon. (Seo 204, 2C.5.) 

f. In fTi-nV.nc ot ti!. rwist,I/-rJ Jrgtrr tzyr ; •' It !< It f.ir iV- ir.'.rl Uf-'. In 
ts-hl.nrryct Unp'aFh Tiltrmtnm, or.InS.T-!l. cf tnTnnn InttV.-rt ml crintntT. 
TlTTr nrrrr ux. tnnhln;; liVr tl— rlnty rr f^nrstT tran* r'.ip-TS fn-m iv- 

n-.UllTcf ir.lmbTta'i rr!m to Ibr r'riMcT U'C r.-noritlrm IniointcS rrr,! 
JoTTo ml cTlrtnalliT ol tmlc., ncltlirr lb? m- r! rcn-'.— ■. nrr il.r 
An^-tn', enr Itp tiin-< rl Loo iL nor cl Ix'nL XIY., can cor-,- xt nil Into rotr.- 
runrrn : for. in lh»t ib-r*. rorlcvl, 'nj tbr nmnt- of ulrr.o- iCl tic Trrr 
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Bacon, Spencer and Sidney, Hooier and Taylor, Barrow and Raleigh, Rapier and 
SMet, and many others ; men, all of them, not merely of great talents and 
accomplishments, bnt of vast compaa and reach of understanding, and of minds 
truly creative and original ; not jierfecting art by the delicacy of their taste, or 
dlgtsting knowledge by the justness of their reasonings, but maldng vast and 
substantial additions to the materials upon which taste and reason must here- 
after be employ^ and enlarging, to an Incredible and unparalleled extent, both 
the stores and resources of the h um an faculties.” 

c. The following are the principal writers of this Period; “the 
names of their chief work* will occasionally in this Tolmne be denoted 
by c. to. prefixed. 

Poeie — NonrPramaiic: — TLdmwid, Bpenter, b. 1553, d. 1598; c. to. 
“The Paerie Queene,” an aUegoiy in which the abstract idea of 
Glory is personified, with twelve attendant knights, representing 
twelve virtnes. 

This work originally consisted of twelve books, of which six are lost. Each 
of the six extant books contains twelve cantos, and is devoted to the adventnres 
of a particnlar knight, who personifies a certain virtue ; as, Holluess, Tempe- 
rance, tc. Every Incident is significant of some moral truth or of some moral 
dangtt which braets the path of man. The Tertifieation of the whole Is In a 
peculiar Stanza of nine lines. In imitation of the Italian of Ariosto and Tasso, 
and caned in English the Sjfenttriai^ the Diction is antiqnated, Spenser also 
wrote another work, called “ The Shepherd’s Calendar,” and several sonnets. 
(See 754.) 

The Chitf Secondary Poets are : — 1. Sir Milip Sidney, b. 15M, d. I58C, u ir, 
“ Arcadia,'' an allegorical romance, in which pastoral Inddeats axe related in 
prose and Intersperirf with several pieces in verse.— 2. MJchael Drayton, b. 1663, 
d. 1631, c. te. The “ Poly-OlWon,” a topographical description of England in 
verse. — 3. Bii John Denham, b. 1016, d. 1668, c.w, " Cooper’s Hill.” — 4. Francis 
Quarles, b. 1592, d. 1644, «. te. “ Moral Emblems." — 6. Dr. John Bonne, b. 1073, 
d. 1631 , well known as the principal of the so-called Metaphysical Poets. — C. Oiles 
Fletcher, b. 1580, d. 1623, was a writer of serious poetry. 

d. Dramatiete; — William Skakspeare, b. 1664, d. 1616, was by far 
tbe greatest poet not only of his own bnt of every other age. He 
wrote thirty-five plays, of which the iprincipal are his HisioricalPlays, 
and his four great Tragedies of Othello, Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth. 
He wrote also many miscellaneous poems, 

“ Xo man,” ays HaHam, “ ever came near Bhakspeare in the creative powers 
of the mind ; no man had ever such strength at once, and such variety of imagi- 
nation." Every character of his dramas speaks and acts for himself, and as he 
ought to speak and act." (See 756.) 

The Bramaiists next to Shalspeare tae : — 1. BenJonson, h.1574, d. 1637, who 
wrote many tragedies and comedies. — 2. George Chapman, b. 1557, d, 1634, wrote 
several comedies, and translated Homer into English Terse. — 3. Francis Beaumont, 
b. 1585, d. 1615, wrote many comedies and trag&es in conjunction with (4) John 
Fletcher, h. 1676, d, 1625.—^. Philip Massinger, b. 16S4, d. 1640, wrote jrartly or 
entirely thlrty.dght plays. — James Shirley, b, 1694, 4. 1666, wrote about thirty- 
nine tragedies and comedies. — The other DramatikB are John Mansion, Thomas 
Beitar, John Weister, and John Ford. 

e. Divinity : — 1. Bichard Hooker, b, 1654, d. 1600, was one of the 
greatest and most valuahlo writers of this period- Of his great 
work, “ The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” he published the first four 
Bools in 1694; the fifth Book in 1697 ; and prepared three others 
•which were not published till after his death. GThis work, one of the 
noblest monuments of our language, was written in defence of tbe 
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Church of England against the Puritans. The Stjle though vigorous, 
and perspicuous is Latinized and artificiah 

2. Dr. /oKph SaJI, Bishop ot Konrfch, h. 3574, cL 1655, ivas both a poet and 
divine. His vrorta In genem display stiragth ot reasoning and shrewdncts o{ 
obserratlon ; the best known are “ Ckmtemplatlona on Historical Passages In 
the Bible ; ” " Occasional lledltatlona and “ Three Centnrles ot Itedlt^ons 
and Tows." ' 

3. Jeremy TayJor, Bishop of Down and Connor, b. 1 51 3, d. J 657, was one of the 
mort eloquent preachers of his age. His works, written In a highly florid and 
poellcil style, “ abound with bilUlant cxmceptlons and glowing expressions.” 
The best known are ‘•Uberty of Propbesjdng “^ly Uvlng;” “Holy 
Dying;" “The Golden OroTB;” and “ fensons.’^’ 

4. mniam Cili7ft>ioin>rt5,b.l602,d,ieM,wnsancininentcontroTCrsiBlwriter. 
His great work, entitled “ The Hellrion of Protestants, aSafolVay toSalTation," 
has been pronounce by Docke and Brid “ one of the best speohnens ot reasoning 
In our langnaga.” 

/. Philosophy and Miscelldneout : — 

Francis Paeon, Lord Chancellor of England, and Viscount St. 
Albans, b. 1661, d. 1626, was one of the most distingnished men of 
his age. He was the reviver of what is termed “ The Inductive 
System of Philosophy’’ that is, the mode of reasoning from ascer- 
tained facts toward a conclusion, .and thus arriving at tmth- By 
him nothing was to be considered as ascertained which had not been 
previously sulgected to the test of experiment, or induced by a series 
of actual observations. 

The mode prc mlUn g before Bacon's time, called the ArWoOiaa, from Aristotle, 
n Greek philosopher, was to reason from mere assumption or supposition, with- 
out regard to tarts. Bacon published Ms “ Essays ’’ In 1697 ; “ The Proadenee 
and Arivancementot Learning" lnl605; the “Kovnm Orglnon" in 1620. These 
two works he atterwards enlarged and published under the title of “ Instanratlo 
Jlagnn," or ffreat Jletloralicn of Fhdosophy. In this her lays down, as It were, an 
InteUectnnl Idap, In which oil arts and sciences are exhibited In their relation to 
each other, wiib thdr honndtwica distinrtly defined. The Style ot Bacon Is 
highly ornamental,' abounding with metaphors. In life. Bacon exhibited o 
lamentable Instance of the union of the highest mcntol capacity with a mean 
and dastardly want of principle, for he was convicted of haring taken bribes in 
bis high oSlce to pervert jnsttco. 

y. The other distinguished writers of this Period arc : — 

1. inrilqm Camden, b. 1651, d. 1623, pobllsbed In 1585 hSs “Britaimia,” a 
description of Great Britain and Ireland, 

2. 67r Trailer Jlaletyh, h- 1652, beheaded 1518, a dlstlngnlBhed soldier, coloniser, 
poet, and historian, wrote whUo Imprisoned In the Tower, his “ History of the 


3. Hoien Surton, b. 1675, d. 1540, 'wrote the “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

4. TeJa Selden, b. 1684, d. 3564, a celebrated lawyer and politician, wrote 
many tracts ; tbe only one extant is his “ Table Talk." 

6. nomas ffodes, b. 15SS at Kalmestrary, d. 1570, published in 1651 his 
"Leviathan." 

6. Sir nomas Bnsn, b. 1605, d. 1682, published in 1635 his “ Beliglo Medld," 
end in 1645 his “ Tnlgat Errors." 

lomes Usher, Archbldiop of Armagh, b. 1551, d. 1656, a dlstlnrulfbed 
writer In controversial tbeology. 
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ZtXiSSOrr 107 . U. — Exercise 107. t. — Tage 164. 

723. SECOND PEEIOD. 

Tlus Commonwealth, and Seigns of Charles U., James II., William 
IZI— 1649 to 1702. 

a. General Characteristics . — ^This Period has 1)6611 termed one 
of Traiisitim; for many of the Prose Writings, espedally those 
of Milton, -while possessing much of the nervous force and 
originality of the preceding era, malre a near approach to that 
correctness in the cnoice and arrangement of -words -which has 
since ^en attained in English Composition. After the JRcstora- 
iion in 1660, the coart and aristocracy, under Charles H. and 
James XL, were plunged in immomlity, in which they, were 
foUowed hy many of the people. The Drama -was completely 
sunk in grossness ; while the -writings of many authors not con- 
.neoted -with the drama were tainted hy the general depravit}’, 
and in style, were imitations of French models. Gradually, 
however, a few worthy excellent men boldly and firmly -with- 
stood the prevailing corruption; ns did Barrow, Tillotson, 
Baxter, and others. (See 266, 267.) 

h. The Chief Tods of this Period are : — 

1. John Milton, b. 1608, d. 1674, the greatest poet not only of 
this age, hut, -with the exception of Shaks^re, of any other. His 
great -work, “ Paradise Lost,” published in 1667, consists of twelve 
books in blank verse. This Poem relates the creation and fall of 
Man, and the conse<^nences. The diction is elevated, the veirifica- 
tion melodious, the lUustratious from nature and art beautiful, and 
the pictures of human innocence and happiness brightly coloured. 
Milton published “Paradise Regained" in 1671. Besides these, he 
-wrote "L’ARegro,” “II Penseioso,” “Samson Agonistes,” “ Comus,” 
and many minor poems, -with several tracts in prose. (See 756.) 

2. John Tryden, b. 1631, d. 170W, ranks the next to Milton in this 
Period. Diyden diligently cultivated and ranch improved English 
versification. Ho -wrote about twenty-seven plays and many poems 
upon passing events and characters. The pnncipal of these are 
" Ahsolom and Achitophel,” a satire on the "Whig leaders in the 
time of Charles IL; “The Year of 'Wonders;” "MacIlecnoD;” 
“Eahles;” “Ode on Sk Cecilia’s Day.” He also translated the 
-works of VirgQ and the Satires of Pmrsiua into English verse. (See 

757.) 

3. Samvel Butler,^ b. 1612, cL 1680, publisbed in 1663, his 

“Hedibras,” a comic poem intended to bnrlesqne the religious 
charactcTB of the Republican party. It exhibits great richness of 
fancy and po-wer of -wit. t . 
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The SKondajy Ports are — Ahraham Coicley. h. IGIS, d. 1667 ; and Edmtsna 
Walltr, b. 1605, d. 1687. IVaUer'B poems are chiefly characteriied by harmony 
of expression. > 

c. The DramatSsU ■were — Drpdm, ITpcher/sy, O/troy, and a few others, all more 
or less Infected by the moral corroption of the Hmee . 

d. The chief initets in Divinity are ; — 

1. Isaac BaTTvw, b. 1630, d. 1677, eminent as a mathematician 
as tvell as a divine. His “ Sermons,” for tvhich he is chiefly known, 
•were pabliahcd after his death. 

2. Joitn TUloUon, b. 1630, d. 1694, Archbishop of Canterbnryr 
distingnished as a preacher ; many of his sermons were published 
after his death. 

3. SdbeH Bcndh, b. 1633, d. 1710, styled the wittiest of English dlTines. 

4. Edwird smilnijfled, b. 163S, d. 1693, known for Us “ Sermons.” 

6. irnHom Ehcrlod, b. 1611, d. 1707, known as a controversial writer, &c. 

6. Rkhard Easier, b. 1616, d. 1631, a Dissenting minister, wrote many worts, 
of which the best known are. Us “ Saints’ Everlasting Beat and “ Call to tbs 
■Dnconverted.” 

7. Join Etmfan, b. 1613, d. 1683, a Baptist preacher, wrote eeveral works, of 
vrUii the b^ imown is, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a religions allegory, 
remarkable for its homely earnestness and idlomanc vlgonr of style. 

e. In Mental Philosophy, the most distinguished writer of the ago 
vraa—John Loche, b. 1632, d. 1704. His chief work is, “ An Essay 
on the Human Understanding,” published in 1690. In this work, 
Locke rejects the doctrine which presumes men to have ideas born 
toith them, and endeavours to show, that the senses and poiver of 
refection are our only sources of knowledge. This work was the 
toil of eighteen years. Besides this, he wrote — “ A Treatise on 
Toleration;” two treatises “ On Civil Government;” "An Essay on 
Education,” and a small work entitled “The Conduct of the 
Understanding,” which was published after his death. 


/. In Science, — Sir Isaac Hetdon, b. 1642, d, 1727, was the most 
distinguished discoverer in the world. His “ Principia,” or Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philosopby, was published in 1687. 

Dr. Isaac Earrote and the Horn JJoterf Boyle were dlstUgulshed Sdeatlllo 
Writers of this Period. 

g. History and Miscellanies — 

1. PcfiranJ ffydr Earl of Clarendon, b. 1605, d, 1674, wrote the “ History of 
the BchelUon.” . / . s 


-■ Cii bert Eamet, Bishop of Eallshaiy, b. 1643, d. 1715, wrote " TheHlstory of 
my own Times;” "History of thfl Bfflormatlon of tbe Cbnrch of England:” 
“ life of Elc Matthew Hole,” ic. 


8. Dr._ Etomos Puller, b. 1605, d. 1661, a divine of the Chnrch of England, 
a throwd olocTTcr of men and monnero, and remarkable for hla wl t, wrote sorerai 
®f which the most known are his — " Chnrch History of Eng lsnd " The 
WortUes of England “ Holy and Profane Etatee.” 


4. Isaac TTatton, b. 1693, d- 16S3, a retired lincn.draper, and a man of a meat 
l^cTOImt diiposrtlon, wroto " The Complete Angler, or ContempUtlTC Han’t 
Jtecreatlon, and several biographical worts. Walton associated with many 
eminent men, by whom he was mnch beloved. 
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724. THIRD PERIOD. 

27ie ^Reigns of Anne and George 1. — 1702 to Yl^l. 

a. Tie low state of morality which, had disgraced the pre- 
ceding Period continued to prevail in this: gamhling and 
diTuikenness were common \ swearing and indecency of language 
were much indulged in. The pleasures of the intellect and 
taste were either unknown or confined to a few. The general 
knowledge which in our age circulates in ordinary conversation 
was then rarely to he found. To comhat the national follies 
and vices of the age^ and to infuse a more courteous, refined, 
and Christian tone into the manners of society, was the aim of 
several excellent writers who appeared at this time, known hy 
the name of Essayists. These published their remarks on any 
subject in the form of cheap penny tracts, issued at regular 
and short intervals. The originator of this species of literature 
was Sir Richard Steele, who commenced, in April 1709, the 
publication of ‘‘ The Tatler,” a small sheet which ajmeared three 
times a week, designed to “ expose the false arts of life, to pull 
off the disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to 
recommend a general simplidty in our dress, discourse, and 
behaviour.” In this work, he was, after a time, as^ed 
by, -Addison. On its discontinuance in January 17ll, “The 
Spectator ” was commenced under the joint management of 
Addison and Steele, assisted by Tickell and others, “The 
Spectator” extended to 635 numbers, forming 8 volumes, and 
was brought to a close in 1713, when another work, called “ The 
Guardian,” was commenced under the same writers and for the 
same ot^ect. 

Though the writers of this Period are unequal to those of the 
two preceding eras, both in originality and boldness of concep- 
tion, in comprehensiveness of view and force of expression, yet, 
they were finish ed gentlemen, and men of knowledge, wit^ and 
refinement. The writings of the Essayists, more especially 
those of Addison, evince great skill in the use of words, richness 
of figurative language, and smoothness and harmony in the 
structure of sentences. At the same time, “ by the gentleness 
of their satire, the familiarity of their criticism, and the toler- 
ance of their morality,” they produced a far mote beneficial 
efi'ect upon the intellectual and moral progress of the nation 
than they could have done by more direct attacks upon vice 
and folly. (See 268, 269.) 

b. The Chief Voei of this Period Alexander Vope, b. 1688, A 
1744. In 1709 he pubRshed his “Pastorals;” in 1711, his “Essay 
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on Oriticisin,” ■c-Uidi is admired for the justness of the obserrations ; 
in 1712, his “Eape of the Lock," a mock heroic; afterwards, he 
published the “Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard;” the “Temple of 
Fame;” Translations of Homer’s "Iliad "and “Odyssey;” in 1728, 
the first three books of the “ Hnnciad ;” and in 1733, his “ Essay on 
hlan,” a series of arguments on the vations relations of man, fo rmin g 
an admirable mixture of fancy, good sense, propriety of illustration, 
and conciseness of expression. Pope is celebrated for the correctness 
of his versification, and the strength and splendour of his diction. 
(See 758.) 

Xte principal Seomdary Pitii are : — 

1. Jcifph Addiirm, tba ce’.ebmtcd Essaylet, pabUshoi in 1705, “ The Cam- 
paign ; ” and altcrwanU Eereml dceDenc devotional pieces. 

2. ilo/tter iVfw, b. loot, d. 1721, published many light pieces, written In a 
neat and lively manner, bti eoinetbces degraded by their Indelicacies. 

0. Dr. JonaUum Esifl •trrota many hranoitms and satirical pieces in verse. 

4. John Gay, b. 10S3, d. 1702, is best known for Ms “ Fables" in verse. 

5, Ujimat Pamtn, b. 1670, d. 1717, winto “ The Hermit," and sonre other 
pieces. 

0. Thcmat TUlcIt, b. 1006, d. 1740, wrote eeveral minor pieces. 

e. In Trayidy, — the chief writera were — Sontheme, Addison, LiDo, and Bowc. 

In Comedy — Congrere, Farqnhar, and Vanbmgh. 

1. BitinPy: — 1. Dr. Samuel Garic, b. 1676, d. 1729, a man of 
great mental endowments, pnblisbed “ Paraphrases on the Gospels ;” 
“ Sermons on the Attribntes of God,” nnd several other works. 

2. Dr. Berjaimn Boadtry, Bishop of Bangor, b. 1076, d. 1701, a celebrated con- 
troverrial writer, on the evangelical tide, and author of many termons. 

3. Cfartes ltdU, b. ICOT. d. 1722, pnhlhhcd In lOW, “A Short and Host 
M ethod with the Deists and afterwards “ A &ort and Easy Method with tli 
Jews," and Ecvoral other works. 

c. The Euairistf . — 1. Joerph Addi»n, b. 1672, d. 1719, is justly 
regarded the most distinguished of the Essayists, and the forerunner 
of the great English Kovelists. Of “ The Spectator,” he wrote about 
three-sevenths. In his moral essays, he everywhere displays the 
purest Christian feeling ; and in those on general Literature, espe- 
cially in his celebrated Essays on iGlton, he develops the genuine 
ptindplea of poetic criticism. His Style is a model of ifiomatio 
English and Codoguial Elegance, ; 

Ixrd Macaulay, in spealring of Addison, rays — “ The English Language had 
never before been written with such sweetneas, grace, and fai^ty. As a moral 
satirist, he stands nnrivallcd. In wit, he was not inferior to Cowley or Butler ; 
but, the higher factdty of Invention he posrosFcJ in a stUI larger mcasnro. As 
on obmrvor of life, of manners, of all the shades of human character, he stands 
In the erst cla>> ; and what he observed he had the art of communicating. His 
humour is delirious and always that of a geutiemnn, in whom the qnlcdrest sense 
of the ridiculous Is constantly tempered by good nature and pood breeding. 
Many nrinent men have made the diction of Atidifon their model, but none have 
been able to catch the tone of hfs pleasantry. The service which Addison's 
Essays ttnlertj to morality cannot bo too highly estimated." 

2. Sir iffcErni Steele, b. in 1G71 in Dublin, d. in 1729, was the 
originator of the series of writings called Estays, and was next only 
to Addison in the value of his contributions. lit 1 709, he commenced 
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“ The Tatler,” in which, after some time, he was assisted hy Addison. . 
In 1711, in conjnnction with Addison, he commenced “ The Spec- 
tator,” and afterwards, in 1713, “ The G-nardian,” which was pnh- 
lished daily till it had reached the 175th nnmber, when it was 
discontinne<L 

The other leading contributors to the Essays were Budget, Mtighti, and 
Ticiell. 

f. Miscellaneous: — 1. Hr, Jonathan Swift, Lean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, b. 1667, d. 1744, a man of great inteUectnal power and ready 
wit, but of a vindictive disposition, was one of the most distinguished 
writers of this age. His works are chiefly of a political character, 
written with great plainness and power, and serving as models of 
satirical composition. — In 1704, he published “ The Tale of a Tub,” 
a burlesque on Eomanists, Episcopahans, and Prestyterians ; — in 
1711, “The Conduct of the Alhes;” — in 1724, “The Drapier 
Lettms,” against the government of Ireland for introducing a new 
coinage of half-pence into Ireland; — in 1726, “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
and afterwards some tracts on “ Polite Conversation,” and “ Direc- 
tions to Servants.” 

2. Daniel de Foe, b. 1663, d. 1731, originally a hosier in London, 
afterwards, a great political writer and pamphleteer. The best 
known of his works is the popular fiction of “ Eobinson Crusoe,” 
which appeated in 1719. The style of De Poe is very natural and 
idiomatic, serving as a good model of forcible English composition. 

3. Dr. George Berteley, b. 1C84, d. 1753, Bishop of Cloyne, was a man of great 
ability. In 1709, ha published “The Theory of Vision;’’ afterwards, “The 
Prindplea of Hranan &owledge and In 1732, “ Tho Minnto Philosophy.’’ 

4. Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shafteshnry, b. 1C71, d, 171 8, published 
various woteb, which after his death were collected Into one volume entitled 
" CharacteristlCB of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times.” 

5. Senry St. John, Viscount Bolinghroke, b, 1C72, d. 1761, a man of brilliant 
talents, but of unsound If not of pernicions principles, publliicd several political 
and satirical pamphlets. 

6. Dr. Rldiard Bentley, b. In 1661, at Onlton, near Leeds, d. 1742, was the most 
dlstlngnlshed classical critic and commentator of his age. 


I.E3SSOZT 107. d.— Exerclie 107. d.— Pays 164. 

725. POTJETH PEEIOD. 

ITte Eeign of George II . — 1727 to 1760. 

a. The Style of Addison is, as before stated, that of CoUoquial 
Elegance, or tho mode of expression which is nsed by well- 
iustmeted men in elegant conversation. In such a style, the 
words employed are mostly familiar, and the structure of the 
sentences is m accordance with the Saxon arrangement of our 
language. Por many years after Addison’s time, it seems to 
have heen the principal omhition among writers to form their 
s^le after his modeL Hence, exemption from faults, a nega- 
tive sort of excellence, was the object at which the majority of 
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them uimed; and, in their efforts to attmn polish and refin^ 
ment, they forgot to think for themselves and nohly speak their 
thoughts. 

In the year 1750, appeared “ The Eamhler,” "WTitten hy 
Dr. Samud Johnson, a man of vast intellectual pcrwer. The 
style of this -work "svas totally dissimilar from that of its pre- 
deMssors, and soon attracted a number of imitators. Instead 
of the degant simplicity of Addison, the sMe of Johnson is 
pompous and imposing, suitable, perhaps, wr conveying the 
sentunents of so gigantic a mind as his, hut ridiculous "when 
employed by inferior ones. In his vocabulary, he has intro- 
duced many fresh Ijatinisms, and revived others vrhich had 
become obsolete. In the arrangement of his ivords, he has 
abandoned the femiliar structure of the Saxon "part of our lan- 
guage, and followed the mode employed in the Latin and con- 
tinental languages. Thus, two distinctive styles began to exist, 
which' have continued more or less to influence writers to the 
present time. (See 268, 269.) 

6. The Chief Poets are : — 

1. Dr. Edward Young, b. 1684, d. 1765, celebrated for his “ Night 
Thoughte,” a work containing much striking imagery, and many 
profound but gloomy reflections. 


2. James Thomson, b. 1700 in Boibnrghshire, d. 1748, published 
in 1726 his poem called “'Winter;” in 1727, “Summer;” in 1728, 
his “ Spring;" and in 1730, his “Autumn.” These four afterwtuds 
appeared in one volume entitled " The Seasons.” They are written 
in blank verse, and describe the various appearances of nature with 
great faithfulness, but in a style which is frequently affected and 
pompous. Thomson next published “Liberty,” and in 1746 his 
“ Castle of Indolence,” an aUegorical poem, in the manner of Spenser, 
and containing many obsolete words. Besides these, he published 
some tragedies and odes. 

The principal Secondary Poets arc : — 

1. Thomas Gray, U, 171G, d. 1771, wdl Tcncmn for hla '‘HcCTin a Coanti^ 
Charcliyaid ode on “TUe Progress of PoctrT;” “Xhn Barn:** and ode on 
“ Tho Prospect of Eton College." 

*• Itr- itarl Aienstde, U. 1721 , d. 1770, a pliyiician, pnUlialicd " The Plmsnre* 
of th e Imagination," In which ho deecribes in elegant and harmonions blanlc 
serse, the cansci of onr emotiona of taste, the processes of memorj and associa- 
tion, and the mann er in which Genius collecta her storoa for works of e^r-Tienr,.. 

3. ITTUfom CbllinJ, b. 1720, d, ITX, Is test known for his ode "To tho 


4. 1)r. Simtwl Mtttvn, as a pott, la ksotni for Ms ” Vanltr of Hnman'Vnihes,'* 

and ** London" a tatire. 


TT^.b. 1C7<, d. 174S, n DlE?cnting minister, Ttmcrablo for bli 
I* dlstlngnlahod for his weU-known ** Hymns/' and “ Lyrical Pieces.** 

C. Tnri£am5jmmn77f,b.lC92,d-1742,-nTot«“ThaCha3e,'* 

a iiaUTc of Scotland, b. 3700, d, 37^8, Tnote a poemcsOlrf 
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8. vraiiam Shentlonc, b. 1714, d. I7C3, ^v^otc “A Pastoral Ballad.” 
fl. VraUam Falconer, b. 1730, lost at eca 17C0, ivroto “ The ShlpjiTCch.” 
e. The chief -K-ritera in Tragedy are Thomson, Dr. Xotmg, Jltiiphy, Mason, 
Moore, and Home. 

d. Divines : — 

1 . Dr. Joseph Butler, Bishop of Duebam, b. 1 692, d. 1 7 52, published 
in 1736 his ^eat -wor^ called “ The Analogy of Religion, Eatnial 
and Reveal^ to the Constitution and Course of Nature ; ” a master- 
piece of reasoning on behalf of Christianity, showing that aU_objcc- 
tions urged against Eerelation can be eqnalty urged against Nature. 
This worb:, though written in a barren and difficult style, is of incal- 
culable importance to aU students in divinity, 

2. Dr. Bobert Lowth, Bishop of London, b. 1710, d. 1787, a dis- 
tingnished Hebrerr scholar, published “Lectnreson the Sacred Poetry 
of the Jews;” “Commentaiy on the Book of Isaiah;” and “An 
EngRsh Grammar.” 

3. Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, a Dissenting minister, h. 1684, d. 1768, 
published about 1730 bis “Credibility of the Gospel Bistoiy,” in , 
16 vols., an important work, 

4. Dr. John lAland, b. 1691, d, 1766, published an “Analysis of 
Deistical "Writers, and an Account of the Answers that have been 
written to them," 

C. Dr. Vnnlam WarburUm, Bishop Of GJoucestcr, h. 1C98, A 1779, pubUshed in 
1738 his “ Dlrliio legation of Moas.” 

fl. Dr. Conyert Ifiddleion, b. ICg3, A 17C0, pubUshed a " Free Inquiry Into the 
Mlracolons Powers, supposed to subsist In the Christian Chnrch,” and other 
works. 

7. Dr. John Joriln, b. 1C98, d. 1770, published “Discourses conceminB the 
Truth of the Chrlstliui Bevdatlon.’’ 

8. Archbishop Seeier, b. 1693, d. 1768, published “ lectures on tho Church 
CatecMsm." 

9. Dr. Isaac Walls, before mentioned, published “A Treatlso on logic;'* 
"ImproTcment of the Mind ; ” “ Sermons,” &c. 

10. Dr. Philip Doddridge, a Dissenting minister, b. 1702, A 1761, published 
“ The Else and PTOgTC£3 of EcUgion In the Soul;” “The Family Expositor,” J:c. 

e. History and Biography : — 

1. Thomas Carte, h. 1686, d. 17M, published “A History of EDgland.”~2. 
NaOtanlel Hoote, published his “Homan History.” — 3. Dr. Hiddleton, published 
his “ life of Cicero.” — 4. Dr. Jortin, published his “ T.lffi of Erasmus.” 

f. ZIetaphpsics and PhUosophy : — 

1. David Hume, the historian, published in 1738, "A Treatise 

on Human Kature;" in 1742, his “Essays, Uoral, Polhicai, and 
literary.” . ’ 

2. Dr. Francis Hutchesem, a native of Ireland, b, 1694, d- 1747, 
wrote, along with other works, “ A System of Moral Philosophy,’’ 
which Was published after Us death. 
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3. Dr. David Hartley, an English phvsidan, published in 1749 his 
"Obserrations on ilan, his Frame, lus Duty, and his Eipeetations.” 

4. Dr. Adam Smith, b. 1723, d. 1790, Professor of Logic in 
Glasgow University, published in 1759 his “Theory of Moral 
Sentunents.” 

p. Periodical Pirayr : — 

A new Eerics of EEsays was ctmunecccd wits— I. “ Th# EamWer," to 17E0, 
wblcb tras nliaost entixdj’ written Dr. Johnson. The cahjecte discnsed 
XTore connected with ordinarj" life.— 2. “ The Adventarer,'’ begun In 1752, and 
conducted hr Dr. John HawkKworth, was meritorlons for its excellent moral 
essays. — 3. “ The 'World,” begTin In 1753, was condactod bj- Edward Jloore and 
others. — 4. “The Connoisseur,” begun in 1731, was conducted by C. Col man and 
Donnell Thornton. — 5. “ The Idler,” begun in 17iS by Dr. Johnson, was written in 
a mote lively manner than “ The Hambler.*’ — ^The Style of these Estays would lu 
general tie nnsultable to modem taste ; their desurlptlon of character is too 
superfidsl, and their exposure of vicej too feeble. 

h. Mitcdlaneout : — 

Dr. Samxul Johnson, b. 1709, <L I7S4, by far the most remarkable 
man of this period, possessed one of the most powerful intellects of 
any age. His most important works are — 1. his “ Dictionary of 
the English Language,” published in 1765. This ■work, which had 
occupied him for ^ht 5 ^ars, though defective in Etymology, is EtUl 
ot great value for its admirable definitions and well-chosen illustra- 
tions. 2. His "Journey to the "Western Isles.” 3. “The Lives of 
the -Poets," published in 1781, a valuable store of biography, 
criticism, and powerful thinking. The "Life of Johnson,” written by 
James Boswell, and published in 1791, is a most instructive literary 
production. The influence of Johnson’s style was great in his otvn 
day, and though diminished, is still considerable. 

Inuring thli period, Chambers pabUfbed in 172S a “Cyclopaedia;'’ 

Ecbtrt DtjdiJty, a boolCEcilfir, pubUibed In 1748 ** The Preceptor,” and altencardj 
“The Economy of Human Life,” Various ila^azines and BeriCTni, alfo, ’ptcto 
begun at thfai time. 

EovtlisUz — 

1. Samu il nichanUoTL, b. 1689, d. 1761, a bookseller in London, vas indneed, 
'wheatnmedfiftyyearsof age.to'wrltea E^esof letters, rrhicb he connected Into 
a contlnuona naroiire, and published anonymously In 1740 under the title of 
“ Pamela." This was our tot Enpliih XoreL The object of the ■niter tnis to 
Incolcabe the prindples of piety and ■rlrtue, Richardson aftenrarda published 
two other no'rels, incnlcatiug the same principlca ; these were caHe*! “ Clarissa 
Harlowe," and “ Sir Cbarles Grandison." 

2. Himry PWiftniT, b. 1707, d. 17«. -nj the next niter of this kind of coa- 
poiitioii. He published Bercral %Tdl”tDom noTcls, 'nitrea ■with great pexer of 
dts<miptloa, but exhibiting a total indlllcrecce :o ertrything’ goed and rirenous. 

3. r<v?4« SmoXltti, b, 1721, d. 1771, a native of Scotland, was a ■writer cf the 
came kind as Finding. 

4. Ecmcy b. 1713. d. l 76 S, ■wrote a hetion. calh.d “The life uni 

Opinions of Tristram Ehandv.” and * A Sentimental Journey through Prance 
and Italy." * ' 
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72G, PIFm PERIOD. 

Fart of the Reign of George HI. — 1760 to 1800. 

a. General Characteriistics. — ^During tEe First Half of this 
Periodj the geueralily of the miters imitated more or less the 
style either of Johnson or of Addison. In the Second Half a 
change "was gradually introduced both in prose and verse by a 
series of bold and independent thinkers, who describe their 
feelings and express their convictions in on animated and 
vigorous style. (See 270, 271.) 

b. Chief Poets : — 

1. William Cotagcr^h. 1731, d. 1800, comraenced his career as a 
poet when above fifty years of age. He published in 1782 his 
“ Table Talk,” “ Hope," "The Progress of hSnor,” “Conversation,” 
&C.; and in 1784, his most important work, “The Task,” consist- 
ing of six books in blank verse. He afterwards published “The 
Tirocinium,” a review of public schools, and sever^ other pieces. 
In “ The Task,” Cowper describes rural scenes, domestic happiness, 
fireside enjoyments, and ordinary characters, blended with moral 
sentiments and subjects of public interest. His versification is some- 
times rough, “ not from a vicious ear, but merely to show that ho de- 
spised being smooth." His language is plain, forcible, and idiomatic, 
and his morality sound and pure. Cowper is pre-eminently the poet 
of domestic life. (See 769.) 

2. Robert Bums, b. 1759, d. 1796, a native of Ayrshire, published 
in 1786 a volume of poems, written in his native dialect, which 
established his character as a genuine poet. The feme of Burns . 
rests on his Songs. 

3. Oliver Goldsmith, a pleasing though not a great poet, b. 1728, 
d. 1774, published in 1765 "The Traveller,” in 1769 his "Deserted 
Village,” and afterwards the comedies “ The Good-Natured Man,” 
and “ She Stoops to Conquer." Goldsmith’s versification is har- 
monious, his descriptionB pleasing but exaggerated, his sentiments 
always amiable. 

As respectable teoondary poeU may bo mentioned Dr. Jama DealtU, b. 173C, 
d.lSOS, antborof “ThelllnBtrel;” Dr. JbAn j4r7Jutroni7,b.l709,d.l779,nnthor 
of “The Art of Preserving Health Dr. Eraimut Darvin, b. 1732, d. 1802, ' 
nnthor of “ The Botanical Barden." 

c. JDivinitg ; — 

1. Dr. William Pedeg, ArAdeacon of Carlisle, b. 1743, d. 1805, 
published in 1785 his '* Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,” 
an able work, but in several portions unsound. In 1790 he publish^ 
his “ Horae Paulinae,” in which ho proves firom undesigned coinci- 
dences,^ the genuineness of St-. Paul’s Epistles, and of the narrative 
given in the Acts of the Apostlos. In 1704 ho published his 
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“ Evidences of Christianitj',” wliieh establishes the credibOi^ of the 
Evangelists, &c. In 1802 ho published his “Eatural Theology,” in 
which he sHlfiilly illustrates the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
our Creator. The last three named are standard works. Besides 
these, ho published several valuable “ Sermons.’’ In Palej, _wo 
notice an acuteness of reasoning and forcibleness of illustration 
rarely equalled, combined with a stylo easy, perspicuous, and 
naturah 

2. Dr. Eichard TFa/son, b. 1737, d. 1816, Bishop of Ilanda^ 
published in 1776, “Jin Apology for Christianity,” in reply to 
Gibbon ; and in 1796, “ An Apology for tho Biblo,” in answer to 
Thomas Paine. Both these are valuable and standard works. 

3. Dr. Came Carnot, b. 1715, d, 1796, Prfndp^ ol llarirclial College, 

' Aberdeen, wrote an. Essay on Ulrades,” in reply to Home ; " A Translation ot 

the Foot Gospels and also, “ Tho Philosophy of Bhetoric.” 

4. Dr. ITiijh Blair, b. 1718, d. 1801. Profesor of Rhetoric In EdInbnrEh 
Unlverrity, pahlisbed In 1777 eeveral volmnes of Sermons. He was also the 
author of tie weU-Jmotm “ Lectures on Rhetoric and Belica Lettres.” 

d. History and Biography : — 

1. Eavid Hume, b, in Edinbtcreb in 1711, d. 1776, eminent ns a 
philosopher and historian, published at intervals, between 1761 and 
1761, his “ History of I^l$nd to the End of theHeign of James IL” 
In this work, the narrative of the important events is told with great 
clearness, and the characters, thoughts, and feelings of historical 
personages are depicted in a sensible and charming manner. Its 
great defects are want of accuracy in detail, an indolent reliance on 
second-hand authority, and a strong partiality towards the Stuart 
dynasty. It is not now considered a work of authority. 

2. Dr. WiOiam Eohertson, b. 1721, d. 1793, a clergyman of tho 
Kirk of Scotland, published in 1769 his “ History of Scotland during 
tho Keigta of Queen Mary and James TL;” in 1769, his “History 
of tho Eeign of the Emperor Charles V.;” and in 1777, his “ History 
of America.” Tho style of Eohertson is pure, dear, and elegant. 
Though ho is too fond of picturre drawing, his opinions are formed 
wi^ ^ood judgment, and nlways temperately erpressed. His dis- 
quWtrons are singularly able and instructive. His works, though 
Tvptten under very unfavourable circumstances, are still of great 
historic value. 

3. Edward Gibhon, b. in London in 1737, d. 1791, published in 
1776 the first volume of his “Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire," 
and the last in 1787. This great work displays extensive learning, 

indnst^, great rrScarch, and consummate tmi of com- 
^sitioD, There is, however, one sad drawback. In the words of 
Dean jniman, — “ Christianity alone receives no embellishment from 
the magic of Gibbon’s language; his imagination is dead to its 
moral dignity ; it is kept down by a general tone of jealous ^sparage- 
ment, or neutralised by a painfully elaborate exposition of its darker 
and degenerate periods.” As a whole, the style is ornate and 
pompons ; tho words are chiefly of Latin root, not of Saxon ; the 
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FreBch rather than the English idiom is follovred in the frequent 
antitheses ; and the structure of the sentences is monotonous and 
complex. Eotvrithstanding these defects, he narrates erents in a 
clear, animated, and striking manner, and brings before the reader’s 
eye the persons and scenes Tvhich he describes. 

The Seconiars BUloricaJ and BiojrapJiical Worit are : — 

1. Dr. Robert Utnnfs “ History of Great Britain.” 

2. Dr. TJiomai WartorCt “ History ol English Poetry.” 

3. Dr. Adam Ferspaoift “Eonmn Bcpnbllc." 

4 . Dr. Samuel Johnion't “ Uv^ of the Poets.” 

6. James BoraeXts “ Life of Johnson.” 

e. Mental Philosophy, Morals, &c . ; — 

1. Adam Smith, before mentioned, published in 1776 his great 
•wort, “ The "Wealth of Eations,” the labour of ten years ; a standard 
■work on Political Economy. Smith had already published in 1759 
his " Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 

2. ALraham Tucher published in 1765 "The Light of Nature 
Pursued.” To this rrork Paley tras much indebted. 

3. Dr. Thonajs Eeid, b. 1710, d. 1795, the founder of the Scottish ■ 
School in. Philosophy, published in 1763 his great yrotk entitled " An 
Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense,” 
and in 1785 his “Essays on the Intellectual Faculties and the 
Active Pouers.” 

4. Miss Hannah More, b. 1744, d. 1833, uas the most meritorious 
female rrriter on moral and religions subjects of this period. At 
first, she urote several plays, but a change having been produced in 
her mind, her energies uere directed to rvorks of piety and usefulness. 
To counteract the pernicious principles of the French Eevolution, 
she published in 1794, “"ViJlage Politics;” and next, a perriodical 
vfork, called “The Cheap Eepository for these she received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. She afterwards published 
“ Practical Piety ; ” “ Christian Morals ; ” “ Strictures on the Modem 
System of FemMe Education," and several other works. 

f. Crilieism and JfiKtItontous: — 

1. Oliver ColdxmUh published In 17C1 his “ Ticar of tVakcfield,” and “ Citizen 
of the World.” Goldsmith's style is an Imitation of Addison's. 

2. Henry ilavFentie, b. 17-15, d. 1831, pnbllEhed in 1771 his “ Man of Eeclinp,” 
a novel ; afterwards he edUed the periodicals, The ilirror,” and “ The 
Lounger.” 

3. Edmund Burie, b. 1730, d. 1797, celebrated as an orator, published in 1757 
his “ Essay en the Sublime and BcantUnl;” in 1790, his “Ecflections on the 
Eerolntion in France." 

4 . Sir h tlliam Slaeistone, b. 1723, d, 1780, publidicd in 17C5 his “ Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England." 

5. Dr. Crorgs Cimpie/f, previously mentioned, published in 1770 his "Philo- 
sophy of Ehetoric.” 

0. Henry Home, Lord Kumes,b. 1090, d. 1782, published in 1702 his “Elements 
of CriticlAa,” and in 1 < 1 3, Us " Shetches of the nistory of Man.” 

7. Dr. HuyTi Blair, menticned before, published about 1783 his “ Lectures on 
Bhehjric and Belles Lettres.” 

8. Home Toolr published in 1780, “The Diversions of Purley,” a. mirture of 
grammar, etymology, politics, and metaphysics. 
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727. SIXTH PEBIOD. 

Fart of the Jsineteaith Century . — 1800 to 1860. 

a. Tie Nineteentli Centniy has been a time of extraordinarj- 
mental activity, in which knowledge of every kind has been 
extensively diifiised, and .hooks multiplied beyond precedent 
For boldness end originality of conception, for industry and 
earnestness of investigation, for clearness, force, and beauty of 
expression, and for elevation and usefulness of design, the 
writers of the present century, particularly those of the first 
thirty years, are equal, if not superior, to those of any preceding 
period, Shakspeare, Milton, and Bacon alone excepted. In 
general Style, the nerveless polish and refinement of former 
ages have given place to directness and energy of expression. 
Is or have the improvements of former periods been lo^ For, 
our language.has become more definite in the use of words, 
more harmonious in its sounds, and more copious in its terms. 

It has been well observed, that" the good writer of the present 
^y alwavs seems to write under a degree of excitement He 
is full of his subject, and his attention is directed to Khat he 
shall say, rather than to the manner of conveying his tho^hts. 
His expressions have an air of originality about them. There 
is no toHsome selection of words, no laboured composition of 
sentences, no high-wrought ornament; but the words, and 
sentiments, and ornaments, are such as most naturally present 
themselves to his excited mind.” His style, also, is not formed 
on any single model, but in accordance with the principles of 
philosophical taste. 

i. The writers of this Period are so numerous, that wo can only 
mention the most distinguished. 

The Chif Poets are: — 

1. Her. Gwrgt Crabhe, b. 1754, d. 1832, a man of humble origin, 
published in 1782, “ The Tillage,” a poem; in 1785, “TheKcws- 
paper in 1807, " The Parish Eegistcr in 1810, “ The Borough 
m 1812, “ Tales in Terse in 1819, Tales of the KiB.” Crabl'e 
is a Bfem and accurate delineator of human nature in its nnplcosicg 
aspects. 

2. Wordsimrihjh. 1770, d. 1850, published in 17?^ .a 
small volume of poems, entitled **The Evening "Walt in 1795. 
his “Lyrical Ballads;” in 1S14, his •• Excursion,” which forms his 
great work; in 1815, his ‘‘TThitc Doc of Evlstone ;” and in 1529, 
his_ “ Sonnets." His Excursion, while dep'icting merely ordinary 
actions and characters, contains many rich and noble thoughts. 
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3. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, b. 1773, d. 1834, publisbcd in 1796 
a small voiume of “ Juvenile Poems — in ISI6, his fragment, called 
“ Christabel this and “ Genevieve,” " Tlie Ancient ilariner,” and 
his “ Ode to Mont Blanc,” are considered his finest poetical pieces. 
Besides these, Coleridge UTote in prose a periodical called “The 
I'riend;” “Aids to Beflection,” and other works. 

4. Boheri Southey, b. 1774, d. 1843, published in 1795 his “Joan 
of Arc.” His principal poems are, “ Thalaba the Destroyer,” pub- 
lished in 1803 ; "The Curse of Kehama,” published in 1811 ; and 
“ Eoderick, the Last of the Goths,” published in 1814. He wrote 
several others. In addition to his poems, Southey wrote several 
valuable prose works, the best known of which are his " History of 
the ChurA;" “Life of Kelson;” "Life of "Wesley;” “History of 
BrazQ.” He was an ardent and indefatigable worker, but frequently 
unfortunate in the choice of his suljectB. His prose style is re- 
markably clear and vigorous. 

5. Sit IFallcr Seoit, b. in Edinbt^h in 1771, d. in 1832, is one of 
the distinguished poets of this potioL He published in 1805 h'is 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel;” “Marmion” in 1808; “The Lady 
of the Lake” in 1810; “Eokeby” in 1812; "Lord of the Isles” 
in 1814. All these have enjoyed a popularity unparalleled in the 
annals of poetry. Scott is still more distinguished as a Novelist. 

6. Lord George Gordon Byron, b. 1788, d. 1824, publbhed'the 
first canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage in 1812; “The Giaonr” 
and "Bride of Abydos” in 1813; "The Corsair” and "Lara” in 
1814; “Hebrew Melodies” and “Siege of Corinth” in 1815; 
"The Prisoner of Chillon” in 1816; “Manfred” and “Lament of 
Tasso” in 1817, and subsequently several other pieces. Byron 
excelled his contemjxxraries in his power of description ; his imagina- 
tion was lofty but mstorted ; he almost everywhere shows a wanton 
disregard for the distinction between right and wrong, and hence, 
though his diction is frequently most elegant, the study of his works 
has a dangerous influence. 

. 7. Thomas Moore, b. in Dublin in 1780, d. 1852, wrote many 
poems,-of which some of his early ones are highly objectionable, 
ffis most meritorions poems are — “Irish Melodies,” published in 
1813 ; “ LaUa Eookh,” published in 1817, an Oriental tale, written 
in a very ornate stj-le. 

8. Thomas Campbell, b, 1777 in Glasgow, d. 1844, published in 
1799 his “Pleasures of Hope;” in 1809, Ids “Gertrude of "Wyo- 
ming,’^ and subsequently, several lyrical pieces. He also published 
“ Specimens of the British Poets,” accompanied with criticisms. 

9. Alfred Tennyson, b. 1809, the prindpal of the living poets, 
has published many works, the best Smown of which are — “ Poems, 
chiefly Lvrical;" "The Princess,” In 1847; “In Memoriam,” in 
1860; “Maud,” in 1855; “The Idylls of the King,” in 1858; 
" Enoch Arden,” in 18G5. 
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OltheJSnareiairJ^xi/fthEpriiidpalore— 

1 . XordJ/aeaoZaj.b. 1800, d. 1853, aiitlngnliTjcd far more as an Essijirtand 
Hliiorian, bas tTiitten “ Ivij,” a cong of the Engnenots, and “ Laxa of Ancient 
Bona.” 

2. Jan«E(m.'2w,<T7,b.l771,d. IBM, pnbHahed fa 1806, “The Wanderer of 
E-Xltaerland-," fa 1810, “The West Indies;" fa 1813, "The World before 
the Flood-," fa 1819, “Greenland;” fa 1622, “Songs of Elon;” fa 1327, 

“ The Pdican Idand-’* 

3. Stmtul Jh^en, b. 1763, d. 1855, a banker fa London, -wrote Eereral poems, 
of -which the best known are—" Pleasmes of ktemory." pnbllahed fa 1792, • 
the ton of nSnejears; “Human Life," fa 1819, bI«o the toll of nine years; end 

“ Italy," fa 1822, -whldi had ocenpied hhn nearly dateen years. 

L ProfcEOT JoTin WTlan, b. 1785, d. 18M, the -well-known editor (Chrlrtcpher 
Horth) of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” pabllahsd fa 1812 his “ Isle of Palms, and 
other Poems." 

5. Jama CrtJaimt, b. 1765, d. ISll.pnbllshed fa 1801, “ The Sabbath,” fa blank 
Terse." 

6. Jama Ebyy, b. 1771, d. 1635, known as the Ettrlck Shepherd, published fa 
1813, “The Qaecn’s Wake;" afterwards, other poems. 

7. Ld}?i Banl, b. 17&l,d.l859,pnhllihed fa 1816, “The Story of Elmfal;” and 
afterwards, scrmal other poems. 

The other distingtdihed writers of this class are : — 

Mrs. peUda Jlemans ; — Mlw Ioanna BaiUU ; — LetMa EUzaheth Laadon ; — 
Mary ffoaaiit; — ^Mrs. Eobert Brrrtminy ; — ^Thomas Sood; — Eer, W. Barham, 
author of “ Ingoldshy Legends ; "—Her. Lisle Bair la; and Eliza Cfaed. 

e. The chief Birina: — 

ArdiMfhop faraner;— Bishop Sfarth;—T. H. Home , — Charles Simeon ; — 
Eobert Hall Dr. Thomas Chalmers; — Dr. Adam Clarke , — Thomas Seett, the 
commentator Dr. JohnElSo, a layman, the -weH-kno-wn editorof the “Pictorial 
Bible," and other works AJbp. Trench, on the Parables and Mlrades of onr 
Lord, kc . ;— end ContUare and Dean Botreon on the Epistles of St. PauL 

d. Ch^f Hifiorians : — 

1. Henry Hal[am,h. 1778, d. 1859, the distingxiisbed author of — 

“ State of Eurojpe during the Middle Ages “ History of European 
Literature during the 16th, 16th, and 17th Centnries “The 
Constitutional History of England.” 

2. Thomas Bahinyion Macaulay, Baron ilaca-olay, -wrote the 
“ History of England from the Accession of James IL” This History, 
■which ranks in the first class, is printed in sereral sizes. 

3. Sharon Tumor, author of “History of the Anglo.Sarons ;” 
“Ejitory of England during the Middle Ages and “Sacred His- 
tory of tte 77011(1.” 


4. James Anihiony Frauds has -written a “ History of England to 
the Beign of Elizaheth.” 

6. Bp. ThirlrraCl has -written a “ History of Greece.” 

6. Mr. Grcls has also -written a “ History of Greece.” 

The foUcwirg -works are -wdl kzurwn : — 

Church;" “HLrieiyof Emzn."-CoL VT. Bapta’s 
“mfaiT(rt the Penfarular War."— JfCTj“ History of India."— Sir Arddhald 
' HfaoTTcf Emope from the French Eerolntlon."— W. H Prrimres 
Frffa^jMieahdla;” “Comiuestof Mexico;” and “Conqccit of Pern? 
— “J.cS’.fy 4 “ IUrtOTy of tbo KctherlsEds.**'-— Cbriflianiiy,** 
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e. ’Lho Chief Novdisis : — 

1. Sir Walter Scott, by far the most distingmshed of Novelists, 
has ■nritten — “ Waverley " Gny Maimering “ The Antiqimiy 
“EobEoy;” “Old Mortiility “Heart of Mid-Lothian;” “Ivan- 
hoe;” “ The Monastery “The Abbot;” Kenilworth,” and others. 

2. nannah More published “ Coelebs in Search of a ‘Wife.” — Mss Marta 
Edgetcora published “The Parent’s Assistant;" “Moral Talcs;’’ “Popular 
Tales," &C.— Miss Jane Austen published “Pride and ' Preiudice,” to.— Mrs. 
Opie, " Talcs of Real life.’’— Miss £lit. llamilton, “ The Cottagers of Glen- 
buruie.’’ The preceding have a moral tendency. 

3. John Oalt published “ The Annals of the Parish ; " “ The Ayrshire Legatees,” 
tc. — Prof. John Wilson, “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” Ac.— TT ojA- 
ingion Iroing, an American, published “The Stetch-Book ; ’’ “Bracebridge 
Hall,” Ac. 

4. Charles Diclens is well known for his “Pickwick Papers;’’ "Klcholas 
Klddeby,” Ac. — William M. Thacteray, for his “Vanity Fair;” “Lectures on 
the Fn g ilsb Humourists,” Ac. — ^Itord Sulteer Lytton, for “ My Kovel,” and many 
others. 

/. In HhifosopAjr and the chief writers are : — 

Dugald Sleteart; — Dr. Thomas Broicn; — Sir James Maetintosh; — Dr. John 
Alercrombie; — Sir WiHlam Hamilton; — James Mill, and his son John Stuart 
MUl. 

g. MlsceTlaneous : — 

1. JoAn HiMter, a Baptist minister. Is well known for his clever “Essays on 
Decision of Character," and “ Evils of Popular Ignorance.” 

2. Lord Jeffrey,foi his Essays and Contributions to the “Edinburgh Bevlew.” 

3. Lord Maeaulaj, the historian, is also distinguished for his valuable 
“Essays.” 

4. Rev. Sydney BmftA was another able contTlbntoitothe“EdinbnTghEeTlew.” 

Of Periodicals, — Xte" Edinburgh” and” Quarterly ’’Reviews ; “Blackwood’s” 
and “Fraser’s” Magazines; and “The Times” newspaper, may be mentioned 
ns the prineijMd. 

728. Of nseful Oompendiums, containing Extracts feom our 
Principal "Writers, the foUovring may be recommended. Any 
one of these will be sufScient. 

j r Beading in English Prose Literature, 

■ b Readings in English Poetry. 

2 f Spalding’s Historj’ of English Literatore. 

■ \ Shaw’s Choice Specimens of English Literature. 

3, Knight's Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 


IV. ADVANTAGES OF GOOD MODEIE. 

IiESSOXJ 108. — ^Exercise 108. — Page 165. 

729. A valuable auxiliary in the formation of a good Style is 
the Systematic Study of the Sed Models. By this is meant, 
not a mere perusal of these works, but such an earnest study as 
is pursued by the Artist in the acquisition of skill in his pro- 
fesAon.^ The Painter emphatically studies the picture which 
he admires, both as to its design and execution. Knowing that 
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it is calcolflted to giye pleasure, lie endeavours to discover m 
what iU excellence conttsie ; and thus to derive from the study 
of it. Rules which may ^de him in his own ^orit, and assist 
him in his judgment of the works of others. His views are 
thus expanded, and his taste formed on the great Ma sters of 
his art. 

7S0. The Author to he selected as a Model for subjects of a 
high class, should he distinguished for the forcibleness of bis 
arguments^ the neatness of his arrangement, and the perspi- 
cmty of his expression. In subjects of an ordinary Hnd, the 
Student should fix upon that S^le which has most interested 
and impressed his own mind, and is most congenial to his 
taste and habits. Such a plan has been more or less followed 
W most of our good writers. Pope carefully studied Diyden ; 
Gibbon studied Blackstone; RooertEon, tie writings of De 
Foe and Swift ; and Hngb Miller and Franklin, the pages of 
Addison. One anther at a time is sulScienL 

781. a. In studying a portion of yonr selected Author, pro- 
ceed thus; — Caremlly notice the kind of crwments introduced j 
the order in which they are placed ; the kind and degree of 
ornament employed; the class of words, whether Saxon or 
Classical, and to what extent; and the strvdure of the sentences. 
Notice tie impression made on your mind by these things. 

6. "When a portion has been thus studied, then give a 
icritten Analysis of the same, stating in your own words, when 
the subject is Argumentative, the Proposition and the Ar^- 
menis adduced in ita support; wheu Narrative or Descriptive, 
the appropriate sequence of events or observations. This plan, 
while acquainting you with the opinions of the best writers on 
any subject, will powerfully tend to disdpline and invigorate 
the mind. Many writers have home testimony to the aavan- 
tages to be derived from such a mode. Others have found it 
beneficial to reduce their knowledge to Aphorisms which could 
he quoted and expanded at pleasure. 

732. To assist in the formation of a good Style, any one of the 
subjoined may be advantageously adopted : — 

1. Southeys " JA£e of bTelson.” 

2. De Foe's “ Eobinson Crusoe.” 

3. “Vacar of 'Wakefield.® 

4. Prof. John Wilson's " Lights and Shadonrs of Scottish life." 

Eor advanced Students, some of the Authors mentioned in iLo 
Sixth Period might be selected. 
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V. ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 

liESSOW 109 .— lUeroise XQ9.—Fage 105. 

783. Before attempting tlie regular practice of Original 
Composition, the acquisition of three things is most desirable, 
if not absolutely necessaiy ; namely, — 1. A sound knowledge 
of English Grammar ; 2. Ileadiness in the methodical arran^o^ 
ment of your thoughts; 3. Some degree of Familiarity with 
Good Models. 

1. As Accuracy of Expression must obviously form the 
proper foundation for all real excellence in Composition, your 
first step should he to obtain a thorough mastery of the rules 
and quinciples of Grammar and Style, as explained in this work, 
and carried out in its companion volume of Exercises. So long 
as these are only imperfectly known, difficulty and uncertainty 
will he experienced in the application of them, and erroneous- 
ness of expression he the probable result. Buies intended to 
influence expression should be so accurately and strongly 
impressed on the memory, as to suggest themselves, instinc- 
tively as it were, whenever required. To acquire this accu- 
racy is eiddently a work of time and labour; but till this is 
accomplished, every other study should, for a time, be in a 
measure subordinate. 

2. To promote readiness in the Methodical Arrangement of 
the thoughts, aa well as correctness of expression, a Preparatory 
Course of Composition should he commenced simultaneously 
with the study of the Grammar and Exercises. In this course, 
all attempts at fordng the inventive faculty, beyond what the 
pupil’s actual experience and reading will warrant, should bo 
carefully avoided, as ultimately detnmental to solid and per- 
manent excellence. The Exercises should require from each 
pupil his individual and unassisted exertion, in arranging and 
expressing his thoughts on subjects level with his comprehen- 
aon and general attainment, but nothing more. By thus 
proceeding cautiously and systematically, and aiming at treating 
each topic in a natural way, the pupu will gradually imbibe 
the,principle3 of good taste, and beneficially improve whatever 
talent he may possess. For the furtherance of these views, the 
volumes of my Practical English Composition were drawn up. 

8. "When sufficient progress has been made in the preceding 
branches, the student can next enter upon the examination of 
those authors whose productions supply the best Models for 
Btudv or imitation. For this purpose, reference must bo made 
to the preceding pages on Style (see GOO to 720) ; Style at 
Difierent Periods (721 to 728): and Study of Good Models 
(729 to 732). 
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734. "We no-w proceed to offer a few Directions with regard 
to Original Composition. 

1. In the First Place, famish yourself with Materials^ derived 
either bom careM Observation, or from_ judidons Heading ca- 
bined with much jR^ection on the subject. 

2. Then, form in your mind a distinct view of your snhdecl, 
and what the precise object is at which yon are mming. After- 
wards, arrange your Man, and from your materials Select the 
most snitahle. 

3. Avoid entering on too wide a field of discussion by intro- 
dndng more points than you can properly develop. In 
discussing each point, too, avoid entering too much into detail. 
By thus limiting your plan, and keeping steadily in view the 
precise Moral wmch you espedally intend to enforce, or the 
pariicxdnr Truths and Facts which yon purpose to explain and 
illustrate, a degree of interest in the subject wDl be exdted in 
yonr mind, and the words and expresidons which ofier them- 
selves on such occadons, in conveying what the mind distinctly 
sees, will generallv be the best. Innccnrudes and violations of 
rules will, no dontit, occur in vonr earlier efibrts, but these can 
be removed in a careful revisal. 

735. Fttring the Act of Composition, let not the current of 
your thoughts he interrupted from want of a proper word or 
phrase, but either leave a llanTt, or take any word that presents 
itself, and ovcriine or otherwise mark it to he afterwards cor- 
rected. TVhen you have finished, lay the composition adde for 
a few days, that, vonr particular attachment for it having 
subsided, yon may be the better enabled to make such altera- 
tions as a critical examination may suggest. 

736. In every Chapter or Section, steadily aim at accomplish- 
ing the following things : — 

1. _ Let every idea have a corresponding word, Flxpress each 
sentiment fully and clearly as yon proceed. 

2. Let the words employed be established English, and not 
too difficnlt Avoid the absurd practice of introducing French 
and other foreign phrases. 

3. Avoid aU nimecessary repetition either of sentiment or of 
expression. 

4. Let each clause occupy an appropriate position in the 
sentence, and bo neatly and compactly constructed. 

6. liCt each sentence contain only one leading thought, and all 
{he circnmstances be rendered subordinate to that. 
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6. Let tlie sequence of the several sentences in each para- 
graph he natur^; and the connection hetween the sevend 
sentences he so tastefully arranged as not to interrupt the easy 
How of continuous thought. 

737. J« Revising your Composition, whilst you are careful 
to alter any passage that is awkward and harsh, ns well as 
those that are feeWe and ohscure, you must, he cautious, lest 
hy attempting to refine and polish, you destroy the force and 
originality of the expressions. As a General Rule, in your 
early efforts, it is recominended, merely to correct inaccuracies, 
and leave a higher degree of polish to he attained hy an 
improvement of the taste resultmg from' the study of good 
models and careful practice. 

738. Rase and elegance in Composition can he obtained, 
according to the concurrent testimony of eminent Authors, only 
hy much and regular practice, frequent corrections, and numerous 
copyings. And this testimony is fully corrohorated hy their 
own practice. — Rope, the poet, following the plan laid down ly 
Horace, wrote with great care, selected the choicest words, 
altered, re-altered, ana criticised his labours, and revised with 
great patience. — Bacon transcribed his “Novum Oiganon” 
^elve times before publishing it. — Bishop Butler spent thirty 
years on his “ Analogy of JReligion ” and his “ Sermons.” — 
Adam Smith spent ten years at the rate of ten hours each day 
in composing his “ Wealth of Nations,” and wrote it over ten 
times. — Locke spent eighteen years in composing his “ Essay 
on the Understanding.” Numerous other instances might he 
mentioned, to show, that the price of Skill is Patient L<wour. 
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XESSOn* 110, — Exercise llO. — Tagc 1G6. 

739. B-s Nattrrc. — Poeiry vaAX defined to bo '• Vivid feel- 
ings and conceptions dotted in harmonious lang;uage, generally 
in metre.” 

7<0. a. Poetry Is prodaccd by rarioas poTcrs common to mort persons, but 
more especially by tboso ■whicb are almost pccnlior to tbe poet, namely, / on'y,, 
and the croa nlng spirit — fna^naiion. This last is tbc first moving or creating 
■ principle of the mind, ■whlcb fashions, oot of materials previonsly existing, nnc 
concspfioju and ori^al fruTAi, not absolntely jostifiablo by the ordinary rules 
of logic, bat rjalte intelligible to the mind nben duly elevated — IntcIIigihlo 
throngh oar eympathica tmd oar sen ability. 

b. Another rpjality of poetry is Tmjgeru, by which trren a hs t i ' a ct Idea' arid 
Indefinite objects are gencr^y monldol into shape. It U thns, that certain 
vlrtnea and riaalities of the mind arc bronght visiKy before ns. Irianimato 
matter, also, u raised to UIo, or its essence extracted for some poetical parprsc. 
Thru!, the moon becomes a roJaf, and the night U clothed in a f.arrp train ; tho 
teals a morufer or a god ,• the vrtnds and the strciuns am pepefow'rith spirtfs,- 
and the son ts a ffianl rejoicing in bis strength, Thoagh poetry omrists mnch 
In Imagery, ita excellence, ot coarse, mast vary la proportion ns those images 
are appropriate and perfect. 

741. The Suljfecfs of Pociry. — a. Poetry, vrith the exception 
of Satire, deals vrith the grand, the iciTtlle, the heaidifx'l ; but 
seldom, or never, "with the mean. Its principle is elevation, 
and not depression or degradation. It is true, that in tragedy 
or narrative, characters and image? of the lorvest caste .arc 
sometimes admitted ; but, for the piirpases of contrast only, or 
to “point a moraL” Under this view, the stream, the valley, 
the Umc-vrasted ruin and the mossy cell, the riotous waves and 
the golden shy, the stars, the storm, and the mad winds, ocean, 
and the monntain which kisses heaven — Love, Beauty, Despair, 
Ambition, and Revenge, in short, all the objects of the external 
and internal world, the face of nature, the vieiKitudes of for- 
tune, and all the passions of man, which lift his thoughts from 
the dust and stir him to madness — .almost everything which 
has in it a strong prindple of impulse or elevation, bdongs to 
tho province of poetry. 

t. The TneancT things of life. Its tnracncfa sr.d mediocrity, Ita 9cISihr.fr??, enrj:, 
tni Ttrpliiltig, thoTigh Enbdncd occaalcmaUy to the nio of poetry, are too bas; for 
an aUlmcc "With it ; and erwp on, from age to age, recordrf Indeed, and tn- 
taoTtalired, bnt for the take of erumple only, and trampled tmder the feet of the 
Xfese, 
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c. As tbe object of poetry is not to diminisb and make mean, 
but to magnify and ag^ndke, it never dwarfs the great 
statures of nature, ncr reduces the spirit to tbe contemplation 
of bumble, objects. Its standards are above, and not below, 
mortality. li its choice of subjects, art will be preferred to 
science ; and natitre, to both. 

d. OccadonBlly, indeed, the poorest things have been exalted and placed on 
a level vrilh the loftiest, hnt we shall find, on close examination, that most, if 
not all of these instances, are nnavallable ; that the things spohen of derivetbidr 
importance, not from themEdves, hnt from the relation which they hear to 
matters of higher moment. 

742. TVii language of Podrg. — ^In Poetry, tbe langu^e,. 
except when we intend to degrade, should not be iedinical, 
common, or colloquial, because sounds which we hear on 
common occasionsj do not usually make strong impressions or 
convey delightful images ; while words, to which we are nearly 
strangers, whenever they occur, draw that attention to them- 
selves which they should convey to thin^ A certain strength 
and nobleness of style, particularly in the higher departments 
of poetw, are so essential, that a poem, which has both inven- 
tion and enthusiasm in the highest degree, would he ridiculous, 
if the language were cold and feeble. 

743. The Intention of Poetry.— a. Poetry is calculated to 

instruct and reprove, as well as to please persuade. 

6. It has been asserted, that the object of poetry Is, fcpfroie; and certainly, 
this is one, thongh by no means the sole object of the art. It has also been said , 
that althongh. In moral poetry, i m pr o vement may be blended with amniemcnt, 
the latter is, nevertheless, the object. This opinion, however, we fconsider to 
be erroneona. In the case of didactic poetry, *nch as, the “ Essay on Man,” or, 
“ The Art of Preserving Health,” the aim is imtnidlon, and verse is but the 
. medlnm or the attraction which the poet employs. In taiire, the oy ect is not to 
please a friend, bat to sting an enemy ; tbeprvpfiedei, also, of the Bible must be 
admitted to have had an object beyond pleasnre. The war-songs of the ancients 
were to stimnlate the soldier ; and their laments were to soothe regret. Poetry 
contains a strong stimulant ; and althongh a feeling of pleasure may blend with 
other emotions, it does not follow, that tbe attempts of poetry are not directed 
to objectB different from those of merely “ pleasing." It is, therefore, as we 
have stated, calculated to inttrud and rrprore, as well as to please and persuade. 

744. The Origin and Progress of Podrg. — o. On this part of onr subject, we 
carmot do better than furnish our readers with the graphic detail given hy Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Introdnctory Bemaris on Popular Poetry. “When the 
organs and faculties of a primitive race have developed themselves, each for Its 
proper and necessary use, there Is a natural tendency to cmpl(^ them In a more 
refined and rcgnlar manner for purposes of amusement and peranasion. The 
savage, after proving the activity of his limbs In the chase or the battle, trains 
them to more measured movements, to dance at the festivals of his tribe, or to 
perform obeisance before the altars of his deity. From the same Impulse, he Is 
disposed to refine the ordinary speech which forms the vehicle of social com- 
runnlcation between himself and his brethren, tmtH, by a more ornate diction, 
modulated by certain mles of rhythm, cadence, assonance of termination, or 
rccurrenco of sound or letter, be obtaiiis a dialect more solenm in expression, to 
record the laws or exploits of his tribe, or more sweet in sound, in which to 
plead his own cau^se to the object of his affection, 

6. “ It is not probable that, by any researches of modem times, we dmH ever 
reach back to an earlier model of poetry than Homer ; bat, as there lived heroes 
before Agamemnon, so, unquestionably, poets existed before the immortal 
bard who gave the King of kings Ms fame ; and he whom all civilized nations 
now acknowledge ns the Father of Poetry, must have himscU looked back to an 
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anccfitiy of poetical prcdcceawra, and Is hdd CFriglnal only because we tnow not 
from whom he copied. Indeed, though much most be ascribed to the riches of 
his orm Individual genius, the poetry of Homer argues a degree of p er f ec t leu 
in an art which practice had already rendered regular, nud conceml^ which, 
his frequent mention of the bards, or chanters, of poetry, indicates plainly, that 
It was studied by many, and known and admired by alL 

c. “ It Is, Indeed, easily discoTexed, that the qualities necessary for composing 
such poems, are not the portion of every tp-tt in the tribe ; that the bard, to 
reach excellence in his art, must possess something more thin n full command 
of words and phrases, and the knock of arranging them in euch form os ancient 
examples have fixed upon as the recognlied gtructuro of national Terse. The 
tribe speedily becomes sensible, that betides thia degree of mechanical facility, 
which (like making what are caHod at school nonsense verses) may be attalnod 
by mere memory and practice, much hig^r qualifications are demanded. A. 
keen and active po^ver of observation, capable of perceiving, ot a glance, the 
leading circumstances from which tho Inddent desaibed derive* its <^r*cter ; 
quick and powerful feeling?, to enable the bard to comprehend and ddincate 
those of the actors in his piece ; and a command of language, alternately toft 
and elevated, and tnited to express tho conception* which he had formed in hia 
mind, arc all necessary to eminence in the poetical art, 

“Above all, to attain tho highest point of hi* prefestion, the poet must have 
that original jKm-cr of embodying and detalliug circumrtanccs. which can 
pT^occ before the eyes of other* a tccne which exists only in hi* own imagination. 
This last high and creative faculty, namely, thnt of impresring the mind of tho 
hearer* with scenes and tentiment* having no existence save through their art, 
has procured for tho bardsof Greece the term of IToiijrac, which, os It tingnlarly 
happens, ti literally translated by the Scottish epithet for tho »ama class of per- 
Eons, whom they termed the JftUtrt. The French phrase of Trouvoar*, or 
Tronbadouc, namely, tho Finders or Inventors, has the fame reference to tho 
quality of original conception and Invention proper to tho poetical art, and 
without which it can hardly be said to exist to ony pleasing or useful purpose. 

“The mere arrangemeut of words into poetical rhythm, or combining them 
according to a technical rule or measure, is to closely connected with the art of 
music, that an olllanee between tbc?e two fine arts is very soon cloEcly formed. 
It Is frulUcis to enquire which of them was first invented, since, doubtless, 
the precedence was accidental ; and It rignifies little whether the mutidan 
adapte verses to a made tune, or whether the primitive poet, In roefting 
his productions, fall* naturally Into a <^nt or tong. \Vlth this additional 
accompUahmeut, the poet bewmes tho man of song, and his character W 
complete when the additional accompaniment of a lute or harp is added to hi* 
vocal performance. 

d. “Here, therefore, we have the history ot early poetry in all nations. But 
It Is evident that, though poetry EOems a plant proper to almost all soils, yet not 
only is it of various kinds, acemding to the climate and country In which it has 
its origin, but the poetry of different nations differ* ftlll more widely In tbo 
degree of cxccUcnoo which It ottains. This must depend, in some measure, no 
doubt, on the temper and manners of the people, or their proximity to those 
n!rU-iiirrin(; erenti which arc natunUly itierted as the subject of poetry, and on 
the more oomprehentivo or energetic character of tho language FpoVro by the 
tribe. But the progrcES of the art Is far more dopendent upon the rise of tome 
highly-gifted Indlridnal, possessing. In a pre-tauinont degree, tho power* de^ 
Tnondod, whoso talents Influence the tarto of a whole nation, and entail on their 
posterity and language a character almost indelibly sacred. In this respect, 
Homer stands alone and unrivalled, as a light from who^ lamp the genius of 
Eucccstivo age?, and of distant nations, has caught fire and Illumination ; and 
who, though the early poet of a mdo age, has purchased for the era he has ceIo> 
hrated, so much reverence, that, not d^ng to bestow upon it the term of bar- 
barous, wo diitinguish it os the heroic priod-*’-‘-Sx>Ti J/inilrt/iy, voL. L 

r. In tho first agea of soclctr, poetry was not confined merely to the celebra- 
tion of tbo praifca of the I>dty, and of the valorous actions of heroes ; for, 
phUoBophers cmployrf it to communicate the lessons of vri^lom, and rtatesmen, 
to promulgate tho dictates of law. Thus, Apollo, Orpheus, and AmpMon, 
andent bard*, are represented as the first tamer* of mankind, the firrt founder* 
of law and clvUiiation. illnos and Thales *anp to the wundof the lyre the law* 
which they composed ; and, till the age Immediately preceding that of EerodV 
tu», history had apj^eared In no other form them that of poetical tales 

O 
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746. Hebreio Poetry. — a. Music and poetry -were early cnl- 
tiTated amon^ tlie Hebrews, ns sereml songs of rejoicin" are 
recorded in tbe boois of Moses. In the days of ’tbe Judges, 
mention is made of the schools or colleges of the prophets; 
'where one part of the employment of the persons Gained in 
, such schools was to sing the praises of God, accompanied with 
various instruments. But, in the days of King David, music 
and poetry were carried to their greatest height. For the 
service of the tabernacle, he appointed four thousand Levites, 
divided into twenty-four courses, and marshalled under several 
leaders, whose sole business it was to sing hymns, and to perform 
the instrumental music in the public worship, 

746, a. The disUnctive feature of Hebrew poetry was a symmetrical dlrixrsi- 
tion of the eentences, whicb were cast into parallel verses of equal length, 
and correspondent In tense and eonnd; the sentiment expressed In the first 
distich being repeated and amplified in the second, ns in the following exam- 
ples: — 

1. “ The Lord rewardeth me according to my righteousness.” 

2. " According to the cleanness of my hand He hath recompensed me.” 

1. “ The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for over 

2. “ The judgments of the Lord ore pure and righteous altogether.” 

6. The origin of this form of poetical composition among the Hebrews, is 
clearly to he deduced from the manner In which their sacred hymns were 
accustomed to he sung. They were accompanied with music, and were per- 
formed by choirs or bands of ringers and musicians, who anseveted alternately 
to each other. When, for Instance, one hand began the hymn thus ; — , 

" The Lord rclgneth, let the earth rejoice : ” 

The chorus, or semichorus, took np the corresponding verricle : thus, 

“ Let the multitude of the isles bo glad thereof;” 

“ Clouds and darkness are round about Him : ” — 
ssngtheone; the other replied, — 

“ Judgment and righteousnes are the habitation of His throne.” 

And In this manner their poetry, when set to music, naturally divided itself 
into a snccession of strophes and anti-strophes corrapondent to each other ; 
whence, it is protable, that the practice of responsory, in the public religious 
servico of so many Christiaii churches, derives its origin. 

747. a. The Hebrew hards employ few epithets; hut the 
hrevify of their style renders its sublimity conspicuous ; their 
imagery is bold and energetic ; their fancy is ever rich and 
exuberant; and to them, metaphors spontaneously arise on 
every subject, in inexhaustihle beauty and fertility. 

5. The figure, however, which, beyond all others, elevates 
the poetical style of the Scriptures, is the Proeopopda or Per- 
sonification tmi it is certain, that the personifications of the 
Sacred Writings excel, in boldness and sublimity, everything 
that can he found in other worhs. This is especially the case, 
when any appearance or operation of the Almighty is concemec^ 


\ 
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“Before Him '(vent the pestilence — the waters eaw Thee. 0 
God. and were afraid — ^the monntaina saw Thee, and tremhled. 
— ^The. overflowing of the water passed by; the deep uttered 
his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.” Of the sacred 

J oets, the most distinguished are, the author of the Book of 
oh, David, and the Prophet Isaiah, who is particularly eminent 
for his FubUmity. 

748, Of Classical Poetry, — a. It is not certain what species 
of poetrv was first cultivated in Greece. Fables were^ un- 
doubtedly, of great antiquity ; the ode formed a part of rehgioua 
worship ; and the pastoral must have been introduced in an 
age sufficiently refined to relish simplicity. The “ Diad” and 
“ Odyssey” of Homer were composed at an early epoch of Grecian 
literature, and transmitted by oral tradition to n more polished 
ago. Of ancient poets^Homer may be considered as peculiarly 
the poet of nature, toie other principal Gredan poets are, 
Pinto, Anacreon, Aristoph'anes, jFschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophddes. 

h. The Homan poets were modelled on those of Greece ; the 
priucipal axe, Lucretius, Terence, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, 
Lucan, Juvenal, and Persius. 

749, 0/(heRUi and qf iht Drama,— ‘Tha htroic ode vros tbe t onrcc 

from 'Which the regular dracm woa prodneedU Tragedy originated in the hymns 
Bnnff in honotn* ot Bacchus, to whom was eacrlficcd a goat, and from the name 
of the victim, rpiyo?, a goat, joined with a eong, is derivod tho word 
Tragedy. The Invention of the dialogue and action belongs to ^fchylus ; tho 
original odo was preserved In the cAoru#, which conrtltrited tho popular part of 
tho entertainment. The chorus, Ufco tho band ot a modem orchestra, was 
composed of several persons, who recited In a different manner from the other 
performers. Their business was to deduce f rom the passing scene eome lesson 
of morality, or to inculcate on the spectator some religious precept, 

7&0. Comedtjt like tragedy, originally conelstc-d of a chorus, which derived Us 
nemo from the god Comus. Tho rudiments of the art may, it is thought, be 
detected In the satyrs, a sort of Interlude annexed to tragedies, In which tho 
fcono was moral, and tho pereonagGs, satyrs or sylvan deities. It was not till 
the time ot ArlstophUnes, that living chometers were introduced on the stage. 
The comedies of Aristophanes are fall of tho most personal satire and malignity 
against the greatest men that ever graced tho annals of Athens. This abuse 
was, however, afterwards c o u octod. and the comedies of Menander, which were 
afterwards Imitated by Terence, ochlbited interesting scenes of domestlo life. 
The chorus was gradually chong^ Into the prologue, Intended to appriro the 
fpectators of all they were to cce on the stage, 

7G1. The origin of all the Earoiv?an theatres may be traced to a rind of 
orr<r77ipi;rf /an:^, performed by Idle people, ictroUlng about from town to town, 
and acting in plru:x» of public resort. Thcec boffooncriM were, In the fifteenth 
c^tury, euceccdod by the In which Adam and E're, the Patriarchs, tho 

l*rophct3, the Virgin Mary, our Saviour, His ApoFtles, and God hlm«elf, were 
brought upon tho etage, and, according to our idcap, frequently represented In 
the mewt ridiculous and Impious manner. At that time, however, it was thought 
no profanation to indulge in ruch atnuscmcufi. Accordingly, a play at fim was 
considered only as a to the religion* dutic?, and was acted In the 

churchyards, and even In churches, when the priests took on active part* Tb% 
Myrieria were, in England, succeeded by another fpcdcs of dramatic eutcrUin* 
ment, called tho J/Mwftricj, In which the virtues and vices cl mantlnd were 
rjvroulfiM, and Introduced on the stage. In the sirteenth ccntuiy, bowrrer, 
wfso mummeries gave place to the productions of Marainger, Beaumont, 
rietcber, Jonaon, and the immortal Shakfpeare. 
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762. Origin of Modem Poetry. — a. The Gothic nations, which 
orerran the Koman Empire, although ignorant of the polite 
arts, were not insensible to the charms of poetry. Their hards 
were not less venerated than their priests; and whatever 
instruction they received, whatever hnowledge they possessed, 
was communicated in metre, and prohahly in rhyme. In the 
age of Charlemagne, the minstrels of Provence, or, as the}’’ 
were called, the Trouhadonrt, introduced the metrical tales or 
halladfi in rhyme, which, from the dialect in which they were 
written, acquired the name of Pomancct. 

h. The profession of a minstrel was held in great reve- 
rence among the Saxon tribes, as well ns among their Danish 
brethren. The first compositions of the minstrels appear to 
have been unadorned aimals or histories, composed in rhyme, 
for the convenience of the reciter, who had to retain them in 
his memory. 

xsssoxr xia.— Exercise lxa.—Pu^< 167. 

753. a. A hri^ Sliclch of English Poetry. — ^^Vith the excep-. 
tion of some halhuls of doubtful date, nothing that can truly Be 
called poetry appeared before the days of Chauceb (a.d. 1390). 
Chaucer’s predecessors were the mere pioneers of literature. 
They cleared the way, perhaps, a little, by inventing a rude 
metre, or adopting, from foreign romances, a measure which 
became not the English tongue ; hut they possessed little more 
than a mechanical power. They could not rise above the 
obstacles of the age, nor pierce through the mists that lay 
around them. Chaucer followed, and nrised poetry from the 
dust He has been properly designated the Eather of English 
poetry. 

h. The only poets of celebrity from Chaucer to the period 
when Spenser wrote, are Henry Iloward (Earl of Surrej'), 
Thomas Saekcillc (Lord Buckhurst), and Sir Philip Sidney. 
The Earl of Surrey was, perhaps, our first -writer of narrative 
blank verse. SackvUle was the author of “ Ferrex Porrex,” 
our first regular tragic play, and also of several other pieces. 
Sir Philip Sidney’s poetry is characteristic of the times in 
which he lived. It is full of conceits and strained similes, and 
the versification is occasionally cramped. 

7o4. SrEXSEU, b. 1653, d. 1698. — These -writers were suc- 
ceeded b}" the celebrated Edmund Spenser, author of the ''Faerie 
Queene.” Possessing a vivid fancy, and an almost illimitable 
invention, he was the very genius of personification. He drew 
up shape after shape, scene after scene, castle and lake, woods 
and caverns, monstrous anomalies, and beautiful impossibilities. 
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from the xmfathomahle depths of his mind. His allegories, 
howeyer, me often extravagant, and his obsolete language 
tenders him&ecinentlT obscure. (See 722. c.) 

755. StiATSPEAPJE, h. lo64, d. 1616. — ^Nearly contemporarv 
■svith Spenser, lived Shahjteare, the greatest of poets, and, 
deservedlr, the pride of his countrv. “ Shahspeare,” says 
Johnson, “ is above all writers, at least above all modern 
writers, the poet of uatnre ; the poet th.at holds up to his 
readers a fcnthful mirror of maimers and of life. His characters 
are not modified hy the customs of parlicnlar places, unpractised 
hy the rest of the world ; hy the peculiarities of studies or 
professions^ which can operate but upon small numbers, nor, 
by the accidents of transient fashions or temporary opinions : 
they are the genuine progeny of common humanity, such as the 
world will always supply, and observation will always find. 
His persons act and speak hy the influence of those general 
passions and principles by which all minds are agitated, and 
the whole system of life is continued in motion. In the 
writings of other poets, a character is too often an individual ; 
in those of Shakspe.ore, it is commonly a species.’’ 

He displays an almost unlimited comprehensiveness of mind, 
fertility of imagination, and range of observation. “ He has,’’ 
continues Johnson, “ no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only 
hy men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he shonl’d 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion; even 
where the agency is supernatural, the dialogue is level with 
life. Other writers generally disguise the most natural passions, 
and most frequent incidents; so that he who contemplates 
them in the fwA-, will not know them in the irorld; Shakspeare 
approsimates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful : the 
event which he represents will not happen, hut if it were 
possible, its effects would probably be such ns he has assigned ; 
and it mav be said, that be has not only shown human nature 
as it acts !n real exigencies, but as it would be found in trials 
to which it cannot be e.rposed.’’ (See 722. rf.) 

Between Shak.'pe.ire and Milton lived Ben Seaumonl, 

Fldcher, Jlcrricl:, and Coichy, and also several others of less 
importance. (See 722. d.) 

766. b. IGOS, cL 1674, — c. Midon has been justly 

characterized ns the most Ic-amed of our poets. Mo poem 
evinces so much profound erudition as the *■ P;\radi?e Lost.'’ 
“The learning of all ages,” says Dr. Stebbing, “the opinion’ 
of the wisest men, the superstitions of the most bmighted 
nations, the truths of philosophy and science, and the most 
solemn mysteries of religion, were all explored by this great 
author, and he ponred out the whole vast treasure of his mind 
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into the golden vase his imagination had formei With him 
the lore of truth was the offspring of a tranquil hut noble soul, 
and from the dawning of his mind, it was the object he most 
earnestly sought. But he sought it chiefly among hooks, or 
among those who derived their materials of thinking solely 
from them. One consequence of this was the subjection -of 
passion, thought, and feeling, to memory ; and there is, there- 
fore, to he discovered no beauty of a sentimental kind, even in 
his freshest and earliest poems. The same cause will also 
account for the absence of that heart-reaching, spiritual elo- 
quence with which poetry sometimes awakens us. There are 
scarcely any thoughts to he found in Milton which can he 
ascribed to his sympathy with individual suffering, or to his 
consideration of human nature in its simple hut deep workings. 
He gave himself no time for this unencumbered view of 
humanity. He sought the true philosophy of nature, hut it 
was in the history of sects and kingdoms ; and he learned to 
excite wonder, hut not passion. Whatever, therefore, might 
have been the tendencies of his nature, truth in his poetrv' is 
rqfledted and not primitive truth; the truth which learning 
searches for and discovers, not what every heart feels and 
recognizes.” 

h. But Milton possessed an imagination of the highest order, 
a genius daring as it was great. He did not, indeed, seek for 
a theme amidst ordinary passions, with which men must sym- 
pathize, or in literal facts, which the many might comprehend ; 
hut, on the contrary, he plunged at once through the deep, and 
ventured to the very gates of heaven for creatures with which 
to people his story. Even when he descended upon earth, it 
was not to select from the common materials of humanity ; but 
he dropped at once upon Paradise, awoke Adam from the dust, 
painted the primitive purity of woman, and the erect stature 
and unclouded aspect of man. He displays a grandeur of con- 
ception, a breadth of character, and a towering spirit, pervading 
the whole of his subject, almost unparalleled in any other 
poet. He is, perhaps, the greatest epic poet in the world. 
(See 728. 6.) • 

757. Dbtdex, h. 1G31, d. 1700. — a. Shortly after Milton, 
appeared Drydcn. As a keen satirist, and as a writer of 
sensible, masculine verse, few, if any, surpass him. But, as a 
pc«t, he is of a different order from those who adorned the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, and occupies, decidedly, a lower 
step. He was a writer of shrewd sarcasm, and of* excellent 
good sense ; hut he was deficient in imagination, in pathos, and 
in nature, to constitute him a poet of the highest order. Of 
Diyden, however, it may he said, that he formed the language, 
and improved the melody of English verse. (See 728. &.) 
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b. ContemponuT -rdtli Dryden, lived Xcc. Shortly after- 
wards flonri-shed Dorset, John Phtlltps, Roicc, Parnell, Garth, 
Addison, Prior, Vanbrugh, Congrere, Gag, and the well-known 
Alexander Pope. 

’768. PoFE, h. 1638, d. 1744. — a. Pope had the same good 
sense, the same stinging sarcasm as his predecessor Drvden, 
hat he had greater refinement, and clearer views of moialitr. 
He shot his sharp arrows at the heart of the proud man and 
the knave, the time-server and the hypocrite ; he spared neither 
rank, nor sex, nor age, if it were impudent and jirofligate. He 
was the head of what may he termed the artificial school of 
poetry. His j^try is characterized hy a most melodious versi- 
fication, splenmd diction, and copious imagery, hut with none 
of the higher nttrihutes of creative intellect. It contains 
passages of great pathos, piercing satire, apposite antithetical 
illustrations, and admirably turned compliment. (.See 724. 6.) 

6. Neit, in order of time, but far inferior in merit, we may 
mention Smyt, a stern, shrewd, and sarcastic writer of verse ; 
and Thomson, who looked on Nature with an e.asy hat observant 
eye, and transcribed her varying wonders to man : Young, 
Imown for his “Night Thoughts;” Churchill, a coarse and 
immoral satirist; Shejislonc, AJeenside, and Armstrong, are 
minor poets; Goldsmith and Graif are distinguished, not, 
perhaps, for any mat powers of imagination or fancy, hut for 
their elegance and simplicity of expression. (Sec 725. b.) 

7.59. CowPEE, b. 1731, d. 1800. — During the eighteenth 
century, poetry had become feeble and mechanical, pnncipallv 
arising fiom an imitation of the monotonous versification which 
Pope had introduced. At lost, Cowpct., disdaining to deal in 
the mechanical rersifiaitioa and nerveless coromon-placo poetry 
which were the fashion of his day, sought for inspiration in a 
noble and affecting subject, fertile in images, and which h.ad 
not yet been hackneyed;— that subject was Religion. To 
Cowper, sick of the iancuid manner of his contemporaries, 
ruggedness seemed a venfal fault, or rather a positive merit 
In his hatred of meretricious ornament, and of what he calls 
“creamy smoothness,” he erred on the opposite side. His 
style w.TS too austere, his versification too harsh. But it is not 
easy to overrate the service which he rendered to literature. 
He was the forerunner of a noble race of poet=. IVordsworth, 
Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell. Moore, and Mont- 
gomerv, have consummated what he began — a revolution in 
Englisli poetry. (See 726. J.) 
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THE STUDY OF POETRY. 

XESSOTI 113.— Exercise 113.— 167 - 

7G0. a. The Advantaget reruUing from a judiciom tludg of Poetry , — Several 
reason* concnr In recommending Poetry ns a gnbjcct deserving the rtndy ot all, 
tmd particnlnrly ol the yotmg. Ist. It enlarges the understanding, and Improves 
the taste. "We nope the etndcnt distinctly t)«rs In mind, that tme poetry is not 
mere rhyme, nor mere metre— bnt a creative energy, which combines Into new 
forms, and iroparta to material objecto or abstract Ideas — life, and sentiment, 
and emotion. Elghtly and folly, then, to comprehend and relish the frequently 
compressed argnments, the mytholo^cal or Idstorical allusion*, the moral, 
scientific, or philosophical tmths contained in the productions of onr best poets, 
disciplines and instmets, ns well as delights the mind. For, a person most 
thinh to understand. This is one reason, that mere rhymers are generally 
preferred to real poets by common readers, who either cannot or will not thinh, 
and seek amusement rather than Instruction. Even men possessed, of some 
Ecientifio knowledge, bat who are nnacenstomed to read poetry, frequently affix 
tho most ludicrous construction to passages sufflclently intelligible to well- 
educated youths of thirteen or fourteen years ot ago. — The atteafive reader of 
good 'poetry will fraquently bo struck, not merely by the sentiment, hut by the 
mode of eipnession. He will find that the tbonghts are not only distinctly 
expressed, hut expressed In the fewest words possible, so ns to produce n strong 
and lasting Impre^on. 

i. 2nd. An individual, whose mind has been properly Instructed, can, when 
ha Is fatigued by the tnrmoU of business, or depressed by the vidssitndeii of 
fortune, find nothing more cheering than to wander in the fields of poetry. For 
from the dusty nod busy hnnnte of men, he is bore transported to a brighter and 
nobler scene. Here be enjoys an unclouded sly. a purer atmosphere, fields that 
ore ever green, and flowers that never decay. iEUll and dole, river and wood, the 
gently flowing stream, and the roaring torrent, are all presented in dne propor- 
tion, to please the eye and gratify the heart. Here he holds converse with tho 
sons of heaven-bom Intellect, becomes warmed by their descriptions, wiser by 
their counsels, and ennobled by their sentiments. 

e. Srd. But Poetry has a still greater claim to our attention. It is highly 
conducive to moTVlilg; for, when noWe thoughts and rirtuom principles are pre- 
sented to the mind, clothed in all the fascinations of verse, can wo doubt that 
they win moke a permanent impression upon the mind and heart? Truo It is, 
that we have many poems abounding with verses of n most Immoral nature, 
but. It Is equally true, that we have numerous other poems breathing the purest 
and most exalted sentiments, In language the most engaging and persuasive. 
Are we not, then, acting In accordance with the dictates ot sound wisdom. In 
availing ourselves of so powetfnl an auiiHaiy to virtnons actions, in thus 
storing np, against tho day of temptation, feelings ot parity, and gentleness, 
and high aspirings? The prophet Moses when escaped from the host of 
Pharaoh, David the sweet singer ot Israel, the snblime Isaiah, and the pathetic 
Jeremiah, gave nttcronce to their fcdlngs of joy, of gratitude, and of devotion. 
In aU the power and harmony of verse ; nor did the disciples of the lowly Jesus 
neglect to celebrate. In “ paalm*, and hymn*, and spiritual songs," the high 
praises of their great Eedeemcr. In fact, to the power of poetry, all ages, and 
aU conntries, the mdest as well as the most enlightened, hear witness. Elnca 
Its first great masterpieces were prodneed, everything that is changeable In this 
world has been changed. KeUglons, and language, and forms of government, 
and usages of private lUe.and modes of thinking, all have undergone a succession 
of revolntions. Everything has passed away bnt the great features of nature, 
the heart ot man, and tho mlrades of poetrv. “ The Poemsof Homer,” observes 
Lord Jlncaulay in the “ Edinburgh Beriew,’' " the wonder of ninety generations, 
EtIU retain aU their freshness. They EtUl command tho veneration of minds, 
enriched by the literature of many nations and ages. Having survived ten 
thousand capricious fashions, having teen tncccssive codes of criticism become 
obsolete, they stlU remain. Immortal with the Immortality ot truth, — the tamo 
when pursued in the study of an English scholar, as when they were first 
chanted at the banquets ot the Ionian princes." 
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o. ‘Vrith Tcspcct to the 77W^« in -which the jtndjol Poetry onght to te 
conducted, -we ehall gnole the judIdoM remarks ot a Tciy intelligent ^ter in 
the *' Journal of Education," ^'o. C. Hta words arc as follow It is to youths 
•whose minds are awaienlngfrom the dreams of chUdhood, Trbo?e imaginations 
are kindling with the glow of cnthcriasm, but -whose powers of reason ore yet 
too weak ffufQciently to temper and ebasten. their feelings', that the study’ of 
Poetry oCTers peculi^ attractions ; and it Is precisely -with tneJi that, according 
as the models and examples -presented to them am or arenot judido-ady rdcctcd, 
that study may prove an instrtrtncnt of mcchgoodor evil in tlai formation of 
character. A yonth of ardent temperament, whose ta»tc has already been Bomc- 
•whafc formed by an acquaintance with the better dass of comperdtiem*. 
can hardly foil to have that taste redned by ncqnlrlng a competent tno-rlcdge of 
our standard poeta. As a -means of imparling thU knowledge, the Jndicioiis 
parent or Instructor will not hesitate to avail him«if of some tetU'^heun s(!(C‘ 
/ton, rather than place enh're -works In the hands of his -pupil; and this course 
■wtQ bo chosen, os much with the view of bringing together for cxcmplidcation 
and contrast, the -various lyaintics of style and ccntlmcnt exhilnted in diflcrent 
authors, as of excluding all passages whoso tendency Is gross or dcmcralizing ; 
itbeing too frequently seen that the noblest sentiments, the most refined poetic^ 
taste, end the purest tnoTtdity, are associated In the same volom**, with mcan- 
ncsi, ribaldry, and tmlgaricy. In thus recommending a uhtihn from the "Worka 
ofourpoetsfortho-asoofatudent", -wemnstnot bo suspected of canctionlng a 
similar course with regard to other bran<^c3 of knowledge. The case?, in fact, 
aiu wholly dtfidmilar, since mnch of the poetry -which vco would wish to be read, 
has no jrarUenUr connection with other portions of the TOlumc from -which it 
1b taken. But, were ft otherwise, such on inconvenience wonld be mom than 
counterbalance by the advantage on thcfcxjre of morality to which xrc have 
here adverted.— Selections from the Poets*’ can be ttrongly rccom* 
mended.) 

6. “To produce all the good olTccts which this course of ftuJy may I* 
rendered capable of yielding. It -vrill not be enough that poetical compositions 
however excellent, be merely placed in the hands of the scholar, or that the In- 
ftructor fhould content himself -with /^car/ny a certain number of Terms periodi- 
cally read hr his pupH a ta«k which u*e are vrell aware may be performed wi ih 
great propriety of empharia and Intonation, wbUo. ot the same time, the reader 
coutinnes insensible to all the real boanties of the author. To produce any 
lasting or beneficial impr ^ slon, readings of poetry should be accompanied ter 
rtmartSf both criiiail and cxplanaiory^ on the part of the tutor ; f^cvli^rUici and 
hMB/iei, whether of language or eentiment, should be pointed out ; ImpcrfcctlonB 
most be noticed ; and the siyU of ono author pUco'I in controsx -with that of 
another. By such means the mind of the pupil will openeil, his critical per- 
centious will bo awakened and exercised, and ids ta'dc and judpmcut cannot 
fall to bo Improved.” (Sco Courses of Study In PociTT, 781, 7e'2 ; and aho, 
irortfnrorft'i -valuable “Esiay on Poett and Poetry," afllxc^l to his Poem.*.) 


OF THE DIEFEKEST SPECIES OF POETRA'. 

Xi&SSOTT XX4.— Exercise 1X4.— Pjoc 167- 

7C2. a. Pastoral Poetry . — Pastoral Poetry is a description of 
rural objects; it recalls to our imnpnations those gay scenes 
and pleasing Tievrs of nature, -whicli are commonly the dePght 
of our childhood and youth ; and to -u-hich, in more ndTaneed 
years, men generally recur rrith ple.asnre. 

h. Amidit rural object*, nature prc?ciite, cn all hand*, the Cnost Cell for 
dofcriptlon ; and nothing appears to flow more of lu otrn accord. Into poetical 
Uomb^.than river* and moimlaln?, meadows and hill*. Cock* anl and 
fhephoda Told of care. Ilcncc, tlds rpcclea of I'octry ho?, at all Umc<,Td’.cre’l 
many readers, and cidtc«l many writer*. 

c. Px'^.oTal Poetry not to have been k> early cultlTuif^l as fome cf the 
uther tpecic* of poetry. 1 1 was not till men ho-i began to l-e tL**cmtlrd lu fTrot 
cities, ait'-T the diitincllons of luak nad rtatioa were formcl, that par.oral 

o 3 
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poetry a?sTimcd its prc.-ent appearance. Men then began to look back '.vith plea- 
Bore npon the more Ebnplennd innocent life 'orblch their iOTefatherBled,orwhIch 
at least they fancied them to have led, and, imagining a degree of felicicy tohavc 
taken place in those mral ecenes and jiaitoraJ ooenpations enperior to vrhat 
they then enjoyed, conedTed the idea of celebrating it in pectry. It ivas In 
the court of King Ptolemy, that Thcocfrltns "wrote the Cret Pastorals "with 
■which "we are acquainted ; and, la the court of Angnstns, he "was imitated by 
Virgil. 

763. a. The great charm of Pastoral Poetry arises from the 
view which it exhibits of the tranquiUitj- and happiness of a 
rural life. This pleasing illusion^ therefore, the poet must 
carefolly sustain. He must display to us all that is agreeable 
in that state, hut hide whatever is di^leasing. He must paint 
its simplicity' and innocence to the mil, hut he must cover its 
rudeness and misery. 

6. DistresEes, indeed, and nuTtetice, he may attribntc to it ; but it is the pas- 
toral life, emb&dshed and beantlficd, or at least seen only on its fairest side, that 
the poet ought particularly to present to na. In embellishing Kntnro, ho most 
not altogether disguise her, or join -with rural ElmpUcity and happiness, ench 
I mp r o v e ments ns are nniiatnral and foreign to her. If it is not exactly real life 
■which ho presents to ns, it must, however, have Its resemblance. 

764:. a. The scene must always he laid in the country, and 
distinctly draivn and set before us. A good poet "will particu- 
larize his objects, and diversify the face of nature, hy.presenting 
to us such new images as may correspond with the emotions or 
sentiments which he describes. 

h. "With respect to the characters which ought to he intro- 
duced into Pastorals, they must he personB who are wholly 
engaged in rural occupafious. They may he supposed to 
possess good sense and reflection, sprightliness and "vivacifyj 
they may have tender and delicate feelings, since these are, 
more or less, the portion of men in aU ranks of life. 

They must not, however, deal In abstract reasoning, and BtiH less in the 
points and concats of on affected gnilaatry; bnt must speak the language of 
plain sense, and natural feeUngs, 

765. a. The fiwfyect of Pastoral Poetry should comprehend the 
various adventures which give occasion to those engaged in a 
country life, to display their disposition and temper j the scenes 
of domestic felidfy or disgniet} the attachment of friends and 
of relatives ; "the rivalship and competitions of lovers j the ■un- 
expected successes or miSortunes of families. 

l. Were tho narratlvo and the Eentimcntal judlolonaly intermixed with fa<i 
dCBcripUTe in this kind of poetiy, It ■would become much more interestingto tho 
generality of reader*. 

c. The Pastoral Ballad” of Shenstone is considered the best 
|ioem of 'thifl Mnd in ■the English language ; and the Gentle 
bhepherd” of AMan ILamsay, -written in the Scottish dialect, has 
also obtained great celehrify. 
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7GG. a. Lyric Fodry. — ^The tenn ode signifies, in Greek, the 
same as song or hymn, and Lyric Poetry implies, that the verses 
are accompanied vrith a lyre, or musical instrument. 

h. All Odes may he considered under four denominations. 
Pirst, Sacred Odes ; as, hymns addressed to God, and composed 
on religions subjects ; such are the Psalms of David, vrhich 
exhibit this species of poetryin the highest degree of perfection. 
Secondly, Heroic Odes, vhieh are composed in praise of heroes, 
and in the celebration of martial exploits ana great actions. 
Of this kind are Pindar's Odes, and some ferv of Horace’s. 
These hsvo kinds ought to have elevation and sublimity for 
their reigning characters. Thirdly, Moral and Philosophical 
Odes, vrhere the sentimente arc cnieflv inspired by virtue, 
friendship, and humanity. Of this kini are many of the odes 
of Horace, and several of our best modem Lyrical compositions ; 
and this species may be said to possess a middle station. 
Fotirtbly, PesHve and Amorous Odes, calculated merely for 
pleasure and entertainment. Of this nature are all Anacreon’s; 
soirie of Horace’s ; and many songs and productions that belong 
to the Lyric species. The characteristics of these ought to be 
elegance, smoothness, and gaiety. 

' c. In Greek, the principal Ljuic poets are, Pindar, Eurip'idcs, 
Soph'dcles, and Anacreon ; in Latin, Horace. 

d. In our envn language rvo have several L 3 Tic compositions 
of considerable merit; among ivhicb are, Milton's “ L’ Allegro” 
and "Tl Penseroso ;” the two rival odes of Pope and Pry den on 
“ St. Cecilia’s Day ;” Gray's “ Bard,” " Progress of Poetry/’ and 
his “ Ode on Eton College ;” together with several odes by 
Collins, AJeenside, Cowley, and Gay. 

e. It Is not ncccsarr. In the c t rccturc of an Ode. that It thoald bo ns rc^lor 
In all Its parts ns n Didactic or an Epic poem. But there mnat bo n cnbjcct ; 
there must bo parts ■^hlch tnoLo np a •whole ; nnd n connection of those parts 
■with ono mother. Thongh the transitions o£ themght nay be light nnd 
delicate, snch «s arc prompts by a lively fancy, yet they thonld be snch ns pro- 
fcrvo the connection of Ideas, and show tho anther to bo one who thinta, and 
not one who raves. 


7G7. a. Hidacdc Podry. — ^The intention of Didactic or Pre- 
ceptive Poetry is, to convey indnidion either in the arts, in 
morals, or in philosophy. 

By tho charm of ■versillcatlon. It render* instmetion more ni;rccab!c ; by the 
dc s<^pU ons, cplfodcs, or dlgrcsrion*, nnd other embelU-hmcats which It may 
Interweave, It detains and enga^ the fan^, nnd fixes tacfnl facta more deeply 
On the memory. 

l. In Didactic Poetry, the fundamental qualities consist of 
sound thought, just principles, and clear and apt illustratioas. 

c. The poet mnst rtndy to tcHctc nnd amnjo hie render, hj cermectin;? fcmo 
•>?Teea*jlo episodes with the principal tnbiect- There Ls Indeed, nothing in 
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poetry, cither entertaining or acscriplite, rrhich a ajaacticiiTitcr of geninsmny 
not be ailowcd to introdnee into some part of Ws tvork ; pro-rMccl that tneh 
episodes rise aatomll y from the main snbjcct, that they are not dnproportioned 
to it in length, and that the anthor fcnoivs how to descend with propriety to the 
pl^ siyie, as wdl ns how to rise to the bold and the flgnratlve. 

d. The pmcipal Didacfic compositions are, the Georgies ” 
of HrotV, Horace's “ Art of Poetry,” Tope's “ 'Essay on Criti- 
cism,” his Essay on Man,” Young's ‘^25ight Thonghts,” 
Cowper's Poems, and Tolloh's “ Course of Time.” 

768. a. Satiric Poetry is a species of the Didactic, and 
professes to have in view the reformation of manners ; and, to 
accomplish this purpose, it boldly censures vice and idcioiLS 
characters. 

6, Satire is tometims dirided Into the joctw: and Indicrons, or the rerions and 
declamatory. The poem of “ Hndibras,” by JSatlrr, is a specimen of the former, 
and that of the “ Donclad,’’ by Popt, of the latter Idnd. 

769. Toetical Tpistles are commonly intended as ohservalions 
on authors, or on life and characters ; in delivering vrhich, the 
poet does not purpose to compose a formal treatise, or to confine 
himself strictly to regular method; but gives scope to his 
genius on some particufar theme -which prompted him to -write. 


XESSOIT llSr— Exercise XXB.r—Fage 1C8, 

770. a. JOescndptice Toetry . — ^Descriptive Poetiy enters into, 
every kind of Poetical Composition, Pastoral, Lyric, Didactic, 
Epic, and Dramatic, and is generally introdneed as an embellish- 
ment. There are, however, some poems which are professedly 
descriptive; the principal of which are, Denham's " Coopeirs 
Hill,” Dyer's “ Grongar Hill,” Thomsoj^s Seasons,” Uoid- 
tmith's “Deserted Yillnge” and “Traveller,” Tamelfs 
“Hermit,” Togers' “ Pleasures of Memory,” and Campbelfs 
“ Pleasures of Hope.” 

6. In description, a true poet makes us ima^e that -we hare 
the objects before our eyes; he catches the distinguishing 
features; he gives them the colours of life and reauty; be 
places them in such a light, that a painter could copy after 
him. 

e. This happy talent is chiefly owmg to a UteIt fimcy, and to a baKt of keen 
ctwerration, by which the mind Crrt recelTes a lively Impresdon of tbs object, 
and then by employing a proper aelection of cSrcnmetancss in describing it, 
tmnemlta that impression, in Its fnli force, to the imaginntmn of others. 

d. In tie teUdion of circumstances lies the great art of pictnrcsqne deanap- 
tlon. In theyfrjf ptace, they ought not to be Tulwar and common ones, snch as are 
apt to be passed by without retnarl: ; bnt. ns mneh as poraWe, nejcand oriyinoJ, 
v.'hich may catch the fancy, and draw attention. In the next place, they ongbt 
to bo each ns particularize the object described, and mark it etrongly. Ko 
description, that rcits in generals, can be good. For we can perceive nothing 
clearly in Vlc aljttrad; ail distinct ideas arc formed into pariiculart. In the 
Vard place, ell circumstances employed ought to be uniform, and of a piece; 
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that is, when yon arc describing n great object, every drcmnstanco bronght Into 
vlewriionJd tend to aggrandko; or, when describing a gay and pleasant one, 
thonld tend to beautify ; that, by this means, the Impresrion may rest upon the 
imagination complcte’omJ entire. LasUff, tho d r c om stances in des o d p tion ehonld 
bo txjireued trilh conas«jf« and simptieity; for, when either too much exng- 
gemtrf, or too long dwelt npon and extended, they never fan to weaken the 
i m pie gl on that is designed to be made. 

e. The poems of Sir Walter Scott, Campbell, Goldsmith, and 
Byron, aTwund "orith beautiful and masterlj descriptions. 


771. — Epic Poetry. — An Epic poem is a narration, and, 
in part, a dramatic representation, of some important enter- 
prize. Epic poetrr, ho^rerer, differs essentially from all pieces 
conmosed for scenic exhibition. Compassion is the great object 
of Tragedy, and ridicide the jwvince of Comedy ; but the 
predominant character of the Epic is, admiration excited by 
heroic actions. Dramatic xvriting displays characters chiefly 
by means of sentiments and passions ; Epic poetry, chiefly by 
means of actions ; the emotions, therefore, are more prolonged 
and less violent than those excited by Dramatic- composition. 

772. In an Epic poem there are three objects to he con- 
sidered, the Action, the Actors, and the Karrotive.^ 

a. First, it is necessary that the action should be one. 

For, tmity ot action In ev er y compoeUlon mnkes a ftronseT Impression on the 
mind, than n number of incidents which have no connection with one another. 
It mnst not be a elight unity, as the action of one man, bnt a strict connection, 
atraln of means poinrinc to tome end ; so. the main end of the “ iEneid” U the 
Ktahllshment of .3iieasui Italy; In Uia‘*OdyEfey,'' it lathe return of tnysacs to 
Itbnca ; and. In tho “ Hind,” the effects of the resentment of Achilles. 

b. The unity of the l^ic action does not, however, exclude 
the introduction of all Episodes or subordinate actions or inci- 
dents which are not essential to the main action, provided they 
are related to, or coimected with it. 

Thns, the interview of Hector with Androm'iiche in the “ Hmd,” the ttcry ot 
KlsnsandEnrJalnalnthe “ iEneld,” arc episodes. Episodes thonld, howcvcr.flow 
natnraUy from the Enbject, pretent objects different from nny other In tho 
poem, and be elegant and wcU finished. 

_ c. An Epic action must be yrcal ; that is, it mnst have sufli- 
cieiit splendour and importance, both to fix our attention and 
to justify the magnificent colouring which the poet bestows 
upon it It must, likewise, bo intcrcstiny, and not of modem 
date, 

d. With regard to the time or duration of the Epic action, 
no precise limit can he assigned. 

A oonsidcrahle extent is always allowed to it, is it do« not nrof-.^.ri]y dfpcn.1 
on thorn violent pateiona which enn be mppoted to hare only a rhrrt oca- 
tlnoancc. 
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778. a. Tlie Personages or Actors introduced into an Epic 
poem must lie stiitahle, and their characters must he consistent 
■with themselves, and he "well supported.' 

h. It Is not necessary that all the octora he morally good ; Imperfect, nay, 
■ridous characters, may find In it a proper place, though the prindpal figures 
esiibited should be such as tend to raise admiration and love, rather than hatred 
or contempt, 

774. a. In the Narrative of the poem, the poet may either 
relate the -whole story in his o-wn character, or introduce some 
of his personages ■ to relate any p^ of the action that has 
passed before the poem opens. The -whole of the narrative 
must he perspicuous, animated, and enriched -with aU.the 
beauties of poetry- j for, in Epic poetry, -we es^ect everything 
that is sublime m description, tender in sentiment and bold 
and lively in erpression. And, therefore, if an author is des- 
titute of affecting scenes, and deficient in poetical colouring, 
he can have no success. The ornaments -which Epic poetry 
admits, must aU be of the grave and chaste Hnd. Nothing 
that is loose, ludicrous, or afiected, finds any place there. All 
the objects -which it presents ought to be either great, or tender, 
or pleasing. 

6. The principal Epic poets are, Horner, Virgil, Tasso, and 
Milton. 


Tib. Tragedy and Comedy. — Tragedy is an exhibition of the 
characters and behaviour of men m some of the most trying 
and critical situations of life, and describes their passions, 
Turtues, crimes, and sufferings. Tragedy, when properly 
■written, points out to men the consequences’ of their o-svn 
actions, sno-ws the direful effects which ambition, jealousy, 
love, resentment, and other strong emotions, when misguide 
or left unrestrained, produce upon human life. 

776, Comedy is sufficiently discriminated from Tragedy by 
its general spirit and strain. ‘While pity and terror, -with the 
other strong passions, form the province of the latter, the 
chief, or ramer the sole instrument of the former, is ridicule. 
Comedy aims^ at correcting improprieties and follies of beha- 
viour, by giving us pictures taken from among ourselves, by 
exhibiting to the age a faithful copy of itself, and by satirizing 
the predominant vices. 


777. a. The Epigram and the Epitaph . — The word Epigram 
origin^y meant an inscription which was gener^y engraved 
or written on pillars,^ porches, or the- pedestals or bases of 
statues; but it now signifies a short and -witty poetical com- 
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E osition/ Ihe point or humour of -which is expressed in the 
itter lines. 

K Thcragli the epigram If, In general, applicable only to topics of mirth end 
^ety, yet, even the most t^ons eabjccta have Bometimes been agreeably pre- 
sented in tWa fornu The <5»lgtam of Dr. Doddridge, on the vrortls 
Ticimus r/roma/,” (“ While nrc Ure, let ns live,**,) Is well faiowru 
** Lire while yon lire, the eplcnre would tay. 

And gw-T) the pleasures of the paalng day ; 
live while jou live, the eaertd preacher oics. 

And giro to God eaA motnent as It files ; — 

Lord, in my view let both tmlted bel 
I lire in pleasure, whDc 1 lire to Thee-” 

778- The Epitaph is nearly allied to the ejjigmn^ and has a 
similar derivation/ meaning, literallj", an insenption. Like the 
epigram, too, it -was originally very simple in its stmeture, con- 
siEtmg frequently of a single line, or even of a few words, 
which served to attract the notice of the passer-by. 

In a good Epitaph, the name, end something of the charac- 
ter, of the deceased should be introduced ; but every thing that 
is fulsome, light, or trifling, should he avoided. 


770.' TTte Ele^y . — ^The term Elegy ■was formerly applied 
to the ftmeral monody, hut, nt present, it includes all plain- 
tive strains. The elegiac stanza is generally written in 
verses of five fee^ or ten syUahles, ns in Gray’s celebrated 
“ Elegy in a Country Churchyard ; ” sometimee, however, 
it is exchanged for a lighter strain, as in CowperiB ‘'Alex- 
ander SelldrK.” 

780. TTie Sonnet . — The Sonnet is derived from the Italian 
school, and haa nt difierent periods, been much cultivated in 
this country. In its original form it consisted of fourteen lines, 
and this form is still preserved in what ore esteemed true 
sonnets. 
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7S1. Courses of Siud^ in Toctry : — 

1. Elementary. 

1. JKai/j’a “ Divine Songs.” Then, Jane Tay/orV Poeme. 

2. Juvenile. 

n r a. Vaynds " Select Poetrj' for Children — or, 

■ t^b. CooEs “Pirst Book of Poetry.” 

3. Middle. 

a. Hughes’s “ Select Specimens of English Poetrj’ ; ” an ex- 
„ ceUent selection. 

■ ' b. Cook's “Second Book of Poetry the Extracts in chro- 

nological order, 

4. The Ujpper Classes. 

4. a. Headings in Poetry, nith notices of the Authors. 

^ f Graham’s “ Studies from the English Poets — or, 

’ \Paynds “ Studies in Poetry,” vrith short notices. 

6. Cotoper's “ Task,” “-Table Talk,” &c. 

6. Readings from Shakspcate, containing 9 Plays. 

782. — 5. For Advanced. Students. 

j f Aiken’s Poets, containing the principal Poets entire ; or, 

1. CampSefTsEoets, containing large selections nrith criticisms; 
or, the principal Poets entire; namely, 

2. Shakspeare’s Plays, portions of; or, Bouidleds edition. 

.3, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” An annotated edition. 

4. Popds Poems. Macrcadfs expurgated edition. 

5. Goldsmith’s “ Traveller” and “ Deserted Village." 

6. Cotoped s “Task,” &c. 

7. Scoifs “ Marmion,” &c. 

8. Wordsworth’s " Excursion,” &c. 

9. Crahbds Poems. 
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ADVICE TO THE STUDENT 

Oir TITT: JIESIAX habits ^•T:CESSART for the ATTAEOTEjrT, 
BETESnOH, ART) READY APFLICATIOR OF HKOWEEDOE. 


Iiessons 116 to 120. 

Ih concluding this work, I have thought it odvisahle to present 
the young student with a few hints on the Mental Habits 
which are necessary for the AUainmmit, Jtdmdoi), and JRcadi; 
AppUcntion of Knowledge. The utilitv of inserting in this 
place any observations calculated to enforce attention to these 
subjects will, it is hoped, be so obvious, ns to supersede the 
necessity for adducing any arguments in favour of such a mode. 

XiBSSON 116. — Exorcise IZS.—Piipc IS". 

I. OR THE ATTAIRHERT OF KROWLEDGE. 

In treating of this subject, I shall consider first. The mental 
habits which obdntcl ; and, secondly, Tiiose which contribute 
to advance the Attainment of Knowledge. 

1. JtERTAL HABITS WHICH ODSTECCT OCR rROGHrAS. 

1. The first great obstacle to all advancement in knoirMge is, the 
pumiii of a multiplicity of subjects at once. 

"When we are hurried from subject to subject, bestowing a little 
time on this and a little on that, our attention is divided, and our 
energies become enfeebled ; sutficient time is not allowed for forming 
clear ideas upon any one Bulgc-ct, the impressions made upon the 
mind are faint, and, of course, transient; wo thus become coafnsid, 
and as no progress is made, no satisfaction can be derived. 

In no respect, therefore, is wisdom more cvincc-d than in knowing 
evhat things we ought to attempt, and to i-lni extent we can go. 
Thus, what might bo proper for one who has the disposal of his own 
time, would be the very reverse to another who is not so favoured. 
In cither case, our rule holds good. For, the more numfrcus are 
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the rabjects Tvhich a man pursues, under any circumstances, the less 
time he has to bestow on each, and the less improvement he wiU, 
consequently, make. By aiming at too much, he may lose all. 

On the contrary, by confining our attention for a time to those 
subjects which are the most important, and which are the foundation 
of others, our progress will be certain if not rapid ; and haring 
tasted the pleasure of success, we shall enter, with an accelerated 
desire, upon the pursuit of others. This has been the method 
adopted by all those men who have been distinguished for profound 
and varied knowledge. ]3y aiming only at 'a few things, th^ con- 
quered; — by laying a solid foundation, they could erect a noble 
superstructure. 

2. evil similar to the preceding is, a multiplicity of books. 

"Whatever advantages we may derive from having access to an 

extensive library when our educational career is completed, we can 
derive few before that period has arrived. Bor the student is thus 
tempted to read other works than those which ought to engage his 
attention ; and, by being diverted from the main object of his pur- 
suit, ho never advances beyond the mere elements, "We do not deny 
tliat much superficial knowledge has sometimes been acquired by 
this means, but this is not of much value, nor of much practical 
utility : what we recommend is, the acquisition of solid, and not of 
heterogeneous and superficial knowledge, of vigorous and not of 
desultory, mental habits. "We need scarcely say, that the same 
remarks are equally applicable with respect to the numerous perio- 
dicals at present issuing from the press. However advantageous 
they may be at a subsequent period, as sources of relief as well as 
cf information, they are not adapted to extend the knowledge or 
improve the habits of the young pupil, or of him who wishes to 
study systematically. 

"We would, therefore, recommend the young and earnest stndent 
to procure, by the aid of some experienced fiiend, the lest hook on 
any subject, and confine himself to that. For the possession of 
several on the same subject is, to a learner, a temptation to forego 
thought, and to turn at every difficulty from one to the other. 
Besides, as these works may bo different both in arrangement 
and mode of explanation, the mind by this means becomes be- 
wildered and not instructed, and unable to retain and apply the 
facts contained in any of them. 

3. The third obstacle to real improvement is, that of hunyipg 
tlirongb an author. 

When a man proceeds more quickly than the understanding and a 
due examination of the subject will permit, it may be truly said. 
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that the faster he travels, the farther he is from the right road. 
He may thus devour ■whole libraries, and yet possess no solid kno'w- 
ledge. His ^es have glided -vrith rapidity over the pages, but his 
ideas have vanished like the shadows of a doud flying over a field 
in a summer’s day, Kotv, if the young student -will only consider 
for a moment, he -nill readily perceive that this is not the tvay to 
gain knowledge. Suffieicnf time and earnest labour, are the price 
which knowledge demands. 

4. The fourth obstacle to knmcledge is, that of changing the boohs 
or the object of pursuit. 

There ore individuals who can never be charged with having read 
a book through, be it ever so hastily; for they read a little in one 
and then lay it aside for another, which in its turn shares the same 
fate as its predecessor; or, perhaps, they commence quite a diflTerent 
branch of study. Fully resolved now to prosecute ■with vigour this 
last chosen subject, they purchase the necessary books, &c., but, 
alas! some kind asiociatc interferes, some fccturc is to be heard, or 
some great meeting is to be attended, end this changes their views 
again. Indi'ridnuls of this class may be compared to a man per- 
petnally changing his route, always setting off, but never arriving 
at the place of destination. 

■VTe have known individnals of respectable talents and tolerably 
indostrions habits, anxious also to obtain knowledge, who have never 
derived any satisfuction from the efforts which they hove made. 
After ha'ring formed their plan, and pursued it for some time -with 
diligence, they have perhaps mingled in some company in which the 
particular subject of their study has been depreciated, and, simply 
from their inability to reply to the objections which have been 
adduced, they have been tempted to relinquish it, and begin onother. 
But they should have remembered, that though they were unable to 
give a reply, yet a reply, and a satisfactory one too, might perhaps 
have been given. All that an individual should do in this case, 
therefore, is to re-examine the reasons for his pursuing this or that 
study; and if, from just reasoning, and talking the matter over 
■with some person older and more qualified to decide than himself 
he should feci convinced of the benefits to be ultimately derived, let 
him make a determined stand against all opposition; for trant of 
success is frequently attributable to trasfe of energy, rather than to 
deficiency of abilities. Indeed, it -will generally be found, that great 
attainments depend more upon the adoption of a proper method, and 
p.rscvcranet in carrying it out, than upon great natural endowments; 
for, faculties apparently modcratp, become, by proper discipline, 
strong and 'rigorous ; and " energy of mind, like pemer in mechanism. 
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if once attained, may be directed and applied to a variety of 
objects.” 

5. The fifth olsiacle to cnir progress in knowledge is, pursuing it in 
a desultory manner. 

Tbougb a certain degree of varietg may occasionallg contribute to 
render study agreeable, and though it may sometimes be necessary 
to forego study altogether, and enter into lively conversation, or 
engage in some proper amusement, that the mind may be refreshed, 
yet these interruptions must neither be long nor frequent, lest a 
habit of idleness or listlessness be engendered. It iriU be found 
that a regular and temperate application of the mind to study, uill 
enable a man to acquire more knorwledge, and with greater ease, 
than the most intense study, with long or frequent intermissions. 

6. The last obstacle which tcc shall notice is, that of wandering 
from the sulfect. 

There are indmduals, and not a few, who, on reading an author, 
frequently stop, not to thinh of what they are reading, but to muse. 
Some extraneous idea has occurred to their minds which absorbs 
their attention, and prevents them from proceeding. Now, this 
habit of reverie or musing,^ almost inevitably gives the imagination 
an undue influence, and, perhaps, more than any other quality, 
unfits the mind for making any advances in knowledge. 


lESSON 117.— Exercise 130.— 187. 

2. HABITS WHICH COXTBIHOTE TO ADVANCE OCE PEOGEESS. 

After having pointed out those habits which retard our improve- 
ment, I now proceed to explain those which will advance our progress. 

7. — 1. The first thing is, to form a proper yifan of study. 

In forming his plan, the student should take into account hia 
present acquirements. In the great majority of instances of those 
who are their own instructors, it will be found better to begin with 
works containing the rudiments of any Art or Science rather than 
with larger Treatises. 

By thus beginning at the Elements, the road is rendered more 
easy and pleasant, and the mind becomes gradually prepared to 
combat with difficulties. VliateTer time is devoted to this pre- 
joratory training, is so much lime gained. On the contrary, by 
commencing with subjects that nro difficult, the mind is put to a 
stretch beyond its strength, and, like the body strained at lifting too 
heavy a weight, frequently has its force broken, and is rendered 
unfit for vigorons exertions in future. 
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Asraming, then, that the student has seen sufficient reason for 
adopting the plan tre have proposed, vre would urge the necessity 
ofyerscttrance; for, however excellent a plan may be of itself, it 
will bo totally useless without a firm, determined pertcvcrancc on 
the part of the student. He must, henceforth, reject the absurd 
prattle of those who are constantly asserting, that method and 
rules are unnecessary for geniuses. High eiceUenco, be it ever 
remembered, never was attained by the greatest and noblest of 
Nature’s sons, but by the constant application of all the mental 
faculties. ‘‘It is a common, but a very ill-grounded prejudice,” 
remarks the author of " The Pursuit of Knowledge,” ‘‘ to imagine that 
anything like regularity or diligence is either impracticable to high 
genius or unfavourable to its growth and exercise. Perfect tclf- 
control is the crowning attribute of the very highest genius, which, sa 
far, therefore, from unfitting its possessor to submit, cither in the 
management of his time or the direction of his thoughts, to tho 
restraints of arrangement and system, enables him, on the contrary, 
to yield to them as if he felt them not; and which, by exerting 
this supremacy over itself, achieves, in fact, its greatest triumphs. 
It is true, that its far-seeing eye will often discern tho error or 
inadequacy of theories and rules of discipline, which, to a narrower 
vision, may seem perfect and incontrovertible, and will, accordingly, 
violate them with sufficient audacity. But, when it docs so, it is 
out of no spirit of wanton outrage, or from any inaptitude to take 
upon itself tho obligations of a law; but merely because it must of 
necessity reject the law that is attempted to bo imposed upon it, in 
order to bo enabled to obey a higher and more comprehensive law of 
its own. It would be well if those would think of this, who, feeling 
within tlicmselvcs merely a certain ixcitcmcnl and turimtenec of 
spirit, the token, it may be, of awakening powers, but as certainly 
tho evidence of their immaturity and weakness, mistake their 
feverish volatility, and nnsetlledness of purpose, for what they have 
been taught to call tho lawlessness of genius ; and thereupon fancy 
it is incumbent upon them to fly from all manner of restraint, ns 
perilous to their high prerogative. Genius is neither .above law, 
nor opposed to it; but, provided only that the law to which it is 
proposed to subject it be one worthy of its obedience, finds its best 
strength, as well as its most appropriate embellishment, in wearing 
its fetters. Art, which is the manifestation of geniu', is equally the 
manifestation of judgment; which instc.ad, therefore, of bring some- 
thing irreconcilable with genius, may, from this truth, bo discerned 
to be not only its most natural ally, but, in all its highest creations, 
its indispensable associate and fellow-labourer.” 
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8. — 2. The second requisite for the attainment of knowledge is, the 
habit of fixing onr niidiyided attention upon the subject under con- 
sideration. 

Want of enccess in stndy arises frequently, not so much from the 
nature of the subject itself, as from the difficulty -we experience in 
preventing our thoughts from wandering. 

The first step to be taken in order to fix the attention, is to remove 
all those obstacles and temptations -which would retard our progress. 
A Tariety and recurrence of outward objects, hare great influence in 
distracting the attention ; the diligent student must, therefore, -with- 
draw to retirement and silence, and thus preclude, in. some degree, 
the solicitations which arise from external things. 

But there a-re other enemies besides those -from -without. The 
memory and imagination are ever active in vrithdra-wing our attention 
from the proper subjects of study. To these may be added, restless- 
ness, impatience, anxiety, and whatever tends to agitate the mind ox 
depress the spirits. But, from whatever source, and in whatever 
shape, the impediments to attention spring up, the student must 
endeavour to throw them off -with spirit and determination; for 
nothing important can be attained without close and strenuous 
application. Whatever difficulty may attend our first efforts in the 
attainment of this valuable object, repetition -will render every effort 
easier, and practice -will induce the habit. 

One expedient, sometimes adopted when the attention begins to 
flag, is to read aloud ; another is to close the book, and try to recol- 
lect or -write down what we have been reading. 

9. — 3. A third requisite is, rightly and fully to understand the 
meaning of an author ; for, unless we accustom ourselves to affix to 
every word and sentence its proper signification, our ideas of the sulfect 
will be indistinct, and our conclusions erroneous. 

Eirst. Consider the signification of the words and phrases, ac- 
cording to the import usually attached to them by persons of the 
same nation, and about the same time as that in which the author 
lived. — This rule is important in ascertaining the exact modem 
meaning of several terms employed in the authorized version of the 
Scriptures, but which have become obsolete in the sense understood 
two centuries ago. The same remark may be made -with regard to 
many words occurring in Chaucer, Shakspearc, Spenser, and other 
■svriters of that period. 

Becondly. Compare the -words and phrases used by an author 
in one place -with the same or kindred words and phr^es -used bv 
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him in other places; these are generally called parallel pas- 
sages. This rule is particularly applicable ■mth respect to the 
Scriptures. 

Thirdly. Observe the tcope and design of the irriter in that par- 
ticnlar chapter, section, or paragraph, in which the word or phrase 
occurs, and this will assist in ascertaining the true meaning. 

Fourthly. Consider not only the spcalccr, but the persons to 
v:hom the speech is directed, the circnmstances of time and place, the 
temper and spirit of the tpcaJetr, as well as the temper and spirit of 
the hearers. 

Fifthly. In matters of dispute, we should nerer, from any preju- 
dice of party spirit, tcarp the sense of the writer to our own opinion, 
but fairly and honestly understand it as the author intend'd it. 

Sixthly. It has been recommended, with respect to a work of 
importance, first to read it through in a rather cursory manner, pre- 
viously to our reading it with studious attention ; because, there may 
be seveial difllcnlties which cannot be distinctly understood, without 
a clearer comprehension of the author's whole scheme. In such 
treatises, many difficulties which present themselves at first, may be 
solved as we proceed. Those passages, however, which require more 
than ordinary attention, should be marked for a closet examination 
afterwards. 


10. — 1. A fourth requisite is, to discriminate between true and 
false reasoning. 

This is one of the most important, and one of the most difficult of 
all the requirements that we have enumerated ; and to bo fully acted 
upon, requires a gradual procedure. Thus, it would be absurd to 
expect a boy of fourteen or sixteen, or even nn adnlt who has not 
been much accustomed to attend to a train of reasoning, to ascertain 
on which side the truth lies, from the arguments adduced by Dr. 
■Whately in favour of the Syllogism, and those given by Dr. Camp- 
bell in opposition to it. To determine in such cares -rriih propriety, 
requires some experience in the art of argumentation. — As a General 
Bute the exercise of good strong sense, careful analysis, and freo- 
dom from passion, prejudice, or undue partiality is indispensable for 
distinguishing troth from error. 

11. — 5. A fifth requisite is, to endeavour to arnri at amernun 
I’ttnrcirixs on all the svlgects to which our diention is direct'd. 

In every kind of knowledge, whether art, science, or religion, there 
are some fixed principles with which we must become thoroughly 
gcgucinted. These wiU serve ns a safe guide in all car robsequeat 
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inquiries, and frequently as a test of tbe truth or faUacy of our 
conclusions. Such is that great principle in natural philosophy, the 
doctrine of gravitation, or the mutual tendency of aU bodies torrards 
each other, by rrhich Sir Isaac Newton accounted for a multitude of 
appearances in the heavenly bodies as weR as on the earth. Such 
is that ■principle of morality given us by our Saviour, “ Do to others 
as you would have them do to yon;” which should be the rule of 
action towards our neighbour. And such, also, are those principles 
in religion, " That a rational creature is accountable to his Alahcr 
for his actions;” “That the soul of man is immortal,” &c. li^e 
must, however, be careful to admit nothing as an established prin- 
ciple which is not just and tme; for an error in principle may 
engender thousands in practice. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that we can arrive at absolute 
certainty on every subject of inquiry, as there are many things 
beyond the limited comprehension of man. Xet, we must balance 
arguments as justly as we can, and decide according to the prepon- 
derance of evidence, be that ever so smalL This course wiR enable 
us to form a probable opinion : and these probabRities frequently 
determine a thousand actions in human life, and sometimes even in 
matters of rehgion, 

12. — 6. To assist in arriving at a proper general conclusion in 
our reasoning and inquiries, no habit is more important than that of 
Patient Investigation. 

To investigate,- in the proper acceptation of the word, signifies to 
search for an unhnown object, by observing and fotloicing the traces 
which it has left, in the path which leads to its unknown situation. 
— ^The habit of patient investigation, is equaRy requisite and bene- 
ficial in the investigation of individual character, historic facts, the 
phenomena of matter and of mind, and the stiR more important 
truths of Divine Revelation. It requires long and attentive observa- 
tion in noticing and coRecting a number of facts; discriminating 
Judgment in ascertaining in what particulars they agree with, or, in 
what they differ from each other ; and jnst reasoning in forming 
some general conclusion. 

13. — 7. OlscTvafion is another mode which contributes towards the 
attainment of Knowledge. 

By Observation is here meant, the attentive ■notice which the mind 
takes of the occurrences of human life, whether they are sensible or 
intellectual, whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves or 
others, 'Whatever we see, hear, feel, or perceive bv sense or con- 
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edoBsness, may be included under this head. — The habit of carcfnl 
Observalion is, indeed, of the first importance in every department 
of life. The successful acquisition of every science depending upon 
c.vperiment; — the attainment of knowledge of every kind depending 
upon the exercise of the perceptive faculty; — the cnllivntion of 
taste; — the common concerns of life; — the intercourses of civility; 
— and the efforts of benevolence; — ^require the constant exercise of 
this valuable habit. 

If. — 8. Attendance on ly.cinrcs is another means of improvins in 
knowledge; but, it is necess.ary, that we should have some preriorr 
acquaintance with the subject, and cfUrirardt, examine and trca.-v.rc 
vp the knowledge thus acquired. Lectures heard nndcr these cir- 
cnmstanccs will be beneficial, and particularly if tlie Lecturer i^ 
eminently qualified to commrmicato his knowledge, and p^osu.-s’d 
of suiWble apparatus. — Unless some such method as the one just 
recommended be adopted, attendance on lectures will degenerate 
into mere trifling. 

16. — 9. Able IxsTnrcrons. — The habits just enumerated are 
requisite in every period of life. But in youth, the plan superior to 
all others for acquiring sound knowledge, studious habits, and a taste 
for neatness, is the employment of accomplished and energetic in- 
structors. Under their guidance, the haard of using inferior work.', 
or of falling into dcsnltory habits of stndy is avoided. 

XBSSOIT 118 Exercise 131.— Payc 18S. 

n. or THE HETE>'nox or orn K^■owI.'^I)CE. 

IG. The RnTESTior.' of our knowledge depends upon the ^Tnnr,rp; 
or tbat faculty by which the mind retains and recalls the ideas 
which it has previously received. 

a. The Importance of the memory has been much under-rated by 
several writers on education, wbo, perhaps, from Laving seen the 
memory clone cultivated during the period of childhood, have gone 
to the opposite extreme of scarcely cultivating it at nlL But this is 
a most dangerous error; for, why labour to acquire what we c.ar.nct 
retain ? dVithout memory, the mind of man would be a perfect blank, 
destitute of past impressions, past reasonings, past conclusions, past 
experience, and, consequently, unfit for the conduct of life and tlie 
pursuits of science. 

h. The memory, if judiciously cultivated, assists the judgment ; 
for a proper conclusion depends, in some measure, on a survey and 
comparison of several things plactdl together before the m;cd. 

r 
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When Tve set these varions objects before us, we are then enabled to 
determine that such and inch ideas are to be joined or diqoined, to 
be affirmed or denied, and this in consistency with the other ideas 
connected ■with the same snbject. Now, there cannot be this com- 
prehensive survey of many things without a tolerable memory ; and, 
as we can judge of the future only by reviewing things that are past, 
it will frequently happen, that by the omission of one important idea 
ox object, OUT conclnBion is rendered erroneous. 

c. The ready and accurate recollection of words and their different 
fiexions, of elementary principles, e^finiiions, and formulae, is of great 
and almost essential importance in the acquisition of knowledge; 
and when this readiness and accuracy of memo^ have not been early 
cultivated, the difficulty of acquiring facility in any one branch of 
knowledge is considerably increased. 

d. Every one knows that the mere communication to others of the 
stibstance of an eloquent passage which we have heard or read, pro- 
duces a very different impression on the minds of the hearers from 
what it ■would have done, had it been delivered in the exact words of 
the autlior or speaker. 

17. — 1. CuLTiVA.TiON OF THE Memoby. — 1. The first requisite in 
the cultivation of the memory is, the diligent and vigorous exercise 
of the attention ; for, when the attention is strongly fixed on any 
subject, that subject is more readily apprehended, and much longer 
retained in the mind. If, therefore, we ■wish to possess a retentive 
memory, wo must avoid running from sulfect to sulfect, and merely 
skimming over the surface of things: we must dwdl upon a subject 
if wa wish the impression to be permanent. 

2. A clear and distinct perception of things is highly conducive to 
their retention. So, also, is a proper selection of those things which 
we ■wish to remember. 

3. Arrangement greatly assists the memory. So numerous are 
the details, facts, and principles, which ought to be recollected, that, 
to be able to recall them in their proper relations, and to apply them 
to the various purposes of argument or illustration, it is absolutely 
necessary to classify them under their appropriate heads. This rule 
is one of the greatest importance. And it is no little recommenda- 
tion of a trearise, that, whilst its arguments are clearly apprehended 
by the mind, the arrangement of its different parts is easily retained 
by the memory. 

4. The principle of association contributes in giving strength and 
fedlity to the operations of the memory, and, particularly in those 
branches of knowledge which have a common basis, or which bear 
upon a common object. 
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6. A frequent review and careful repeiition of the knowledge wbicli 
wo hare acquired, have a great influence in imprinting it on the 
memory. Tor this purpose it is useful, at the end of a chapter or 
section, to close the hook and try to recollect all that you have read. 
Proceed in this manner through the whole work, and at the end, rr- 
capkulate the leading facts. When one work on any subject has been 
thus studied, all additional facts, derived from whatever source, may 
be easily ranged tmder their appropriate heads. 

6. Talking over to a fiaend, what we have been reading or hearing, 
is another excellent means of impressing it upon the memory. Even 
talking cdoui to one’s self, has been adopted by individuals who 
have not had an opportunity of conversing with others. 

7. Another means of strengthening the memory and improving the 
j>ower of expression, is frequently to commit to memory, in the most 
accurate manner (not indeed till they are understood), ttleel poriionr 
from the best writers, and repeat them to some friend. Additional 
considerations may bo given to recommend the judicious adoption 
of this practice. "When the noble sentiments and. exact expressions 
of great men are thus well impressed upon the mind, they not only 
improve and gratify it, but form, os it were, the germs of future 
thought and excellence. Ideas, unconnected with words, fade from 
the memory much sooner than when they arc so connected, "In 
sickness, and often in old age," remarks Dr. Carpenter, " the reason- 
ing powers become languid; and the vigour of the mind, which 
would supply a succession of interesting thoughts, is lost under the 
pressure of disease or gradual decay. In such circumstances, the 
mind dwells upon the present impressions of pain or weakness, and 
can scarcely raise itself above them ; but if the memory has been 
well stored, in the early part of life, with useful and intere.'-ting 
combinations of words, they will often recur, .at sucli periods, with- 
out an efibrt and without fatigue, and furnish subjects of thought 
which will soothe and even cheer. They who are subject to any 
degree of mental depression, dj.^-ibling them from nctivo tflorls to 
point out a channel for their thoughts, often find sneh Fuggt«t:or.' 
of the memory an import.ant relief to them. And we need net say 
to those who have a religions turn of mind, that these remarks are 
peculiarly applicable to thoso devotional compositions and expres- 
sions which, where they have been e.arly and deeply imprc'sei on 
the mind, occur at the call of association to support, to streurthci. 
and to comfort; and which, thus suggested by the luemorv, have, 
in innumciuhlo instances, allayt-d the emotions of paesieu and desire. 
Or poured balm into tbo wounded hc.art," 
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iESSOIT X19.— Exorcise XZZ^Fage 189. 

os THE HEADY AHPLICATIOS OF OCH ENOTTLEDGE. 

18. The heady appeication of our knowledge, depends on Con- 
versation, Reflection, and Composition. 

19. Coxtehsatios, — Reading, Study, and Retirement, are neces- 
sary to giro solidity to our knowledgo ; to render it easy and familiar, 
it must frequently become the subject of our conversation. The 
man who has read and thought much, but who has been acenstomed 
to a solitary life, will frequently, in company, be at a loss for words 
to express himself readily, even upon those subjects with which he 
is the most familiar ; and, thus, umdisceming persons may attribute 
to ignorance what is duo only to want of practice. 

We would, therefore, recommend the student to attach himself, if 
possible, to a feio select individuals of industrious and Tirtuous 
habits, who would be disposed to study the same stiff ect ns himself, 
and adopt the same books. In this case, he will find the following 
hints of service : — 

20. — 1. When a jvortion of a book has been read, let it become 
the subject of conversation. By this means, not onl^* wiU the in- 
formation bo impressed upon the mind, and some parts, perhaps, 
rendered much plainer than they were before, but, it may be ascer- 
tained wbetber or not the opinions which have been formed are 
correct. In some cases, we may see reasons to modify them, in 
others, perhaps, to change them altogether. Thus, the defects of 
our own private meditation may he remedied by the superior know- 
ledge, or by the judicious remarks of onr friends. And thus, also, 
those ’peculiarities of manner, as well as of sentiment, which are 
frequently contracted by confined and solitary study, are removed, 
and we Icam to express onr sentiments in a style which is calculated 
to render them pleasing and instructive. 

2. In free and friendly conversation, our intellectual powers are 
more animated, and onr spirits act with superior vigour in the pursuit 
of truth. By mixing with men whose minds are nearly on a level 
with our own, the fire of a laudable emulation is kindled, and now 
and admirable thoughts are frequently elicited. Old and useful 
facts, also, are brought to remembrance, and the bidden treasures of 
knowledge, with which reading, observation, and study, had before 
fiffnisked the mind, are unfolded and displayed. 
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3. It mnst, howevei, bo dUtinctly borne in mind, that, in ruch 
conversation, everything that tends to proro/.e passion thovld U 
utterly lanithed. Ho sharp langnagc, no sarcasms or biting jests, 
should ever be allowed ; no invidious consequences should bo drawn 
from another’s opinions, no wilful perversion of another's mtanintr, 
nor any absurd construction of an innocent mistake ; nor should 
there be any triumph, even when there is evident victory on our side. 
The impartial search of truth requires calmness and serenity, temper 
and candour, and not passion, pride, and clamour. 

21. EEFLEcmom — ^By the term itefledion is meant, the attention 
of the mind to its own internal operations, rupcctiny tftofc idear 
wliieh it has acquired, and from which ideas it produces others, ns 
capable of becoming the subjects of its eontcmphalion, as any of 
those which it has received from extcmnl objects. It is by reScction 
that we perceive the analogy between the difTercnt parts of know- 
ledge, improve upon the hints of others, and penetrate into art or 
science more deeply than our predecessors have penetrated. 

Thus, Itef.eclion may justly bo said to perform the same office to 
the mind as the stomach docs to the body. For, as a healUiy 
stomach, by digestion, changes the form of the food which it has 
received by extracting whatever contributes to nourish the body; 
so, habitual reflection, by frequently turning over its intcUecfual 
stores, by contemplating them in a variety of aspects, by carcfally 
ex.amining and comparing the different parts, and ascertaining their 
relative connection as to cause, consequence, or dependence, is 
gradually led to feel a deep and growing interest in the subject, and 
to acquire moro extensive and comprehensive views of its nature 
and utility. Hence, originate new and nobler views of the subject, 
fresh and beautiful combinations, a moro intimate and natural 
arrangement of the several parts, and more apposite and striking 
illustrations than have hitherto been known to ciiEt. — As Reflection, 
however, is one of the most important, so it is one of the most 
difEcult exercises of the mind; and, to become habitual, will requiro 
for years tho utmost determination of the student to persevere. 

22. Cojtrosmox. — At the close of a chapter or portion of a work, 
tho student is recommended frequently to express, in vriiinn, as 
much of the subject as ho can rceoUect. 

This method will bring to the test tlie extent end eecererx' cf hti 
knowledge. IVo are apt to imagine, if we can express ourselves 
tolerably well on any subject in conversation, tliat oar idc.as are, 
consequently, clear and accurate. Rut, the moment we attempt to 
emliody them in writing, no pnirccivc our defleienries, we fr.J that 
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th.e ■boundaries of our kno'wledge are much narrou'er than "we vreio 
mlling to believe, that the chain of thought "which appeared to us 
entire, is, in many parts. Treat and defectire. 

By instituting a comparison 'befcvreeii our otth efforts and the 
original, "we shall also discover to rrhat extent "vre have succeeded in 
retaining the significancy and .appropriateness of the atuhor's ex- 
pressions, and the correctness of his construction; and thus, "we 
shall gradually acquire an extensive vocabniaij and an improved 
diction. 


XSSSOZir lao, — Exercise 133.— 189. 

CONCLUSION. 

23. Eta^ons showing that the improvement of the Understanding is 
only a means to a specific end, by serving as an ausnliary to the better 
knowledge and regulation qf ourselves. 

The first object of every rational man should be, — the knowledge 
of himself. "Man, know thyself was a precept so estimable to the 
ancients, as to be attributed to divine inspiration. It is, hoirever, a 
sentiment more praised than understood. "We attend to the various 
objects around us, and to our ordinary pursuits, but, of the nature 
of our faculties, passions, and affections, "we frequently form only a 
faint conception, or a very partial estimate. If the cultivation of 
our faculties is essentially necessary to preserve us from ignorance 
and error, the regulation of our passions and affections is not less 
necessary to preserve us from vice and foUy. For, he Tvho possesses 
an intimate acquaintance -with himself, and a due control over -his 
passions, may meet most of the c.bang ing scenes and "uneipected 
temptations of life -with becoming fortitude and prudence : -whilst he 
•who is destitute of these qualities, though admired for the brilliancy 
of his "wit and the extent of his learning, can never enjoy that ines- 
timable blessing — peace of mind. 

But the kno"wledge of ourselves, like every other valuable branch 
of tno-wledge, requires a regular and gradual procedure in its attain- 
ment. In the intellectual and moral, as "well as in the material 
■world, "whatever is intended for strength and durability advances by 
slow degrees to maturity ; and as Nature, though slo"w, is ever opera- 
tive, "we ought to foUow her plan, and be guided by her example. 
The man "who seldom considers the reasons for his 0 "wn actions, and 
does not hahitnally strive to surpass his former self, is not making 
progress in self-knowledge. To become acquainted -with ourselves, 
"we must semti ni zo the operations of onr own minds and the excur- 
sions of the im agination, and at the close of each day call to mind 
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ereiy transaction, and ascertain 'a-hether or not tto hare done all 
things honottrahly and judiciously. This practice iriU indece ns to 
ha vigilant and circumspect, and give US' a better acrnaintancc with 
the motives and aims of our different enterprises and actions. In 
observing important transactions and interesting events, uc sbonld 
endeavour to trace them to tbe causa and motives from uhich thev 
sprang; to observe in svhat manner certain actions contribute to 
an individual’s advancement in tbe uays of virtue, or to bis doun- 
uard course in the road of vice. And as human nature, in nil ages 
and in every country, is the eame, though varied in its developments 
by modifying drcnmstances, the careful perusal of anci'nf end rvc-dmi 
history, and of vcdl-tcriUtn linyraphy, will greatly contribute towards 
self-knowledge and self-improvement, as it will furnish the mind 
with maxims and rules oj coniucl useful in similar cases. Know- 
ledge derived, however, from these sources, ought, as we have before 
observed, to be rectified by daily olsercation, according to place and 
circumstance, and applied with discrimination and sound judgment. 

. 24. Ukdeesxaxdikg oub Duties. — The first bcneCdalrcsalt arising 
from' self-knowledge is the conviction of the necessity of t/ne'er- 
riandin^r what are the tanbits duties of our respective staiiems ; for 
no man can perform duties, of the nature of which ho is ignorant 
To have our knowledge /o sccT- when it should be applied, rnuft hr 
truly painfol and humiliating. Bat to have our minds well ftort\l 
in this respect before wo take our stations in life, and to undtrst.ar. l 
our duties thoroughly, will give us a confidence in ours elves unknown 
to the idle and ignorant 

Fortunate, therefore, will it be for every youth to .ascert.ain before- 
hand, what are the qualifications suited to his intended station, (hat 
ho may judge of his own fitness for it, or turn Iiis mind to snrh (icr- 
ciscs and attainments ns are appropriate, and likely to be most bene- 
ficial in assisting him. If tbe station in which he intends to move 
requires yreai and various l-novctcdye, !:e will tal:e rare to ctr:.l r. 
premature entrance tipon those duties, the nature of which is diff.cclt 
and arduous. He will determine to excel in thos' ctiainmer.t! which 
arc preparatory to his future duties, — in the siiidicuryally presari’e I 
by a liberal education; as superiority in these will pentr.'.llyct r.dace 
to similar enperiority when he shall eventually take the stativa frr 
which this labour is intendc-i to qualify him. 

25. Tun Pmror.ciA>'CE or out: Dctte’. — Sclt-ta-.owli dr ■ act <;;ly 
impresses upon us the necessity of understirr.dir.p f ar duti' •, but < f 
per/ormina them vpriyl.ily axi consrimiirusf ; that i*, wiOi r.ll ih-' 
ciactncss which onr business, profession, cr rrg.irfno at in.jb'*. 
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and "svliich an enliglitened conscience approves. Nothing short of 
this -will satisfy the hononrahle mind. Such a piinciple of action 
may not at first he appreciated. Tears, perhaps, may be requisite 
to establish its claims to confidence ; but, sooner or later, unswerving 
uprightness of conduct will bo triumphant. 

In order, however, to be upright, tcc viusi he decided. He who 
is accustomed to think for himself, to consider a subject in all its 
bearings, and who, at the same time, possesses control over his 
passions, is not likely to be diverted from his purpose by any temp- 
tation which may come in his way, or any unfounded objection to 
his plans. He may be slow and deliberate in deciding, but a deci- 
sion once formed upon right principles, will be acted upon, — ^The 
faithful man wUl perform not merely the easy, but the difficult and 
burdensome duties. He will be true to his engagements, and allow 
neither ease, nor company, nor amusements, nor difficulties, nor 
opposition to interfere with the performance of them. 

26. As, however, there is nothing to give Eeason the perfect 
control and government of appetite and passion, nor to support and 
perpetuate an undeviating course of pure and upright conduct, but 
the influence of right principles, it is of the utmost importance that 
we ascertain the correctness of those principles which we adopt. 
Now, the centre of truth, of purity, of holiness, is Gon. Ho is and 
must be the source of every blessing, and of every good. That prin- 
ciple and that only will endure and bo influential, whichre^arifa God; 
refers to His law, acts as under His eye, and obtains its vigour from 
a sense of responsibility and of a future judgment. Every deviation 
&om God’s revealed "Will must be error, and, if persisted in, must 
necessarily lead to disappointment and misery. To reject Divine 
Eevelation is to reject that which 'has always been found to be the 
only safe guide through aU the chequered scenes of this troublesome 
life. True, there are several things in Eevelation too difficult for 
our comprehension, just as in Nature there are phenomena the 
causes and operations of which are totaUy incomprehensible to the 
loftiest intellect. Eut, whatever regards our duty to God and man, 
the love and practice of truth, justice, holiness, and benevolence, and 
of speaking and acting fairly, and honourably with one another, is 
dearly and unmistakably set forth in Holy Scripture. 

27. Toung and ambitious minds, however, are apt to object to 
Christianity, because many men, distinguished for their mathe- 
matical or scientific attainments, have been adverse to Eevelation. 
It is not diflficult to account for such instances. Every one is aware 
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that an individual may he profoundly dever in one branch of knoTV- 
ledgo, and yot be totally ignorant of another ; he may, for example, 
be an excellent chcmiet, ■without possessing any knowledge of history, 
geography, &c, ; he may be a profound mathematician, without 
having any acquaintance with languages, poetry, eloquence, or any- 
thing beyond his own immolate study. But will any one say that 
these sulgects are less useful, or leas important because th^ are 
unkno'wn to such an indi-vidnal? And should we think that man 
qualified to pronounce upon the truth or falsehood of a proposition 
which he has never examined 1 Certainly not. — Now, apply these 
remarks to Eeligion, and we shaE see, that this, like every other 
■ subject, requires examination before we can ascertain the validity of 
its daims. 

28. There is another and perhaps a stronger motive than mere 
ignorance, which infinences many men in rejecting the Truth of 
Christianity; and that is, the difficult nature of its requirements, and 
the uncompromising purity of its precepts. A man naturally dislikes 
what is opposed to his^odfee; and thus, as Co'wper truly says — 

“ Krror* In tbe life breed errors In tbe train. 

And tbeso reciprocally tboso again.” 

Hence, too, the eagerness in man to depreciate what condemns him, 
to distort and pervert the meanings of words from their proper signi- 
fication, and to introduce others more agreeable to his oivn debased 
practices. But this shuffling, this perversion will not alter nor 
escape the consequences. Conscience, which might be made the 
approving Angel of Comfort, ’wiU thus become the Accusing Demon 
of Misery. 

29. "WTien, however, the daims of Christianity have been fairly 
and earnestly investigated, so complete are the evidences in favour 
of its Divine authority, that full conviction has been produced on the 
minds of men the most distinguished in the several departments of 
science. "Without enumerating a host of eminent characters who 
have devoted themselves to the profession of teachers of religion, 

\wh6re shall we find indiiridunls superior, if equal, to Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke ; to Leibnitz:, Euler, and Baron Haller ; to Milton, 
Hale, Sir "W. Jones, Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Adam Smith? These 
were all laymen, firm believers in Christianity, because they had 
studied the subject. 

True, and sadly too true, that many things have been said and 
done, ostensibly for the sake of Christianity, which, however, never 
sprang from it, but, on the contrary, have been in direct violation of 

r3 
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COKCLTJSIOX. 


ILeston 120. 


Its principles and its spirit . — To Obtain ITobbe Ekbs by JToebe 
AIeaks is, and ever has heen, the sonl-stirring Principle of Pnre 
Christianity. The evangelization of the irorld, the subordination of 
the human heart and intellect to the IVill of God, to the manifesta- 
tion of brotherly affection, and to the fulfilment of earthly Duties, 
are surely objects vrorthy the Divine lilission of our Lord, and the 
labours and Bufferings of His Apostles. Though degeneracy of con- 
duct and corruption’ of doctrine soon manifested themselves among 
professing Christians; still, vrherever the pure Oracles of Gtad vrere 
permitted to be read, there the Light of Christianity exhibited its 
immutable principle of action, to enlighten the dull intellect, to 
strengthen the vravering resolution, to encourage the struggling 
spirit to do and maintain, through life, whatever is true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report, (PhiL iv. 8.) 
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— Different kinds, namely . 


C99 

Drydcn 

ffiillolson 

— 1. In Argument — 



FnBet 

TValler 

1. Forcible . 


700 

Hyde 

"Walton, Isaac 

2. Vehement 


700 

Locke 

"Wycherley 

3. Feeble . 


760 

— THmp Pebiop.— 1702 to 1727 . 

— 2. Knmber of Vords — 



Addison 

Leslie 

1. Concl-o . 


701 

Bentley 

LUlo 

2. Diffuse . 


701 

Berkeley 

Parnell 

— 3. Ornament — 



Budgell 

Pope 

1. Barren or Dry 


702 

Clarke, 

Prior 

2. I'ialn . 


702 

Samuel 

Howe 

3. Kent 


702 

Congreve 

Southeme 

4. Elegant . 


702 

Cooper 

Steele 

ti. Florid . 


702 

Do Foe 

St. John 

— 4. Etmctnre of Sentences— 



Farqohar 

Swift 

1. Idiomatic 


703 

Gay 

Tickdl 

2. Laboured 


703 

Hoadley 

Vanbrugh 

3. ICatnml . 


708 

Hughes 

4. Elevated. 


703 

— Fommi Period.'~1727 to 17C0 

5. Dignified 


703 

AkenaidB 

Jortln 

— Simple or Katural . . 


705 

Blair 

Ijrrdncr, Hath 

— Ele^nt .... 


706 

Butler, Bp. 

Ir^ud, 

— Sublime .... 


707 

Joseph 

South, Bobert 

— Good, depends onseveralmen- 


Chambers 

Middleton 

L-il qualities . 


708 

Collins 

JfOOTO 

— Faults of . . . 


709 

Doddridge 

Pdehardson 

Affectation Puerility t 
Bombast Qualntness 1 

709 

Dodsley 

Fielding 

Se^cr 

Shenstono 

IlaTsbneas Sameness 

f 

Gray 

Bomcrrllle 

OltEcurity Verbosity 

J 


Hartley 

Smith, Adam 

■ Mode of Studying . 


710 

Hawks- 

Emoll^ 

— Specimens of— 



worth 

Thomson 

I. On Strengthening Faith 

716 

Hooke 

"Watts 

2. Election of B.ndoiph 


716 

Hnme 

"SToung 

3. Oliver Cromwell . 


717 

Johnson, 

4. Seriousness in Beligion . 

718 

Dr. Samvel 


D. First Landing of Colnm- 


— rUTH PEmOD.— 1760 to ISOO • 

bus 


719 

Armstrong 

Henry, Dr. 

C. Inefficiency of Genius 


Beattie 

Home, Iri. 

without Learning 


720 

Blackstone 

Karnes 

— Different Periods of 


721 

Blair, 

Home, David 

— Frost Pebiod. — 1558 to 1C49 


722 

Hugh 

Johnson, Dr. 

Chief Authors of— 



Boswell 

Eamutd 

Bacon Hall 



Burke 

Mackenzie 

Beaumont Hobbes 



Bums 

More, Hannah 

Brown Hooker 



Campbell, 

Paley 

Burton Ben Jonson 



Dr. G. 

Eeld ■ 

Camden Sfassinger 



Cowper 

Hobertson 

Cbapman Quarles 
Chilling- Kaleigh 



Darwin 

Smith, Adam 



Ferguson, 

Tooke 

worth Bhakspeare 



Adam 

Tucker 

DekVar Shirley 



Gibbon 

"Warton 

Denham Sidney 



Goldsmith 

"Watson, Bp. 

Donne Spenser 

Drayton ffiylor 
Fletcher Timer 



— Sdcth Period,— iSOO to 18C0 , 



Abercrom- 

Brown, Thos. 



bie 

Browning 

Ford • 



Alison 

Byron 

— SecoM) Pehiod. — ^1C19 to 17 

02 

723 

Eaillle 

Camphdl, Thos. 

Barrow Barter 



Barham 

Chalmers 
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CInrkc, Landon , 

Adam llncatdaj.Lord 

Coleridge Madntmh 
Crabbo ■ Mnisn, Bp. 

Dickons Mill, James 

Edcc^«^^th Hfiman 
I'ortcr, Montgomery 

John MocreJ’. 

Proudo Jlorc.Hnnnah 

Galt MoriT 

Grahamo >«apter, W. 

Oroto Opio 

HaU. Bob. Prescott 
HaBam Bogers 

Hamilton Ecott, ^.M^al- 

Homans Ecott, Tbos. 

Hock Elmeon 

Hood Smith, Eidncy 

Horne, T. Eonth^ 

^ Btewarti Dngald 

Hoaritt Enmner 
Howson Tennjfion 

Hnnt Thlrlwall 

Irving Trench 

Jeffrej-, Tomer 

Dori MU5on,rrof. 

latto 'Wordsavoriu 

Bobject, gen. precedes verb 

— connected by .dnd , 

by Or . 

— deSnod • , • • * 

— Simple , . • • 

—Enlarged « • 

— Grammatical and IsOgical, 

difference of • • 

— •with Its verb . . • 

two or more with a verb 

Subjunctive Mood . 1-iS, 

— Syntax of • • • • 

— legation In, how expressed . 

Superlative degree . • 

Syllables, dcfhied . 

— division of words into . • 

rules for Final and Additional 



Syncupc . . • • • 



Synonyms, defined 

— when properly used 

— Explanation of the most cora- 
. mon 

Syntax, defined . 

— Parsing Table . 

— Summary of . 

— Figures of — 

Ellipsis 

Enaliage . 

— — Hyperb&ton 

— — Pleonasm . 

T— Its sounds 
Tautology . 

Taylor, Jeremy . 

Tenser, Em of . 


TOW 

Tenses, Bemarts on - 
Teutonic . • • ‘,y 

Than.hasno goTcmmcnt,^* 
That, explained . 119,’-3i, 

The . • , 

Then, explained . 

Therefore, explained 
This, explained 

: 

To, too, explained 
Transitive Verbs 
Tribrach 
Triphthongs 
Trochaic verse 
Tropes . 


TI— its sounds 
Unity of sentences 
Usage, explained 


V— ita sounds 
Verbosity . 

Verbs, defined 
— Different kinds— 

— Tmnritlve . 

— ^ Intnmritlvc 
Beflexivc . 

— — A^ve Voice 

— — Passive V oice 

Begnlar 

Irregular . 

. — Amdllary . 

Monopersonal 

Moods, defined 

. — Indicative . 

Impcxatire . 

Potential . 

Subjunctive 

Infinitive . 

Tenses, defined 

Compound . 

Connection of 

Present 

Past . 

Future • • 

Present Perfect . 

Past Perfect 

rntore Perfect . 

1 — Kumbers and 

039 1 — Conjugation, defined 

To Be . 

ToCaU . 

To Bo Called 

Auxiliary Verbs 

— Partidplea ^ . 

Participial Konns 

Verse . 

Veralflcatian 

Virion . • * , 

Tlvacltv or Energy oi 

VowelR,*dcfined . 

— tonndsof. • 
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130, 
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. 053 
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. SSO 1 

■NTherefore, erpTainoi . 
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1 

S77,m 1 

Will, explained . 

. 209 

■VrordE, defined . 

. 40 ' 
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. 610 

— origin o£ . 

. 4i 
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— Primary and Secondary . 
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